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PROCEEDINGS 


OF    THE 


FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


OF    THE 


ONTARIO  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


MINUTES  OF  THE   GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tuesday,  April  25th,  1905. 

The  Association  met  in  the  West  Hall  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  8  p.m.,  Rev.  Chancellor  Burwash  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Dr.  Potts  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Moved  by  Mr.  John  Dearness,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Scott, 
that  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  printed  and  dis- 
tributed they  be  taken  as  read,  and  are  now  confirmed.     Carried. 

Communications  were  read  from: 

1.  Mr.  John  Spence,  Secretary  Toronto  Teachers'  Association, 
conveying  fraternal  greetings. 

2.  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnston,  Secretary  West  Huron  Teachers' 
Association,  containing  resolutions  passed  by  said  Association  dis- 
approving of  (a)  School  Centralization,  (6)  the  Public  School 
Curriculum,  (c)  the  present  history  books,  and  (d)  in  favor  of 
grading  the  Public  Schools,  and  favoring  the  employment  of 
experienced  teachers  only,  in  graded  schools. 

3.  Mr.  J.  M.  McCutcheon,  Secretary  St.  Thomas  Teachers' 
Institute,  containing  resohitions  adopted  by  said  Institute  favor- 
ing the  formation  of  a  Provincial  Union  of  teachers,  and  also 
favoring  the  introduction  of  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 


«  MINUTES. 

Tiie  President  said:  My  first  duty  tins  evening  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant one.  It  is  to  convey,  by  command  of  His  Excellency  Earl 
Grey,  his  greetings  to  our  Association,  his  interest  in  our  work, 
and  his  regret  that  the  time-table  v^hich  has  been  arranged  for 
him  in  connection  with  his  visit  to  Toronto  gives  him  no  oppor- 
tunity of  a  more  personal  communication  with  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

Rev.  Chancellor  Burwash  delivered  his  address  as  President. 
(See  page  72.) 

Professor  E,.  G.  Moulton  delivered  an  address  on  the  ''  Study 
of  the  Bible  as  Distinct  from  Theology  and  Criticism."  (See 
page  84.) 

Professor  Milner  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Political 
Reform  as  follows : 

"  That  this  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  evils 
attached  to  present  day  politics  are  directly  traceable  to  the  apathy 
and  indifference  of  a  large  and  important  section  of  the  electorate 
to  the  selection  of  candidates  at  nominating  conventions ;  and  we 
consider  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  effort  he  put  forth 
by  the  press,  the  school,  and  the  pulpit  to  arouse  the  public  con- 
science to  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  to  disseminate  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  all  public  questions — and  especially 
of  our  duties  under  constitutional  government. 

"  That  the  ]iresent  system  of  patronage  under  which  civil  ser- 
vants are  appointed,  be  replaced  by  a  competitive  system  on  the 
English  model. 

"  That  suitable  provision  be  made  for  full  publicity  in  relation 
to  all  contributions  of  money  for  election  purposes  and  all  expendi- 
ture of  the  same. 

"  That  we  view  with  favor  the  extension  of  the  political  and 
municipal  reforms  known  as  the  Direct  Initiative  by  Petition  and 
the  People's  Veto  by  Optional  Referendum." 

Professor  Milner  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Knight,  that 
the  report  on  Political  Reform  be  received.     Carried. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Ward  presented  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
en  changes  in  the  Constitution. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  reception  of  the  above  report  be  post- 
poned until  Wednesday  evening. 

Moved  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Auden,  seconded  by  Professor  Milner, 
that  in  vieAV  of  the  fortheomino-  Commission  for  Tariff  Revision 
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strong  representation  be  made  in  the  proper  quarters  that  all 
pictorial  illustrations  or  photographic  reproductions  for  use  in 
ornament  or  in  educational  institutions  be  admitted  duty  free. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  consideration  of  the  above  motion  be  post- 
poned until  to-morrow  evening. 

Mr.  William  Scott  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  on  Wednes- 
day evening  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
confer  with  a  Committee  of  ministers  of  different  denominations 
on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  26th,  1905. 

The  session  opened  at  8  p.m.  in  the  West  Hall,  Toronto 
University. 

Eev.  Chancellor  Burwash  presided  and  opened  the  meeting 
with  prayer. 

The  President  explained  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  on  account  of  urgent  Parliamentary 
duties. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Willison  addressed  the  meeting  on  "  The  School  and 
the  State."     (See  page  100.) 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  thanked  Mr. 
Willison  for  his  address. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Robertson  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Reconstruction  of  the  Educational  Council,  as  follows: 

"  To  your  Committee  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  passed  at  the  meeting  of  1904:  'That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Association  the  Educational  Council,  composed  as 
it  is  of  six  University  representatives, ,  three  from  other  Colleges, 
one  from  the  High  Schools,  one  from  the  Public  Schools,  and  one 
from  the  Public,  School  Inspectors,  does  not  give  adequate  repre- 
sentation to  Public  and  Secondary  schools.' 

"  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  met,  con- 
sidered the  resolution  carefully,  and  have  decided  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  present  any  recommendation  to  the  Association  at 
this  time." 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gray  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Superan- 
nuation.     (See  page  128.) 
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Moved  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Gray,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Scott, 
that  the  report  be  received.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Acheson,  that  this 
Association  desires  to  express  approval  of  the  general  terms  of  the 
scheme  submitted  for  superannuation,  and  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  composed  of  the  members"  of  the  former  Com- 
mittee, with  such  additional  members  as  will  make  a  committee 
numbering  fifteen,  the  additional  members  to  be  appointed  at  this 
meeting — this  Committee  to  take  the  full  scheme  into  its  consider- 
ation, make  the  best  terms  it  can  with  the  Government,  and  take 
the  final  action  necessary. 

In  amendment  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  John  Dearness,  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Tom,  that  Dr.  Ellis'  motion  be  amended  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  last  clause  the  words  "  and  be  referred  to  the  County 
Associations  to  report  back  to  the  Committee,  the  said  Committee 
to  bring  in  their  report  at  the  next  convention." 

The  amendment  was  lost  and  the  original  motion  declared 
carried. 

The  appointment  of  the  additional  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Superannuation  was  left  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  one  to  be 
appointed  frorai  each  Department. 

Subsequently  the  Board  of  Directors  appointed  the  following 
additional  members  on  the  Superannuation  Committee:  Messrs. 
M.  A.  Mackenzie,  L.  K.  Murton,  S.  Acheson,  W.  S.  Ellis,  W.  H. 
Ballard,  David  Young  and  J.  Russell  Stuart. 

The  following  ofiicers  were  elected: 

President,  -         -         John  Ball  Dom^,  "Whitby 

General  Secretary,  -         Robert  W.   Doan,  Toronto. 

Treasurer,  -         -         W.  J.  Hendry,  Toronto. 

Professor  Squair  presented  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution.     (See  page  328.) 

The  report  was  received. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Chas.  G.  Eraser,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Acheson, 
that  the  representation  of  the  Public  School  Department  be  equal 
to  the  College  and  High  School  Department.     Lost. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Annual  Financial  Statement  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hendry,  and  the  Auditors'  Report  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Linton. 

The  Financial  Statement  and  the  Auditors'  Report  were  re- 
ceived and  adopted. 
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Mr.  William  ^cott  moved,  seconded  by  Mv.  J.  11.  Kuigiit,  that 
a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  confer  with  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ministers  of  different  religious  denominations  on  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Public  JSchools.     Carried. 

The  President  named  the  following  gentlemen  members  of  the 
said  Committee:  Messrs.  William  8cott,  A.  Werner,  J.  11,  Smith, 
L.  E.  Embree,  David  Young. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Auden's  motion  regarding  the  free  admission  of 
scliool  requisites  was  then  taken  up. 

Moved  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  McAllister, 
that  Dr.  Loudon,  Dr.  McCallum,  Dr.  G-aibraith,  Dr.  Milner, 
Principal  Auden,  Principal  Embree  and  the  mover  be  the  Com- 
mittee to  press  on  the  Dominion  Grovernment  the  advisability  of 
placing  books,  apparatus  and  other  appliances  on  the  free 
list.      Cai'ried. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Sinclair  gave  notice  that  on  Thursday  evening  he 
would  move  the  following  resolutions,  already  passed  by  a  union 
meeting  of  the  Public  School  and  Training  Departments: 

"'  That  the  Government  of  Ontario  be  asked  to  fix  a  minimum 
salary  for  Public  School  teachers ;  that  the  minimum  age  of  teach- 
ers he  fixed  at  twenty-one  years ;  that  the  minimum  aca- 
demic and  professional  qualification  of  teachers  be  materially 
increased ;  that  the  minimum  qualification  of  a  Principal  of  a 
Public  School  of  two  to  five  rooms  inclusive,  be  a  second-class 
certificate ;  that  the  minimum  academic  qualification  of  a  Princi- 
pal of  a  Public  School  of  six  or  more  rooms  be  a  senior  leaving 
certificate ;  that  continuation  classes  (grade  A)  in  Public  Schools 
be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  corresponding  grades  of  High 
Schools  as  regards  equipment,  government  and  teachers'  qualifi- 
cations ;  that  the  Government  of  Ontario  be  asked  to  materially 
increase  the  annual  grant  to  Public  Schools,  and  that  it  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  following  lines:  Teachers'  qualifications;  perceiit- 
affe  of  averaae  attendance;  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation  for 
Piil)lic  School  purposes;  teacher's  salary,  and  school  equipment; 
that  a  Provincial  system  of  superannuation  be  adopted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Government  and  maintained  by  the  whole  teach- 
ing body  of  the  Province  and  aided  by  the  State ;  that  the  prac- 
tice of  asking  teachers  when  applying  for  ]>ositions  to  state  salary 
expected  is  much  to  ho  regretted,  and  that  we  strongly  ]u-otost 
against  it,  and  that  all  departments  be  requested  to  co-operate  in 
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discouragiug  iu  every  way  possible  this  very  objectionable  prac- 
tice, and  that  the  following  be  a  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
question  on  our  behalf:  Messrs.  L.  E.  Embree,  W.  Scott  and  C. 
G.  Eraser. 

''  That  the  Education  Department  be  requested  to  permit  a 
candidate  for  senior  leaving,  who  holds  a  second-class  certificate, 
and  is  not  in  attendance  at  the  High  School,  but  is  engaged  in 
teaching,  the  option  of  writing  on  two  or  more  subjects  in  one 
year." 

Mr.  H.  I.  Strang  gave  notice  that  he  would  on  Thursday  even- 
ing move  the  following  resolution:  That  a  Special  Committee, 
selected  by  the  President,  be  appointed  to  lay  before  the  Minister 
of  Education,  fo.r  his  consideration,  the  resolutions  adopted  last 
year  by  this  Association  and  by  several  Departments  and  Sections 
with  regard  to  the  curriculum  for  Public  School  teachers' 
certificates. 

The  President  retired  and  requested  Mr.  S.  B.  Sinclair  to  take 
the  chair. 

By  permission  of  the  meeting  ]\Lr.  George  Wilson,  of  Ottawa, 
addressed  the  Association  on  eye  and  ear  tests. 

Moved  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Wilson,  seconded  by  ]\Ir.  J.  G.  Elliott, 
that  this  Association  ask  the  Ontario  Government  to  amend  the 
Education  Act  by  the  addition  of  a  clause  requiring  the  adoption 
in  the  schools  of  simple  eye  and  ear  tests  to  be  applied  annually 
at  the  time  of  the  September  reopenings.     Carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10.45  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  27th,  1905. 

The  Association  met  in  the  West  Hall. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Vice-President  Emhree  took 
the  chair  at  8  p.m. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  telegram  from  the  President- 
elect :  "  Please  convey  to  the  Association  ray  most  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  very  great  honor  it  has  conferred  upon  me  by  elect- 
ing me  to  the  office  of  President.  I  regret  that  I  am  prevented 
from  attending  the  meeting  of  this  evening.  If  there  are  any 
duties  requiring  my  immediate  attention,  please  advise  me. 

"  John  Ball  Dow. 

"  ^^^litby,  April  27th,  1905." 
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llev.   ('anou  Cody  addressed  the  Association    on    *'  The  Ideal 
Teacher."     (See  page  lOG.) 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy  addressed  the  meeting  on  ''  Recent  Pro- 
gress in  School  Hygiene."     (See  page  118.) 

Mr.  A.  P.  Knight  moved,  seconded  by  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy, 
that  this  Association  desires  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Edu- 
cational authorities  of  this  Province  to  the  necessity  of  increased 
practical  work  in  connection  with  School  Hygiene,  and  especially 
to  the  importance  of  proper  and  systematic  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  and  that  the  following  Committee  be  appointed  to  lay 
this  matter  before  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association,  the  International  Conference  on  School 
Hygiene,  and  any  others  interested  in  this  important  subject,  and 
to  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Association :  President 
John  Ball  Dow,  President  Loudon,  Rev.  Principal  Gordon,  Rev. 
Chancellor  Burwash,  Rev.  Provost  Macklem,  Rev.  Chancellor 
AVallace,  Rev.  Dr.  Teefy,  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Professor  MacCal- 
lum,  Principal  Scott,  Principal  WHiite,  Principal  Dearness,  Prin- 
cipal Emb]:ee,  Dr.  Oldright,  Dr.  Sheard,  Dr.  Hodgetts,  Dr. 
Counsel,  Inspectors  David  Robb,  J.  L.  Hughes,  R.  H.  Cowley 
and  S.  Sileox.  Trustees  G.  IT.  Wilson  and  Parkinson,  T.  H.  Smyth, 
Principal  W.  D.  Spence,  Principal  W.  J.  Hendry,  S.  B.  Mc- 
Cready,  Miss  Watson,  Dr.  Clara  Benson,  ]\[iss  Davidson,  Miss 
Maud  Lyon,  and  the  mover  and  seconder  of  this  motion,  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  School  Hygiene  Section  to  be  Convener 
and  Secretary  of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Sinclair  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Scott,  that 
the  motions  of  which  he  gave  notice  on  Wednesday  evening  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Directors.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Doan,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Squair,  that  the 
question  of  the  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors.      Carried. 

A  conversazione  was  then  held  in  the  ^lain  Building  of  the 
University. 

The  Convention  was  closed  at  11.45  p.m. 
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MINUTES    OF    THE    COLLEGE    AND    HIGH    SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Apkil  27th^  1'J05. 

The  Department  met  in  West  Hall,  Universitj  Building,  the 
Chairman,  ]\ir.  L.  E.  Embree,  M.A.,  calling  the  meeting  to  order 
promptly  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  ac<?€pted  as  per  printed  re- 
port with  a  slight  amendment  as  to  representation  of  the  Head- 
masters' Association. 

Chaieman^s  Address. 

The  Chairman  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  entitled  "  The 
Correlation  of  College  and  High  School  Work."  The  following 
w;ere  the  chief  suggestions  contained: 

1.  Greater  attention  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  English  on  the 
part  of  matriculants  and  undergraduates  in  the  special  honor 
courses. 

2.  Less  specialization  in  the  Colleges. 

3.  Encouragement  to  matriculants  to  complete  a  broad  course 
of  elementary  culture  in  the  High  Schools  by  allowing  those  who 
do  so  to  specialize  one  year  earlier  at  College  than  the  ordinary 
p^iss  matriculant. 

4.  Subdividing  the  general  proficiency  scholarship  examination 
by  crediting  the  marks  taken  one  year  in  mathematics  and 
science,  and  adding  them  to  those  taken  the  following  year  in  the 
languages.  The  C^olleges  would  thus  secure  better  students  and  in 
High  Schools  better  teachers. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  ]\Ir.  Embree's  address,  after  fav- 
orable comments  by  Dr.  Burwash,  Messrs.  Burt,  Patterson,  Steele 
and  Smellie,  were  referred  to  the  following  Committee :  Messrs. 
Embree,  Burwash,   Squair,  Burt,  Mayberry  and  Thompson. 

Later  this  committee  reported  in  favor  of  referring  Mr.  Em- 
bree's suggestions  to  the  Legislation  Committee  hereinafter 
mentioned. 
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High  ScHOOt.  Representatives  on  the  University  Senate. 

The  representatives  of  High  School  teachers  on  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Messrs.  Mayberry  and  Wetherell,  then 
addressed  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Mayberry  explained  that  as  yet  he  knew  very  little  about 
the  affairs  of  the  Senate,  although  he  had  attended  several  meet- 
ings. He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Arts  Studies,  the 
only  committee  of  the  Senate  in  which  High  School  teachers  were 
deeply  concerned.  Mr.  Mayberry  introduced  for  discussion  the 
recommendation  of  the  Classical  Section  with  reference  to 
matriculation  Latin  in  favor  of  reducing  substantially  the 
amount  of  prescribed  translation  and  making  the  test  on  Caesar 
almost  entirely  one  of  sight  translation. 

Mr.  Wetherell  testified  to  an  impression  that  the  influence  of 
High  School  representatives  on  the  Senate  was  not  as  great  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  also  that  the  Senate  was  a  very  difficult  body  to  move. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  invariably  been  treated  with  courtesy 
smd  accorded  facilities  in  obtaining  information.  He  thought 
that  perhaps  there  had  been  in  the  past  a  tendency  to  urge  upon 
the  Senate  hasty  legislation.     He  advocated  two  distinct  changes: 

(1)  An  increase  in  High  School  representation  on  the  Senate 
fiom  two  to  four. 

(2)  The  payment  by  the  Government  of  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  these  representatives  when  attending  meetings  of  the 
Senate. 

Comments  in  sympathy  with  the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Mayberry 
and  Wetherell  were  made  by  former  representatives,  Messrs. 
Steele,  Henderson  and  Embree. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Thompson  opposed  the  present  mode  of  electing 
representatives  to  the  Senate,  and  moved  the  following  resolution, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Henderson:  (1)  That  travelling  expenses  of 
High  School  representatives  on  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  be  paid  by  the  Government;  (2)  that  the  representation  of 
High  School  teachers  on  the  Senate  be  increased  to  four;  (3)  that 
candidates  be  duly  nominated  and  the  names  of  those  so  nom- 
inated be  printed  on  the  ballot  papers. 

This  resolution  Avas  carried,  and  the  matters  therein  contained 
were  referred  to  the  Committee    appointed  to  represent  the  He- 
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partment  in  conferring  witli  the  Minister  of  Education  regarding 
legislation. 

Legislation  Committee. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Burwasli,  seconded  bv  Mr.  Thompson,  that  a 
Standing  Committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Minister  of 
Education  on  all  matters  affecting  the  work  of  education. 
Carried. 

The  following  Connnittee  was  appointed:  Dr.  Burwash  (Con- 
vener), Messrs.  Embree,  Steele,  Squair,  Wetherell,  Thompson, 
Burt,  and  Hagarty. 

The  followina:  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuine'  vear: 

Chairman,  -         -         -  T.  H.  Smyth. 

Vice-Chairman,       -         -         -         W.    S.   Milner. 
Secretary,  -         -         -         E.  W.   Hagarty, 

662  Euclid  Ave.,  Toronto. 

The  following  were  reported  as  the  Councillors  representing  the 
various  sections: 

Modern  Languages,  -  -  J.  Squair. 

Classics,  -  -  -  H.  J.  Crawford. 

Mathematics,  -  -  -  H.  S.  Robertson. 

Science,  -  -  -  E.  L.  Hill. 

Historical,  _  _  _  \y    j^  Robertson. 

Commercial,  -  -  -  R.  H.  Eldon. 

The  department  adjourned  for  luncheon  at  12  o'clock. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive,  held  during  recess,  the  follow- 
ing were  selected  to  represent  the  Department  upon  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  General  Association:  Messrs.  Squair,  Crawford, 
}I.  S.  Robertson  and  Hill. 

It  was  decided  that  in  future  a  rotation  of  Sections  should  be 
observed  in  selecting  the  Directors. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Department  reassembled  at  2  o'clock. 

The  afternoon  session  was  occupied  almost  entirely  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  new  regulations,  the  speakers  presenting  their  ideas 
in  the  form  of  pithy  five  or  ten  minute  addresses. 
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Science. 

Mr.  Smellie  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  new  course  science — 
in  Forms  I.  and  II — covered  too  great  an  area,  so  great  that 
accuracy  in  observation  was  laot  readily  attainable;  that  more 
political  and  map  geography  should  be  taught,  and  that  geography 
should  be  less  of  a  "  circle  of  the  sciences."  He  welcomed  the 
newer  methods  in  French  and  Geometry,  by  which  these  studies 
were  pursued  without  text-books  and  in  a  practical  spirit. 

Mathematics. 

Mr.  W.  'J.  Eobertson  thought  the  new  course  in  Geometry 
would  be  more  difficult,  but  perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  old. 
The  only  difficulties  would  arise  in  the  Middle  School,  chiefly  in 
arranging  the  time-table  to  suit  the  two  classes  of  pupils,  teachers 
and  matriculants. 

Mr.  Gray  said  the  majority  of  teachers  welcomed  the  new  course 
in  Mathematics.  Graphic  methods  should  be  introduced.  Mathe- 
matical instruments,  such  as  theodolites  and  sextants,  as  well  as 
models  for  mensuration,  should  form  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
every  school. 

Literaby  Culture  of  the  Primary  Teachki;. 

Mr.  Levan  approved  of  the  extension  of  the  teachers'  course 
into  science,  but  nature  study  must  be  pursued  in  the  proper 
spirit,  i.e.,  for  culture.  The  raising  of  the  standard  for  teachers 
to  40  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent,  would  be  beneficial.  English 
litprature  had  been  broadened,  but  the  study  of  Latin  would  prac- 
tically be  abandoned  by  primary  teachers.  There  would  be  loss 
of  culture  also  through  the  removing  of  French  and  German.  The 
course  for  teachers  was  one-sidedly  uniform  in  the  absence  of 
linguistic  study. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Thompson  thought  the  regulations  arbitrary.  There 
was  too  m..ch  "  coddling  "  of  nature  study  by  rigid  provisions  as 
to  the  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  upon  it.  We  are  retrograding 
in  optional  work,  and  the  course  is  too  rigid.  Latin  and  possibly 
one  modern  language  should  bo  studied  by  every  teacher.  It 
would  be  better  if  the  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  were  used. 
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MAiSruAL  Arts^  Commerce^  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Pakenhani  spoke  on  Manual  Arts.  There  are  two  sides  to 
industry — making  and  selling.  He  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
making  side.  Several  things  are  involved:  (1)  The  character 
of  the  workman  (let  the  anvil  ring  true)  ;  (2)  the  intelligence  of 
the  workman;  (3)  his  skill  of  hand;  (4)  his  rapidity  of  hand. 
The  schools  have  nothing  to  do  with  rapidity ;  little  with  skill; 
much  with  intelligence  and  character.  In  this  respect,  Manual 
Arts  do  not  stand  alone.  There  should  be  restrictions  as  to  admis- 
sion to  tlie  industrial  course.  There  is  an  intense  modernity  in 
th6  new  prescription  of  studies.  Old  subjects  must  be  given  new 
names.  History  becomes  ''  Civics,"  Grammar  becomes  ''  Eng- 
lish." In  the  number  of  things  to  be  done,  we  may  forget  some 
of  the  things  to  be  knoivn.  There  is  too  much  precision  in  the 
time  allotted  to  subjects.  To  illustrate  the  commercialism  abroad 
in  regard  to  education  Dr.  Pakenham  cited  the  anxiety  of  a  poor 
mother  to  know  "  how  much  electricity  the  Toronto  Technical 
School  could  teach  her  son  for  $2." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  by  letter,  expressed  the  opinion  that  little  could  be 
done  in  Agriculture  in  the  High  Schools  until  the  Government 
voted  $5,000  or  $10,000  for  the  purpose. 

The  ^ew  Regulatioxs  re  Commercial  Educatiox  ix  our 
High  Schools. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Eldon  said  the  new  regulations  do  not  prescribe  any 
commercial  training  along  the  line  of  Book-keeping  and  Business 
Papers  for  matriculants,  even  though  such  ir,  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  all  callings  and  professions. 

The  amount  of  work  prescribed  in  these  subjects  for  the  Junior 
Teachers'  Course  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  enable  prospective 
teachers  to  impart  the  simplest  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  their 
pupils. 

Examinations  in  the  commercial  subjects  have  been  dispensed 
with,  though  their  continuance  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Commercial  Section. 

The  regulation  permitting  principals  to  modify  the  general 
course,  in  connection  wath  the  special  Commercial  Course,  is  not 
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taken  .advantage  of  by  principals,  showing  apathy  on  the  part  of 
certain  persons  in  this  class  of  work.* 

The  universities  might  well  provide  a  business  man's  course 
requiring  no  languages,  or  none  but  moderns,  but  modelled  on  a 
different  basis  from  that  now  on  the  curriculum  of  Toronto 
University. 

University  Matkiculation. 

Professor  Squair  said  it  was  early  yet  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the 
]^ew  Regulations  upon  matriculation.  It  was  almost  entirely  so 
far  a  matter  of  theory.  Language  study  was  certainly  not  given 
a  fair  chance.  Yet  he  was  glad  to  say  that,  despite  the  gradual 
crowding  of  science  upon  the  languages,  there  was  no  perceptible 
falling  off  in  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  latter. 

Professor  Milner  objected  strongly,  (1)  to  the  manner  of  making 
regulations , by  the  Education  Department  in  the  past,  and  (2)  to 
the  character  of  many  of  these  regulations.  More  persuasion  and 
less  arbitrary  authority  should  be  exercised.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  just  as,  according  to  Cato,  the  Roman  augurs  could 
not  meet  without  laughing,  the  framers  of  our  recent  laws  on  edu- 
cation must  find  it  difficult  to  suppress  their  amusement  at  their 
own  handiwork.  He  characterized  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the 
administration  of  our  schools  in  recent  years  as  frenzied  organ- 
ization. Wrong  theories  had  been  adopted  regarding  the  training 
of  teachers.     "  Language  is  the  basis  of  all  culture." 

Departmental  regulations  have  a  relation  to  LTniversity  work 
inasmuch  as  they  determine  very  largely  the  character  of  the  work 
done  in  the  lower  forms  of  High  Schools.  Latin  should  be  taught 
in  the  early  stages  as  a  matter  of  accuracy  in  form.  Hence  the 
study  of  it  should  be  encouraged  from  the  time  of  passing  the 
entrance  examination,  and  no  stumbling-blocks  likely  to  postpone 
the  study  to  later  years  should  be  thrown  in  the  way. 

Professor  De  Lury  testified  that  on  the  whole  the  regulations 
were  quite  in  accord  with  the  views  of  mathematical  teachers. 
There  had  been  a  tendency  in  mathematics  to  "  press  down  "  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  work,  e.g..  Geometry,  to  the  younger  stage  in  life. 
The  tendency  presumed  a  gradual  increase  in  maturity  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  child  mind — at  least  so  far  as  calculation 
and  reasoning  are  concerned. 
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It  was  to  be  hoped  that  two  papers  in  Algebra  would  not  result 
in  cleavage  between  the  two  classes  of  students — the  teacher  and 
the  matriculant. 

In  Arithmetic  there  must  be  differentiation.  The  teacher  who 
is  most  anxious  to  go  profoundly  into  the  study  of  Arithmetic  is 
the  one  w^ho  knows  least  about  it.  There  should  not  be  too  much 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand  Arithmetic 
should  not  be  taught  too  much  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
application. 

High  School  Okganization. 

Mr.  Strang's  opinion  of  the  new  regulations  was  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  they  have  facilitated  his  retirement  from  active 
work.  It  was  an  insult  to  tie  dowm  teachers  of  experience  to  a 
rigid  time-table.  More  discretion  should  be  allowed  Principals, 
There  was  too  much  science  and  a  lack  of  continuity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Latin. 

Eesolutions, 

Moved  by  Mr.  Mayberry,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hagarty,  that  in  tho 
opinion  of  this  Department  the  standard  for  matriculation  should 
be  raised  to  40  per  cent.,  and  that,  except  in  very  special  cases, 
students  should  not  be  admitted  to  lectures  without  having  passed 
the  examination.      Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  Coombs,  that  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  Chairman's  address  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Legislation.     Carried. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  represent  the  De- 
partment on  the  subject  of  a  Teachers'  Union:  Messrs.  Ellis,  Col- 
beck  and  Embree. 

The  Department  approved  of  the  proposal  to  devote  one  after- 
noon of  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Association  to  a  joint  con- 
ference of  Departments  on  the  "  qualification,  status  and  remu- 
neration of  teachers." 

The  question  of  Latin  for  matriculation  came  up  for  discussion, 
two  proposals  being  submitted  by  the  Classical  Section: 

(a)   Sixty  chapters  of  Caesar  and  500  lines  of  Virgil. 

(6)  Sight  translation  of  Csesar,  with  a  grammatical  test  on  ten 
prescribed  chapters,  and  500  lines  of  Virgil. 

After  a  brief  discussion  the  matter  was  dropped  and  left  to 
the  Classical  teachers  to  decide. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 
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MINUTES  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SECTION. 

Tuesday^  April  25th,  1905. 

The  Section  assembled  at  10  a.m.  in  Eoom  9,  University 
College.     The  President,  Mr.  I.  M.  Levan,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  P.  Toews  read  a  paper  in  German  on  "  Die  alten 
Deutschen." 

A  short  discussion  on  the  effect  of  the  new  High  School  curricu- 
lum on  the  study  of  French  and  German  took  place,  and  the  Sec- 
tion adjourned. 

The  Section  reassembled  at  2  p.m. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  current  year: 

President,  -       Mr.  J.  S.  Lane. 

Vice-President,        -         Mr.  E.  S.  Hogartli. 
Secretary-Treasurer,       Mr.  J.  Squair. 

Councillors,  -        Miss  M.  E.  T.  Addison,  Miss  E.  M. 

Fleming,  Messrs.  J.  !N".  Dales,  G. 
I  L.  MacDonald,  G.  H.  Needier,  A. 

Stevenson. 

The  Auditors  reported  the  accounts  in  proper  order. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bell  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Educational  Value  of 
French  and  Gennan." 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wetherell  read  a  paper  on  "  Methods  in  English 
Composition." 

Mr.  J.  Russell  MacLean  followed  with  some  remarks  on  Oral 
Composition. 


The  Section  reassembled  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  2Gth. 

The  attention  of  members  was  called  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  R,.  J. 
Hamilton,  the  University  bookseller,  was  willing  to  offer  facili- 
ties to  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  purcha.-.e 
of  books. 

The  question  of  texts  in  French  and  German  for  matriculation 
was  discussed  by  several  members,  but  no  agreement  was 
arrived  at,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  for  con- 
sideration. 
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The  Section  then  adjourned*  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Pro- 
fessor Moulton  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  lectured  in 
Wycliffe  Hall  on  "  The  Character  of  Lady  Macbeth." 

At  2  p.m.  the  Section  reassembled  m  the  Biological  laboratory. 

The  programme  consisted  of  two  illustrated  papers,  one  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  vanderSmissen  on  ''  Schiller,"  and  the  second  by  Mr. 
J,  H.  Cameron  on  "  French  Art  in  the  Seventeenth  Century." 


MINUTES  OF  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SECTION. 

Tuesday^  Apeil  25th,  1905. 

The  Natural  Science  Section  met  in  Koom  'No.  3  at  2  p.m.,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Lennox  in  the  chair. 

,  About  forty  members  were  present.    The  Minutes  of  1904  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Madill  was  appointed  press  reporter,  Mr.  Faull 
spoke  favorably  of  ''  The  Plant  World,"  a  periodical  devoted  to 
Botany. 

Mr.  Chas.  M.  Turton,  business  manager  of  "  School  Science 
and  Mathematics,"  was  present  and  was  introduced  to  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Lennox  then  gave  the  presidential  address.  He  dealt  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  with  some  of  the  phases  of  modern 
science  teaching  and  more  particularly  those  relating  to 
Chemistry. 

The  new  requirements  in  Chemistry  were  dealt  with  by  Drs. 
Lash,  Miller,  Kenrick  and  Allan. 

Dr.  Miller  showed  the  bad  effect  of  the  too  early  introduction 
of  the  atomic  theory  in  leading  the  student  to  think  he  knows  when 
he  does  not.  The  atomic  theory  is  not  necessary  in  teaching 
Chemistry,  and  in  fact  the  subject  may  be  easily  taught  without 
it.  Dr.  Miller  performed  some  interesting  experiments  with  a 
simple  balance,  which  is  figured  in  the  book  by  Dr.  Miller,  issued 
by  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  Kenrick  pointed  out  some  of  the  errors  made  by  students 
fresh  from  the  High  Schools.  One  bad  habit  especially  common 
Avas  that  of  recording  things  which  had  not  been  really  observed. 
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Tor  example,  a  student  usually  recorded  no  residue  from  the 
evaporation  of  distilled  water  though  distilled  water  usually  gives 
a  slight  residue.  Such  records  are  evidently  made  with  the  idea 
of  pleasing  the  instructor  by  recording  what  is  expected.  Any 
properly  observed  result  is  necessarily  the  right  one.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  figures  when  applied  to 
measurement.  The  student  did  not  seem  to  recognize  that  there 
is  in  every  measurement  a  definite  limit  of  accuracy,  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  carrying  out  of  decimals  resulting  from  multiplication 
Id  finding  an  area.  ^ 

Dr.  Allan  showed  the  manner  in  which  elementary  chemical 
arithmetic  should  be  taught  without  reference  to  the  atomic 
theory. 

These  short  addresses  evoked  a  very  hearty  and  profitable  dis- 
cussion. The  members  felt  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  sessions 
that  the  Association  had  ever  held. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Giffin  whose  name  appeared  on  the  programme  for  a 
paper  on  ''  Transferring  of  Gases,"  was  unable  to  be  present.  Sis 
paper  was,  upon  motion  of  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Graham,  ordered 
tc  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 

Wednesday^  April  26th. 

The  Section  resumed  its  work  at  9.30  a.m.,  the  President  in 
the  chair. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 

Honorary  President,       -  J.  B.  Turner,  B.A.,  Hamilton. 

President,  -  P.  Lees,  M.A.,  St.  Thomas. 

Y ice-President,  -  J.  P.  Hume,  B.A.,  Campbellford. 

8ec.-Treas.  and  Representative 

to  Coll.  and  H.  S.  Dept.       -    E.  L.  Hill,  B.A.,  Guelph. 
Councillors,  -  IST.  McDougall,  W.  B.  Forbes,  W. 

J.  Hamilton,  L.  H.  Graham,  F. 
J.  Johnston. 

The  Honorary  President,  Dr.  T.  L.  Walker,  then  delivered  his 
address  on  '^  Mineralogy  for  Schools,"  illustrating  the  various 
points  with,  specimens.  Dr.  Walker  showed  the  proper  method  of 
pre])aring  sets  to  illustrate  the  physical  properties.  Each  speci- 
men had  a  number  on  a  spot  of  enamel.  The  numbering  adopted 
showed  set,  drawer,  row  and  specimen.     For  example,  a  specimen 
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inimbered  10625  belonged  to  set  10,  drawer  6,  row  2,  number  5. 
This  plan  prevented  confusion  by  enabling  one  to  replace  speci- 
luens  quickly  in  case  of  any  disarrangement. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  members  bring  fossils  and  minerals, 
and  that  a  place  be  made  on  next  year's  programme  for  exchange 
of  specimens. 

Dr.  Walker  very  kindly  invited  the  members  to  visit  the  new 
building  erected  for  Mineralogy  and  allied  subjects. 

Mr.  S.  B.  McCready  then  spoke  on  "  Our  Science  Text-Books," 
making  some  candid  criticism  and  offening  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions. After  discussion,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Turner,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  question 
of  science  text-books,  and  report  next  year,  and  that  the  Secretary 
inform  the  Department  of  our  desire. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  McCready,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hill,  that 
this  Section  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  selecting  or  pro- 
ducing science  text-books  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  this  Sec- 
tion.    Carried. 

Messrs.  Turner,  Lennox,  McCready  and  Hill  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  act  in  this  connection. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11  a.m.  to  afford  the  members  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  Professor  Moulton,  of  Chicago  University, 
on  '"  Lady  Macbeth." 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  at  2  p.m.  The  discussion 
of  the  question  of  science  text-books  was  resumed.  Owing  to  lack 
of  time  the  paper  on  "  Edible  Fungi,"  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Hill  was  not 
read  in  full.     It  was  left  over  as  part  of  next  year's  programme. 

The  Secretary  read  an  invitation  from  Mr.  B.  A.  Bensley  of 
the  Biological  Department,  to  the  members  to  call  if  they  desired 
information  regarding  the  summer  session  of  the  Biological  Sta- 
tion at  Georgian  Bay. 

At  2.30  the  Section  adjourned  to  meet  with  the  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Section.  Professor  W.  P.  Cohoe,  of  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, gave  a  good  paper  on  "  Some  Recent  Advances  in  Chem- 
istry." He  outlined  the  work  of  recent  investigations,  especially 
the  work  concerned  with  high  and  low  temperatures. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Loudon,  B.A.,  then  illustrated  some  new  apparatus 
of  original  design  for  the  teaching  of  elementary  mechanics.  The 
polygon  of  forces,  parallel  forces,  and  theory  of  reactions  were 
dealt  with,  and  the  apparatus  was  shown  to  illustrate  the  points 
most  admirably. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  SECTION. 

Tuesday^  April  25th^  1905. 

The  Section  met  in  Room  2  at  10.30  a.m.,  and  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  year,  the  President,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Little,  B.A.,  read  his  address  on  "  !New  Aims  and  Methods  in 
Classical  Study."     (See  page  100.) 

The  rest  of  the  forenoon  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  a  question  of  privilege  raised  by  Prof.  Carruthers, 
regarding  a  letter  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  newspapers 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hagarty,  dealing  with  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
University  authorities  in  prescribing  the  Latin  for  1907.  After 
Professor  Carruthers,  Professor  Fletcher,  Professor  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Hagarty  had  made  their  statements  further  explanations 
were  made  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Johnston,  Principal  Hutton  and  Chan- 
cellor Burwash,  and  it  developed  that  the  suggestions  of  the  Latin 
Committee  had  never  reached  the  Board  of  Arts  or  the  Senate, 
having  been  vetoed  by  the  Latin  Faculties  of  the  federated  Col- 
leges. Regret  was  expressed  by  several  of  the  speakers  that 
wrong  motives  had  been  imputed,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop.  Discussion  of  the  Committee's  report  was  postponed  to 
Wednesday  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  session  at  the  Chemical  Building,  Professor 
Callander,  of  Queen's  University,  read  a  paper  on  "  Experts  and 
Authority  in  Education."  This  was  a  powerful  and  sustained 
argument  on  the  value  of  Classics  in  education,  particularly  on 
the  aesthetic  side,  and  many  great  names  of  "  authorities  "  were 
cited  in  support  of  the  lecturer's  views,  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
"  experts "  or  faddists,  "  who  thought  more  of  ideas  than  of 
ideals." 

This  was  followed  by  a  lecture  on  '^  Pompeian  Art  and  Life," 
by  Dr.  G.  W.  Johnston.  Many  fine  lantern  views  were  sho\\Ti, 
some  of  them  beautifully  colored. 

Wednesday,  April  26th,  1905. 

The  discussion  on  Latin  for  matriculation  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Crawford,  who  distributed  copies  of  the  Committee's 
report,  explained  what  had  been  done  to  bring  it  before  the 
Education  Department    and  the    Senate  of  the    University,   and 
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gave  the  result  of  a  circular  he  had  sent  to  Principals  and  Classical 
MaBters  in  the  Province,  asking  their  views  on  the  matter.  A 
large  proportion  were  in  favor  of  re^lucing  the  present  amount  of 
prescription  in  Latin  authors  and  of  cutting  off  continuous  prose. 
There  was  c<msiderable  difference  of  opinion,  however,  regarding 
detaik- 

Mr.  Wetherell  presented  a  similar  report  of  answers  he  had 
re^'eived  to  his  circular,  ?jut  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  was 
not  a  question  to  be  settled  by  numbers  alone.  As  several  rnem- 
him  wished  to  discuss  the  question  further  a  motion  was  passed 
requesting  the  present  Executive  Vj  formulate  a  scheme  and  bring 
it  before  the  Section  on  Thursday  at  9  a.m. 

7'he  meriting  adjourned  at  11  a.m.  to  hear  Professor  Moulton's 
address  to  the  combined  Sections. 

In  the  afternoon  session  at  the  Chemical  Building  the  members 
greatly  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  Professor  Moultfjn's 
interpretative  recital  of  the  "  Alcestis  "  of  Euripides. 

The  Honorary  President,  Mr.  IT.  I.  Strang,  then  gave  a 
feliciVjiJB  address  on  "  The  Outlook  for  Classics  in  Our  High 
Schools,"  which  was  replete  with  interesting  reminiscences  and 
inspiriting  advice.  The  afteriioon's  programme  was  closed  with 
i>n  illustrat/id  paper  by  Mr.  If.  T.  F.  Duckworth  on  "  Cyprus." 

During  the  afternoon  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Honorary  Pre-sideni,       -  -  T.  Callander. 

President,  -         -         J.  Fletcher. 

Vice-President,  -        -         F.  C.  Colbeck. 

Hecretary-TreaHurer ,        -         -         11.  J.  Crawford. 
Covncillorfi,  -         -         J.  T.  Luton,  J.  C.  Robertson, 

G.  W.  Johnston,  J.  Morgan. 

TjjujtsiMy,  Apkii>  27Tif,  1905. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  at  9  a.m.,  before  resuming  the  dis- 
cussion, a  motion  of  condolence  with  Mr.  F.  W.  French,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  was  moved  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  llagarty  and  unanimously  passed. 

The  majority  report  from  the  Executive  proposed  the  following 
scheme  for  Latin  for  matriculation: 

Ca.'sar,  00  chapters;  Virgil,  300  lines;  sight,  85  per  cent,  of 
paper. 
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A  minority  report  proposed  two  papers: 

First  Paper — Caesar,  sight  translation ;  Virgil,  500  lines ;  ques- 
tions on  Accidence. 

Second  Paper — Syntax  on  Casar:  Bellum  Britannicum.    Sen- 
tences for  translation  into  English. 

A  number  of  objections  were  urged  to  both  plans,  and  finally 
the  minority  report  was  carried  by  a  narrow  majority  on  the  fol- 
loA\ing  division:  Yeas — Messrs.  Strang,  Johnston,  Hutton, 
EoI>ertson,  Fletcher,  Milner,  Colbeck,  Glassey,  Hardie,  Treleaven, 
Crawford.  Nays — Messrs.  Henderson,  Passmore,  L.  C.  Smith, 
Coombes,  Hagarty,  Mayberry,    Grant,    Little  and  Miss  Fitzgerald. 

A  motion  was  then  carried  that  this  proposal  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  College  and  High  School  Department,  and  the 
Section  adjourned. 

II.  J.  Crawford^  Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 

SECTION. 

Tuesday^  April  25th^  1905. 

The  Section  met  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  in  Room  16,  the 
President,  W.  J.  Robertson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  1904  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Manley  reported  informally  for  the  Library  Com- 
mittee appointed  last  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Rose  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
was  postponed  till  Wednesday. 

Mr.  W.  Govenlock  was  appointed  press  reporter. 

The  following  notice  of  motion  was  given:  Moved  Ijv  G.  W. 
Keith,  seconded  by  A.  W.  Massey,  that  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Section  arrange  to  have  a  discussion  on  the  Mathematical 
papers  of  the  July  Departmental  Examinations  and  on  the  method 
of  their  marking,  at  the  succeeding  annual  meeting  of  the  Section. 

The  President  then  gave  his  address,  which  dealt  with  the 
effects  of  the  new  regulations  on  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  in 
the  High  Schools, 

]\rr.  G.  W.  Keith,  B.A.,  then  followed  with  a  paper  on  ''  The 
Development  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  America." 

The  last  paper  of  this  session  was  given  by  W.  J.  Patterson, 
M.A.,  the  subject  being  "  Some  Modem  Conceptions  of  Geometry." 
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Wednesday,  April  26tii,  1905. 

The  Section  met  at  9.30  this  morning,  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chas.  ]\[.  Turton,  business  manager  of  "  School  Science  and 
Mathematics,"  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  regarding  this  magazine, 
offering  it  at  a  dollar  rate  if  a  club  of  fifty  from  this  Section  and 
the  Natural  Science  Section  was  formed. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gray,  B.A,,  then  gave  a  paper  on  "'  Graphical 
Algebra,"  illustrated  by  drawings. 

An  address  on  "  The  Theory  of  Positive  and  ^Negative  Quanti- 
ties," by  I.  J.  J]irchard,  Ph.D.,  was  the  next  number  on  the 
programme. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  hear  Dr.  Moulton,  of  Chicago 
University,  address  the  General  Association. 

The  Section  was  called  to  order  again  at  2  p.m.  Professor 
DeLury  read  the  following  report  from  the  Library  Committee : 

"  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Mathematical  Section  of  the 
O.  E.  A.  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  a  library  for  the 
Section  beg  to  report  as  follows :  They  consider  it  advisable  and 
possible  to  establish  a  library  in  connection  with  the  Section  to 
consist  of : 

"  (a)  Text-books  and  treatises  on  Mathematical  and  Physical 
subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Secondary  Schools; 

"  (b),  Works  l)earing  on  the  history  and  pedagogy  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics; 

''  (c)  Periodicals  devoted  to  elementary  Mathematics  and 
Physics. 

"  It  is  recommended  that  the  books  be  placed  in  a  room  in  the 
Main  Building  of  the  University  if  suitable  arrangements  can  be 
made."  • 

On  motion  of  IT.  S.  Robertson  the  sum  of  $35  was  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 

On  motion- of  Mr.  R.  A.  Thompson  the  following  were  appointed 
a  Library  Committee  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  and  pur- 
chases: Professor  DeLury,  Professor  W.  J.  Loudon,  P.  P.  Manley, 
Dr.  Birchard  and  Professor  McKay. 

The  motion  by  !Mr.  G.  W.  "^'^^pith.  of  which  notice  was  given 
Tuesday  afternoon,  after  some  discussion,  was  carried. 
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The  election  of  officers  and  councillors  was  then  proceeded  with 
and  resulted  as  follows: 

Honorary  President,       -         VV.  ,] .  llobcrtsoii,  Jj.A.,  LL.li. 

President  -         C.  A.  Chant,  Ph.D. 

Vice-President,  -         H.  S.  Kobertson,  B.A. 

Sec-Treasurer,  -         R.  Wightman,  U.A. 

Councillors,  -         Jas.  Davison,  G.  W.  Keith,  G.  H. 

Hogarth,  Professor  DeLnrv.  R.  A. 
Gray,  J.  W.  Odell,  J.  T.^  Craw- 
ford and  Miss  M.  Hills. 

Representative  to  College  and 

H.  S.  Department,  H.  S.  Robertson. 

Professor  McLennan  exhibited  and  briefly  ex]>lained  the  working 
of  a  radium  clock. 

Professor  W.  P.  Colioe,  of  McMaster  University,  then  gave  an 
address,  "  Some  Recent  Advances  in  Chemistry." 

This  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  and  explanation  of  some 
new  apparatus  for  teaching  elementary  mechanics,  by  Professor  W. 
J.  Loudon. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

LI.  S.  Robertson,  Secretary. 


MINUTES   OF   THE   HISTORICAL   SECTION. 

The  eleventli  annual  meeting  of  the  Historical  Section  of 
the  O.  E.  Association  was  held  on  April  25th  and  26th,  1905, 
in  LTniversity  College,  Toronto. 

On  Tuesday,  April  25th,  at  2  p.m.,  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Ontario  Historical  Society  was  held  in  Room  10,  ^Ir.  Geo.  R. 
Pattullo,  President  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Embrec,  Chairman  of  the  College  and  High  School 
Department,  was  introduced  and  explained  that  in  the  new  plan 
of  reorganization  of  the  General  Association,  the  Historical  Sec- 
tion might,  if  it  chose,  dissociate  itself  from  the  College  and  High 
School  Department  and  become  a  "  General  Department." 
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Ou  motion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Carstairs,  seconded  by  Professor  Wrongs 
it  was  resolved  that  no  action  should  be  taken,  and  that  this  Sec- 
tion shall  remain  in  its  present  status. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  -         Wm.  Dale,  M.A. 

Y ice-President,  -         J.  P.  lioag,  B,x\. 

Sec-Treasurer,  -         J.  S.  Carstairs,  B.A. 

Councillors,  -         Miss  Janet  Carnochan,   A.   C.   Cas-, 

selman,  W.  L.  Grant,  M.A.,  W. 
S.  Milner,  M.A.,  W.  G.  Robert- 
son, B.A.,  LL.B.,  and  Geo.  M. 
Wrong,  M.A. 

Representative  to  College  and 

H.  8.  Department,  W.  J.  Robertson, 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Wrong,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  be  a  Committee  to  enter  into 
communication  with  teachers  of  English  with  a  view  to  merging 
this  Section  into  an  English  and  History  Section.     Carried. 

Miss  Janet  Carnochan's  interesting  paper,  ''  A  Wife's  Devo- 
tion," dealt  with  the  heroic  exertions  of  Maria  Wait  during  four 
years  to  save  the  life  of  her  husband,  Benjamin  Wait,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  oi 
1837.  When  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  changed  to  trans- 
portation to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  her  efforts  to  secure  a  commuta- 
tion brought  her  into  contact  with  a  large  number  of  the  notable 
men  and  women  of  her  time,  who  sympathized  with  her  mission. 

"  The  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  Waterloo  County,"  by  Rev.  A. 
B.  Sherk,  was  a  model  of  historical  method  for  one  preparing  a 
history  of  local  conditions. 

A  spirited  discussion  followed  in  which  Mr.  C.  C.  James,  Dr. 
Needier,  Mr.  J.  S.  Carstairs,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Barlow  Cum- 
berland, Mr.  David  Boyle  and  Mr.  Moyer  tools  part. 

"  Direct  Legislation,  and  Modern  Democratic  Problems," 
by  W.  C.  Good,  B.A.,  was  an  admirable  presentation  of  recent 
efforts  to  improve  the  representative  system.  The  optional  refer- 
endum and  the  popular  initiative,  it  was  suggested,  would  remove 
many  questions  from  the  arena  of  partisanship,  and  afford  a 
safety  valve  to  discontent. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  it  was  resolved  that  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Sherk  and  Mr.  Good  be,  if  possible,  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 
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Wednesday,  April  26th,  1905. 

At  a  joint  meeting  at  2  p.m.  in  tlie  Biological  Building,  two 
admirable  papers  were  presented :  "  Schiller  Centenary,"  by 
W.  H.  vander  Smissen,  M.A.,  and  '^  French  Art  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,"  by  J.  Home  Cameron,  M.A. 

J.  S.  Carstairs,  Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  April  25th,  1905. 

The  Commercial  Section  of  the  O.  E.  A.  met  on  the  above  date 
Li  Room  6  of  Toronto  University,  Main  Building.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  A.  S.  Laing,  of  St.  Catharines,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent W.  Ward,  of  Kingston,  the  chair  was  taken  by  II.  li.  Eldon, 
of  Toronto.  The  jNlinutes  of.  1901  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Letters  were  read  from  several  Commercial  teachers  expressing 
their  inability  to  be  present,  and  regret  at  not  receiving  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  practical  programme  provided  by  the 
Executive.  W.  P.  Dandy  intimated  that  his  paper  on  "  Type- 
writing "  would  be  read  by  another.  R.  S.  Simpson  expressed  his 
desire  for  a  continuance  of  the  uniform  examination  for  Gradua- 
tion Diplomas  instituted  last  year,  and  the  ho^De  that  some  action 
would  be  taken  in  reference  to  a  suitable  text-book  for  school 
classes  in  Commercial  Law. 

A  communication  from  H.  W.  Anger  was  read,  asking  the  Sec- 
tion to  again  place  itself  on  record  in  reference  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  his  book,  entitled  "  Summary  of  Commercial  Law." 

Moved  by  E.  C.  Srigley,  seconded  by  T.  C.  Doidge,  tliat  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Section,  Mr.  Anger's  book  is  the  most  suitable 
book  for  the  study  of  this  subject  in  Commercial  Classes,  and  that 
it,  therefore,  be  recommended  for  authorization.      Carried. 

A  communication  was  read  from  L.  E.  Embree,  asking  what 
relation  to  the  General  Association  this  Section  preferred — 
whether  a  special  Department  with  direct  representation  to  tlie 
Executive  of  the  General  Association,  or  as  at  present  constituted, 
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a  Section  of  the  College  and  High  School  Department,  with  repre- 
sentation through  that  Department  as  at  present. 

Moved  by  D.  Walker,  seconded  by  E.  C.  Srigley,  that  this 
Section  for  the  present  remain  a  Section  of  the  College  and  High 
School  Department,  and  that  the  Secretary  report  this  resolution 
to  the  Committee  on  Changes  in  the  Constitution  before  the  even- 
ing meeting.     Carried. 

J.  A.  Dickinson  reported  for  the  Examination  Committee  of 
1904  as  follows:  Six  papers  were  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
the  following  subjects:  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms,  Commer- 
cial Law^,  Correspondence,  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Short- 
hand Dictation  at  60,  80  and  100  words  per  minute.  Each  paper 
Avas  made  along  the  lines  followed  by  the  Business  Educators' 
Association  in  framing  their  graduation  examinations.  In  re- 
sponse to  enquiries,  several  Commercial  teachers  obtained  copies 
which  were  used  in  connection  with  their  own  local  examination 
for  Graduation  Diplomas.  Several  others  wrote  to  the  effect  that 
owing  to  certain  l(X?al  arrangements  for  holding  periodical  exam- 
inations, the  papers  were  too  late  to  be  of  use  in  1904,  but  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  this  initiatory  step  towards  maintain- 
ing som.e  uniform  standard  of  excellence  in  the  various  Commer- 
cial classes  by  having  such  a  set  of  examination  papers  issued  each 
year. 

Moved  by  L.  W.  Taylor,  seconded  by  D.  Walker,  that  the  report 
be  adopted.     Carried. 

Moved  by  L.  W.  Taylor,  seconded  by  J.  A.  Harper,  that  the 
issue  of  a  set  of  uniform  examination  papers  be  maintained  from 
year  to  year  by  a  Committee  appointed  at  each  meeting  of  the 
Association ;  that  this  Committee  consist  of  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary  and  one  Councillor  from  the  officers  elected ; 
that  this  Committee  prepare  papers,  not  for  the  year  in  which  they 
are  elected,  but  for  the  following  year ;  that  this  Committee  be  a 
Standing  Committee  to  ascertain  if  any  financial  assistance  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Government  to  help  defray  examiner's  expenses 
ill  preparing  and  issuing  the  papers  only ;  that  the  Committee  of 
1904  be  requested  to  prepare  a  set  of  papers  for  1905,  and  that  a 
fee  of  25  cents  be  collected  by  the  Secretary  from  each  teacher 
requesting  a  set  of  the  papers,  to  assist  in  the  expense  of  issuing 
the  same ;  that  the  papers  be  made  to  indicate  the  course  of  study 
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pursued  by  the  Business  Educators'  Association,  and  to  include 
papers  in  (1)  Book-keeping — Tlieory;  (2)  Book-keeping — Prac- 
tice; (3)  Business  Forms;  (4)  Commercial  Law;  (5)  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic;  (6)  Commercial  Correspondence  and  Spelling; 
(7)  Shorthand  Dictation  at  rates  ranging  from  60  to  100  words 
per  minute.     Carried. 

Miss  K.  McLellan  then  gave  an  outline  of  one  year's  work  in 
Shorthand  in  the  Commercial  Classes  of  the  Toronto  Junction 
High  School.  In  reading  her  routine  Miss  McLellan  stated 
clearly  how  she  laid  a  good  foundation  in  the  first  year's  course, 
dAvelling  especially  on  the  importance  of  giving  abundant  practice 
ill  transcribing  from  longhand  to  shorthand,  rather  than  too  much 
attention  to  the  reading  of  shorthand  writing.  She  also  indicated 
the  methods  employed  with  pupils  of  the  second  year's  course,  in 
acquiring  speed  in  shorthand  and  accuracy  of  transcription,  both 
in  longhand  and  in  typewriting. 

Moved  by  D.  Walker,  seconded  by  E.  C.  Srigley,  that  with  Miss 
McLellan's  permission,  her  paper  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  O.  E.  A.     Carried. 

Wednesday^  April  26th^  1905, 

10.30  a.m. — Mr.  W.  P.  Dandy's  paper  on  "  Typewriting"  was 
then  read,  and  the  specimens  of  class  exercises  were  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  table  for  examination  and  inspection  till  the  after- 
noon session. 

1.30  p.m. — Mr.  B.  C.  Symmons,  of  London,  then  gave  a  short 
talk  on  the  "  Science  and  Art  of  Typewriting,"  after  which  he 
pointed  out  from  a  sample  machine  some  of  the  new  features  and 
points  of  superiority  of  the  L.  C.  Smith  Bros,  new  typewriter. 

J.  A.  Dickinson  then  followed  with  an  outline  of  one  year's 
course  in  Book-keeping  accomplished  by  the  Commercial  classes 
in  the  London  Collegiate  Institute.  The  outlined  course  was 
defined  and  illustrated  by  accompanying  specimens  of  class  exer- 
cises, and  indicated  the  method  by  which  the  principles  of  Book- 
keeping were  mastered  thoroughly  in  the  first  year  classes.  It 
also  pointed  out  the  reality  of  office  practice  developed  in  the 
school-room  in  the  writing  out  of  the  busino^ss  forms,  and  filing 
of  all  such  papers  in  connection  with  the  recording  of  the  business 
transactions  of  all  text-book  sets  and  exercises. 
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The  election  of  oflScers  was  then  held  for  the  following  year  as 
follows : 

President,  -         J.  A.  Dickinson,  London. 

Vice-President,  -         Miss  K.  McLellan,  Toronto  Jet. 

Sec-Treasurer,  -         W.  G-.  Edwards,  Woodstock. 

Councillors,  -         A.     Voaden,     St.     Thomas ;    K.     S. 

Simpson,  Ottawa;  Miss  E.  Par- 
lee,  Goderich;  W.  P.  Dandy, 
Toronto;  E.  C.  Doidge,  Orillia; 
J.  A.  Harper,  Guelph. 

Representative  to  College  and 

H.  S.  Department,  R.  H.  Eldon,  Toronto. 


MINUTES    OF    THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday^  Apkil  25th^  1905. 

Forenoon  Session. 

The  Public  School  Department  of  O.  E.  A.  met  in  the  East  Hall 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  at  10  a.m.,  W.  D.  Spence,  of  St. 
Mary's,  in  the  chair.  After  devotional  exercises  the  regular  order 
of  business  was  proceeded  with. 

T.  E.  Langfoi'd,  of  Shelburne,  was  elected  Minute  Secretary,  and 
C.  G.  Eraser  and  Henry  Ward  were  elected  auditors. 

The  Minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  printed  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  Proceedings  were,  upon  motion,  taken  as  read. 

Communications  were  read — 

(1)  From  A.  Kirk  Cameron  regretting  his  inability  to  be  pres- 
ent to  read  paper  assigned  to  him. 

(2)  From  West  Grey  Teachers'  Association  re  age  of  child  at 
starting  to  school.     Referred  to  Resolutions  Committee. 

(3)  From  Waterloo  Teachers'  Association  re  resolutions  circu- 
lated from  this  Department.  Referred  to  Resolutions'  Com- 
mittee. 

(4)  From  Lennox  and  Addington  Teachers'  Association  to  the 
same  effect. 

(5)  From  Kingston  Teachers'  Association  to  the  same  effect. 
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(6)  From  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  re  History  Text-Book.  Eeferred 
f:  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

(7),  (8)  and  (9)  From  —Stuart  of  Stratford,  W.  D.  Spence  of 
St.  Mary's,  and  John  Dearness  of  London  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  then  read  by  R.  A.  Ward.  (See 
page  197.) 

Upon  motion  of  Grey  and  Fraser  the  report  was  received. 

Fraser-Beeton :  That  the  President  name  a  Committee  to  deal 
with  any  changes  made  in  Constitution  of  General  Association 
and  report  later.      Carried. 

R.  A.  Ward-Acheson :  That  the  President  name  a  Committee  to 
consider  suggestion  of  Secretary  re  revenue  of  Department,  and 
closer  relations  with  local  associations.     Carried. 

C.  E.  Kelley  then  read  the  Treasurer's  report  shoAving  total 
receipts  of  $69.85,  and  expenditure  of  $58.64;  balance  on  hand, 
$11.21.  There  was  still  to  be  received  the  inspectors'  share  of 
expenses  of  joint  committee  re  "  Reorganization  of  Training 
Schools,"  viz.,  $2.10. 

Liddicoat — Burchell :  That  report  of  Treasurer  be  received  and 
referred  to  the  auditors.     Carried. 

As  the  Committee  on  Organization  of  Teachers  in  Ontario  was- 
not  quite  ready  to  report,  it  was  decided,  upon  motion  of 
S.  Acheson  and  R.  A.  Ward,  to  defer  its  reception  till  9.45  Wednes- 
day morning.     Carried. 

Committee  to  present  Department's  resolutions  to  Minister  of 
Education  reported  verbally  through  the  Chairman  of  Committee, 
Mr.  S.  McAllister,  that  the -Minister  had  received  the  deputation 
and  listened  very  attentively  to  their  arguments.  The  Minister 
said  that  he  thought  the  Public  School  teachers  should  certainly 
be  consulted  in  matters  pertaining  specially  to  their  work.  He 
promised  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  Committee's  ■'■ccoTn- 
mendations. 

McAllister-Ward :    That  the  report  be  received.     Carried. 

Ward-Fraser :    That  the  report  be  adopted.     Carried. 

Upon  motion  the  President  was  asked  to  name  a  Colnmittee  on 
Resolutions. 

A  joint  meeting  of  Inspectors',  Training  and  Public  School 
Departments  was  then  held  to  consider  the  report  of  Committee 
on  "  Reorganization  of  Training  Schools." 

President  Connolly  of  the  Inspectors'  Department  was  ask.  ! 
to  take  the  chair. 
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Mr.  John  Dearness  presented  the  report.     (See  page  231.) 

Dearness-Scott :  That  rej)ort  be  received.     Carried. 

C.  B.  Edwards-J.  W.  Plewes:  That  this  joint  meeting  recom- 
mend a  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  Model  Schools. 

W.  E.  Chisholm-T.  E.  Langford  in  amendment:  (1)  That  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  be  left  over  till  next  year's  meeting; 
(2)  tliat  a  Committee  of  nine  (three  from  each  Department  repre- 
sented) be  appointed  to  report  on  the  matter;  (3)  that  reasonable 
time  be  given  for  consideration  of  this  Committee's  report  at  next 
year's  meeting.     Amendment  carried. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  12.15  p.m. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Joint  meeting  of  Training  and  Public  School  Departments.  Mr. 
jS    B.  Sinclair,  President  of  Training  Department,  presided. 

By  permission  of  the  meeting  W.  D.  Spence  announced  the  fol- 
lowing Committees  of  Public  School  Department: 

1.  On  Constitution — J.  Bennett,  Wm.  Brown,  Walker  Kirk- 
ton,  A.  H.  Beaton,  Pt.  A.  Ward. 

2.  Re  plans  for  increasing  revenue  and  securing  better  relations 
T^-ith  local  associations — S.  Acheson,  J.  E.  Burchell,  T.  E.  Lang- 
ford,  L.  H.  Luck,  J.  T.  Curtis,  E.  A.  Ward,  and  Misses  Waters 
and  M.  CoUinson. 

3.  Eesolutions — C.  G.  Eraser,  C.  H.  Liddicoat,  A.  H.  Mus- 
grove,  H.  W.  Brown,  G.  H.  Jolley,  Martin  Kerr,  and  Henry  Ward. 

ISTotices  of  motion  were,  by  courtesy,  also  permitted  to  be  read. 
{!)  Re  personnel  of  Entrance  Board,  by  T.  E.  Langford;  (2)  re 
appointment  of  an  Educational  Commission,  by  S.  Acheson. 

The  joint  meeting  was  then  opened  to  discuss  the  topic,  "  Quali- 
fications, Status  and  Eemuneration  of  Public  School  Teachers," 
Mr.  S.  Silcox,  of  St.  Thomas,  leading  with  a  very  thoughtful 
paper  on  "  Preparation  of  the  Teacher  Compared  with  that  De- 
manded for  other  Callings."  (See  Training  Department,  page 
237.) 

It  was  agreed  to  hear  all  three  papers  before  the  discussion 
should  begin. 

William  Scott,  of  Toronto  formal  School,  then  dealt 
with  "  The  Gross  and  ISTet  Income  of  Teachers,  compared  with 
that  received  in  other  callings."     This  paper  was  listened  to  with 
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rapt  attention  while  the  speaker  presented  some  very  startling 
statistics  that  even  teachers  were  surprised  to  hear,  and  showing 
that  teachers  were  paid  scarcely  a  degree  better  than  the  lowest 
order  of  labore];s. 

H.  P.  Kennedy,  Trustee,  of  Peterboro,  gave  a  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  on  "  Salary  Schedules,"  illustrating  his  subject  on  the 
blackboard.     (See  pag^  203.) 

F.  C.  Colbeck,  representing  the  High  School  Headmasters,  was 
asked  to  speak  on  behalf  of  that  Section,  and  gave  an  array  of 
figures  corroborating  and  supplementing  those  of  Mr.  Scott. 

There  followed  an  animated  and  interesting  discussion  culmin- 
ating in  the  following  resolutions : 

(1)  W.  E.  Groves- W.  P.  Moore — That  it  be  a  request  from  this 
joint  meeting  that  the  facts  of  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Col- 
beck be  printed  in  detail  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  distributed 
among  the  teachers  of  the  Province  and  others  interested. 
Carried. 

(2)  K.  A.  Ward-W.  D.  Spence — That  a  Committee  composed 
of  the  readers  of  papers  at  these  two  joint  meetings,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Departments  concerned,  1)e  asked  to  meet  at  4.30 
p.m.  to-day  to  draft  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  general  topic, 
and  that  the  representatives  from  the  High  School  Headmasters' 
Section  be  invited  to  meet  with  them.     Carried. 

The  general  topic  was  discussed  by  the  following:  Messrs.  Sud- 
daby,  K.  A.  Ward,  S.  Acheson,  Liddicoat,  LangforcT,  Keys, 
Beaton,  Mitchell,  Curtis,  Gray,  Scott,  and  Miss  Agnes  Purvis. 

Department  adjourned  at  4.45  p.m. 

Wedistesday^  April  26th,  1905. 

Session  opened  in  the  morning  with  devotional  exercises  led  b/ 
Secretary  Ward. 

Minutes  of  Tuesday's  sessions  read  and  confirmed. 

Upon  motion  the  President  was  asked  to  name  a  Committee  of 
three  to  act  in  conjunction  with  similar  committees  of  Training 
and  Inspectors'  Departments,  re  "  Eeorganization  of  Training 
Schools." 

Mr.  Henry  Ward  read  auditors'  report  confirming  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer.  The  report  was  received  and  adopted  upon  motion 
of  H.  Ward  and  C.  G.  Fraser. 
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The  Secretaiy  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  Secretary 
of  Inspectors'  Department  re  account  for  expenses  of  joint  report 
of  Dcarness  and  Putman. 

The  Vice-President,  J.  Bennett,  then  took  the  chair  wliile  Presi- 
dent W.  D.  Spence  gave  his  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
question  of  "  Teachers'  Union."     (See  page  190.) 

W.  F.  Moore-D.  Young:  That  the  President's  address  be  printed 
iin  the  Minutes,  and  that  the  portion  referring  to  teachers'  union 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Organization  of  Teachers  of 
Ontario.     Carried. 

The  report  of  Committee  on  "  Organization  of  Teachers  "  was 
next  considered,  after  presentation  by  C.  G.  Fraser. 

Fraser-Stuart :    That  the  report  be  received.     Carried. 

E.  A.  Ward-L.  H.  Luck:  That  the  Committee  be  asked  to  con- 
tinue their  work  for  another  year  and  to  formulate  and  report  to 
this  Department  some  definite  scheme  of  organization.     Carried. 

Upon  motion,  T.  E.  Langford's  notice  of  motion  was  referred  to 
Committee  on  Resolutions  of  this  Department,  and  that  of  S. 
Acheson  to  the  Committee  of  the  joint  meeting. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  resulting  as 
follows : 

President,  -  -  J.  Bennett,  Toronto, 

Y ice-President,  -  -  S.   Acheson,  Ottawa. 

Secretary,  -  -  R.  A.  Ward,  Toronto. 

Treasurer,  -  -  C.  E.  Kelley,  Hamilton. 

The  Department  adjourned  at  10.45  to  hear  Professor  Moul- 
ton's  address  in  Wycliffe  Hall,  on  "  The  Character  of  Lady 
l^faebeth." 

Afterxoox  Session. 

Joint  meeting  of  Training  and  Public  School  Departments  con- 
f'nued  with  W.  D.  Spence,  President  of  Public  School  Depart- 
ment, presiding. 

The  fourth  paper  of  the  series  was  given  by  A.  McMillan,  of 
Toronto,  on  "  Means  of  Retaining  Male  Teachers  in  the  Profes- 
sion." As  Mr.  Cameron  could  not  give  his  paper  on  "  Perma- 
nency in  the  Profession,"  Mr.  McMillan  had  kmdly  consented  to 
fleal  with  both  questions  in  his  paper.     (See  page  207.) 

^[r.  Geo.  A.  Aylesworth  then  gave  a  short  address  on  "  How 
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O.  E.  A.  may  Influence  Legislation."  Mr.  Aylesworth  was  of  the 
opinion  that  we  had  too  much  instead  of  too  little  legislation,  but 
ad^"ised  the  urging  of  needed  legislation  upon  the  Minister  of 
Education.  The  Minister  would  not,  however,  introduce  legisla- 
tion unless  he  was  sure  of  a  majority  of  the  House.  The  speaker 
said  that  there  was  great  need  of  clean  men,  such  as  those  before 
him,  in  politics,  on  the  hustings,  and  at  the  ballot  box,  to  deter- 
mine who  should  be  our  legislators. 

The  joint  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  presented  their  report 
which,  after  careful  consideration  and  slight  amendment,  was 
adopted  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  Government  of  Ontario  be  asked  to  fix  a  minimum 
salary  for  Public  School  teachers. 

2.  That  the  minimum  age  of  teachers  be  fixed  at  21  years. 

3.  That  the  minimum  academic  and  professional  qualification 
of  teachers  be  materially  increased. 

4.  (a)  That  the  minimum  qualification  of  a  Principal  of  a 
Public  School  of  two  to  five  rooms  inclusive  be  a  second-class  cer- 
tificate;  (b)  that  the  minimum  academic  qualification  of  a  Prin- 
cipal of  a  Public  School  of  six  or  more  rooms  be  a  senior  leaving 
certificate;  (c)  that  continuation  classes  (grade  A),  in  Public 
Schools,  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  corresponding  grades  of 
High  Schools  as  regards  equipment,  government  and  teachers' 
qualifications. 

5.  That  the  Government  of  Ontario  be  asked  to  materially  in- 
crease the  annual  grant  to  Public  Schools,  and  that  it  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  following  lines :  1.  Teachers'  qualifications ;  2.  Per- 
centage of  average  attendance;  3.  Rate  of  assessment  and  taxation 
for  Public  School  purposes;  4.  The  teacher's  salary;  5.  School 
equipment. 

6.  That  a  Provincial  system  of  superannuation  be  adopted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  and  maintained  by  the 
whole  teaching  body  of  the  Province,  and  aided  by  the  State. 

7.  That  the  practice  of  asking  teachers,  when  applying  for 
pos.itions.  to  state  salary  ex}>ected,  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  that 
we  strongly  protest  against  it,  and  that  all  departments  be  requested 
t.)  co-operate  in  discouraging  in  every  way  possible  this  very  ob- 
jectionable practice ;  and  that  the  following  be  a  committee  to  deal 
with  the  question  on  our  behalf:  Messrs.  L.  E.  Embree,  W.  Scott 
and  r.  G.  Eraser. 
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8.  That  by  way  of  encouraging  professional  study  by  those 
teachers  who  have  obtained  first-class  professional  certificates,  the 
Education  Department  be  requested  to  arrange  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  University  of  Toronto  for  such  teachers  to  take  the  exam- 
inations for  B.  Psed.,  the  candidates  being  credited  with  two  or 
more  subjects  upon  which  they  write  and  pass,  until  the  subjects 
of  the  whole  examination  be  completed;  and  that  a  distinction  be 
made  between  such  graduates  and  those  who  have  obtained  the 
degree  of  B.  Pa?d. 

9.  That  the  Education  Department  be  requested  to  permit  a 
candidate  for  senior  leaving,  who  holds  a  second-class  certificate, 
and  is  not  in  attendance  at  the  High  School,  but  is  engaged  in 
teaching,  the  option  of  writing  on  any  two  or  more  subjects  in  one 
year. 

R.  A.  Ward-T.  E.  Langford:  That  Dr.  Sinclair  give  notice  of 
motion  in  the  General  Association  this  evening,  re  the  above 
adopted  report.     Carried. 

Fraser-Liddicoat :  That  other  sections  be  requested  to  appoint 
committees  of  two  or  three  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  of 
the  Public  School  Department  on  "  Organization  of  Teachers." 
Carried.  , 

Session  adjourned. 

Thursday^  April  27th,  1905. 

Meeting  opened  in  the  morning  with  devotional  exercises. 

Minutes  of  yesterday's  sessions  read  and  confirmed. 

President  Spencp  named  Committee  of  three  on  Reorganization 
of  Training  Schools :  A.  McMillan,  Toronto ;  William  Browm, 
Motherwell ;  L.  H.  Luck,  Deseronto. 

R.  A.  Ward-Bennett:  That  officers  of  all  departments  be  asked 
to  confer  at  noon  to-day  re  joint  meetings  next  year.     Carried. 

Ward-Acheson :  That  Training  Department  be  asked  to  have 
papers  of  Messrs.  Silcox  and  Scott  printed  in  Minutes,  and  that 
those  of  Messrs.  McMillan  and  Kennedy  be  printed  by  this  De- 
partment.    Carried. 

Notice  of  motion  was  given  by  J.  A.  Short  re  reports  of  attend- 
ance of  pupils,  etc.,  terminating  at  end  of  June.  Referred  to 
Resolutions  Committee. 

Another  from  Inspe<'tors'  Department,  re  Text-Books,  was  read 
and  referred  to  same  Committee. 
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Tlie  report  of  Committee  re  Revenue  and  Local  Associations 
then  reported : 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report : 

1.  (a)  That  they  learn  with  regret  that  in  many  counties  in- 
spectors are  remiss  in  the  matter  of  forwarding  to  teachers'  asso- 
ciations communications  sent  through  them. 

(h)  That  they  would  recommend  that  the  literature  of  this  De- 
partment be  forwarded  to  delegates  who  have  attended  previous 
meetings  and  to  Secretaries  of  associations  in  counties  whence  such 
conditions  are  reported ;  and 

(c)  That  the  Minister  of  Education  be  requested  throui>,h 
Mr.  Doan  to  have  a  column  for  secretaries'  names  and  addresses 
included  in  the  annual  report  of  county,  town  and  city  associations, 
issued  by  the  Education  Department. 

2.  That  each  county  association  be  asked  to  contribute  annually 
to  this  Department  tlie  sum  of  $2  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  better  communication  between  this  and  the 
county  organizations. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Harper,  of  Guelph,  and  Commercial  Master  Dickinson,  of 
London  C.  I.,  gave  brief  addresses  on  '^  Methods  and  Texts  in 
Book-keeping." 

The  conference  on  "  Xature  Study  "  was  then  opened  by  Mr. 
Jno.  Dearness,  of  London  Kormal  School,  the  following  synopsis 
indicating  the  line  of  thought  pursued : 

1.  What  should  be  the  aim  ?  Illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
Great  Teacher,  Comenius,  Bacon,  Eousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel. 
Acquire  knowledge  by  intuition,  perception,  language,  reflection ; 
training  of  will,  intellect,  emotional  nature ;  nature  study,  not  in- 
formation about  nature ;  cultivation  of  sympathy,  reflection  and 
action — for  enjoyment  and  usefulness;  education  l^y  interaction 
of  child  and  environment. 

2.  TSTiat  is  the  method 'I  1st.  Attentive  exercises  of  senses.  2nd. 
Eeflection — reasoning.  3rd.  Practical  dediictions.  4th.  Ex- 
pression. 

3.  What  is  the  suhjecf-mntter?  Environment — animate  and  in- 
animate nature :  curriculum. 

4.  Place  on  the  time-iahle. 

5.  Correlations  to  other  studies. 

6.  School  gardens. 
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The  conference  on  "  School  Art "  was  opened  at  11  o'clock  by 
Miss  J.  Semple,  who  answered  questions,  and  gave  hints  on 

1.  Materials — Sheets  of  manilla  paper,  rough;  pencils,  char-^ 
coal,  crayons,  water-colors,  ink,  brushes. 

2.  Placing  of  Objects — -If  possible  give  each  pupil  its  own 
specimen.  Place  sprays  on  sheet  same  size  as  to  be  drawn  on. 
Place  boards  across  aisles  for  objects  when  one  each  cannot  be  had. 
Hang  fruits  on  walls,  etc. 

3.  Use  of  "  finders  "  to  secure  beautiful  grouping  or  selection. 

4.  Many  poor  drawings  may  be  recomposed  by  use  of  "  finder  " 
and  made  more  beautiful. 

5.  Hints  on  space  relations  and  color  harmony. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Miss  Semple,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Dearness  for  their  excellent  work. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2.15. 

Minutes  of  forenoon  session  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  J.  Bennett  read  report  of  Committee  on  Eevision  of 
Constitution,  and  moved,  seconded  by  E.  A.  Ward,  that  the  report 
be  adopted.  During  the  discussion  on  the  question  the  mover  and 
seconder  accepted  slight  alterations,  and  the  report  was  adopted 
as  follows: 

1.  Article  3  shall  read: 

(a)  The  officers  of  this  Department  shall  be  Past  President, 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

(&)  The  two  Councillors  for  this  Department  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  General  Association  shall  be  the  Past  President 
and  the  Vice-President. 

(c)  The  duties  of  the  officers  of  this  Department  shall  be  similar 
to  those  prescribed  by  the  constitution  for  the  officers  of  the 
General  Association. 

2.  Article  7  to  be  struck  out. 

E.  A.  Ward-Gray :  That  the  constitution  as  amended  be  adopted 
and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  make  such  clerical  changes  as 
may  be  necessary.     Carried. 

Ward-Acheson :  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Eesolu- 
tions  be  rec.eived  and  discussed  clause  by  clause.     Carried. 

Henrv  Ward  read  the  report  which,  with  certain  modifications 
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and  amendments,  was  adopted  finally  as  per  appended  report, 
(See  page  201.) 

T.  E.  Langford-E.  W.  Bruce :  That  the  Secretary  request  the 
Lennox  and  Addington  Association  to  forward  to  Inspectors'  and 
Trustees'  Departments  their  resolution  re  lengthening  of  holidays 
in  rural  schools.     Carried. 

E.  A.  Ward-E.  W.  Bruce :  That  the  resolution  of  West  Grey 
Association  be  forwarded  to  Trustees'  Department,  and  that  said 
Association  be  notified  thereof.     Carried. 

Eraser-Mott:  That  the  resolutions  of  this  Department  be  next 
year  considered  at  the  forenoon  session  of  the  last  day  of  meeting. 
Carried. 

Ward-Langford :  That  the  Canadian  Teacher  be  made  an 
official  means  of  communication  from  this  Department  with  local 
Associations  and  the  teachers  of  the  Province.     Carried, 

Bennett- Acheson :  (1)  That  the  Minute  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer be  each  paid  five  dollars  for  their  ser\dces  during  the  conven- 
tion.    Carried. 

(2)  That  W. 'D.  Spence  be  paid  railway  fare  for  attending 
committee  meeting  to  interview  Minister  of  Education.     Carried. 

(3)  That  the  Secretary  be  paid  the  usual  allowance  of  fifteen 
dollars  for  his  services. 

Acheson-Ward :  That  the  Executive  be  instructed  to  deal  with 
this  year's  resolutions  as  they  deem  best.     Carried. 

President  Spence  then  formally  inducted  President-elect  Ben- 
nett to  his  new  office. 

Bruce-Gray :  That  a  hearty  vote  of  appreciation  be  tendered  the 
Executive,  and  especially  President  Spence  for  arduous  efforts  to 
make  the  convention  such  a  successful  one.      Carried. 

Mr.  Spence  made  a  suitable  reply,  and  the  session  adjourned  at 
about  4.30. 

E.  A.  Ward,  Secretary. 
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Tuesday,  Aprit>  25th,  1905. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Science  Section  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  opened  at  10.30  a.m.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  Miss  Butchart  took 
the  chair., 
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Minutes  of  previous  year  were  read.  On  motion  of  Miss  Mae- 
pherson,  seconded  by  Miss  Marsliall,  the  Minutes  were  received. 

Moved  by  Miss  McMillan,  seconded  by  Miss  Robertson,  that 
Miss  Marshall  act  as  press  reporter.     Carried. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  presented,  followed  by 
the  auditors'  report.  Moved  by  Miss  Tennant,  seconded  by  Miss 
Watson,  that  report  be  received.     Carried.     . 

Miss  Marshall  read  a  letter  from  the  President,  Miss  Davidson, 
who  w^as  absent  through  illness.  She  laid  special  emphasis  on  the 
educational  value  of  cookery.  , 

A  communication,  in  reply  to  the  letter  written  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Miss  Curzon,  w^as  received.  Miss  Gowsell  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  "  Home  Science  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute."  The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hoodless, 
the  Honorary  President,  regretting  her  absence,  through  illness, 
and  setting  the  question  of  Social  Ethics  before  the  Section.  A 
short  discussion  followed. 

Miss  Agnes  Smith  opened  the  afternoon  meeting  with  a  talk  on 
the  "  Women's  Institute  Movement  in  Ontario.".  A  discussion 
followed. 

Miss  Fisher  read  a  paper  on  "  Home  Science  in  Public  and 
High  Schools,"  which  opened  field  for  a  discussion.  Meeting 
adjourned  at  4  p.m. 

There  was.no  session  on  Wednesday  morning.  At  2.30  p.m.  a 
joint  meeting  was  held  with  the  Manual  Arts  Section.  Mr.  Reid, 
R.C.A.,  gave  an  address  on  "  Arts  and  Crafts." 

Miss  Lange,  of  Pratt  Institute,  read  a  paper  on  ''  Domestic 
Art." 

The  election  of  officers  followed : 

Honorary  President,       -         Mrs.  Hoodless. 
President,  -         Miss  Eenson. 

Vice-President,  -         Miss  Butch  art. 

Sec. -Treasurer,  -         Miss  Marshall. 

Councillors,  -         Misses  Pooke,  Ewing,  Laird,  Kings- 

ton, Fisher,  Davidson  and  Watson 

The  session  on  Thursday  morning  opened  with  a  paper  by  Miss 
Benson  on  "  Training  of  Household  Servants." 
Unfinished  business  followed. 
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The  question  of  monthly  contributions  to  some  educational 
journal  was  put  forward. 

Moved  by  Miss  Benson,  seconded  bj  Miss  Givin,  that  a  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  make  all  necessary  inquiries  to  arrange  for 
spar>e  in  the  Educational  Monthly  for  the  use  of  Home  Science 
teachers — to  obtain  subscriptions,  and,  if  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments can  be  made,  to  act  as  an  Editorial  Committee.     Carried. 

T\Ioved  by  Miss  Benson,  seconded  by  Miss  Laird,  that  the  Com- 
mittee consist  of  Miss  Macpherson  (convener),  Miss  Marshall, 
Miss  Roddick  and  Miss  Watson,  with  full  power  to  replace  any 
vacancies.     Carried. 

In  the  afternoon.  Miss  Carson,  of  Evangelia  House,  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  the  work  of  the  Don  Settlement  Mission.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Miss  Duncan,  seconded  by  Miss 
Marshall.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Miss  MacMillan,  the  session  adjourned. 

Isabel  C.  Marshall,  8ec.-Treas. 
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Tuesday,  April  25th,  1905. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  of  lihe  Ontario  Educational 
Society  met  this  morning  in  the  usual  place  (the  Ladies'  Waiting 
Room),  with  an  attendance  of  forty.  This  was  very  encouraging 
after  so  many  meetings  last  week. 

The  reading  of  the  Minutes  was  followed  by  the  President's 
address. 

Miss  Lyon  had  prepared  an  interesting  paper  (a  synopsis  of 
which  is  printed  with  these  Minutes).  Some  discussion  followed 
the  reading,  tlie  question  of  examinations  being  the  one  to  claim 
most  attention. 

Miss  Agnes  McKenzie,  London,  then  gave  her  paper,  entitled 
'^  Materials  for  Occupations  in  the  Kindergarten."  (Synopsis 
given.)  To  illustrate,  Miss  McKenzie  had  brought  specimens  of 
work  in  raffia,  canoes,  cardboard,  coloring,  etc.,  and  the  sugges- 
ticns  she  made  were  most  helpful  and  practical. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  our  Department  be  free  to 
attend  lectures  in  other  Departments  during  the  afternoons  of  this 
convention. 
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Wednesday^  April  26Tn. 

Our  Department  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Manual  Arts 
Section  this  morning,  and  those  who  were  present  enjoyed 
Mr.  Arthur's  paper  greatly.  The  subject  was  "  Educational 
Principles  Applied  in  Manual  Training."  In  beginning,  his  lec- 
ture Mr,  Arthur  said  tliat  the  Manual  Arts  had  to  thank  the 
Kindergarten,  for  had  there  been  no  Kindergarten  there  would  not 
likely  have  been  manual  education.  He  traced  fundamental  prin- 
ciples throughout  their  method  of  education,  but  I  felt  that  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  three-fold  education  which  w^e  (as  Froebel's 
disciples)  are  so  fond  of  speaking  of  is  not  as  well  provided  for  in 
the  manual  training.  The  songs,  stories  and  talks  which  we  con- 
stantly employ  in  our  work  do  not  enter  into  the  manual  training. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  Mr.  Leake,  the  President,  asked  Miss 
Lyon  to  open  the  discussion  of  the  same.  Mr.  Arthur's  paper  is 
given  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Manual  Arts   Section. 

"  Lady  Macbeth,"  as  given  by  Professor  Moulton,  was.  a  literary 
feast,  and  w^e  thank  the  General  Association  for  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  such  a  scholarly  oration. 

Thuesday^  Apbil  :2TTn. 

The  first  business  was  the  appointment  of  three  representatives 
to  act  on  the  Committee  which  is  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  an 
organized  union  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province.  Miss  Currie, 
Toronto;  Miss  Bolton,  Ottawa,  and  Miss  McKenzie,  London,  were 
appointed. 

Further  discussion  of  the  examination  problem  ensued,  and 
Miss  Currie  suggested  that  the  inspectors  in  the  various  towns  be 
asked  to  co-operate  with  the  kindergartners  in  this  matter. 

Miss  Bolton  requested  that  each  Froebel  Society  report  on  the 
work  each  year  at  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  -  -         Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto. 

Director,  -  -         Miss  Maud  Lyon,  Ottawa. 

Secretary,  -  -         Miss  Clara  Brenton,  London. 

An  expression  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  retiring  President 
and  Secretary. 

The  Department  then  adjourned  to  Room  16,  where  Professor 
Carruthers  gave  his  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Greek  and  Grgpco- 
Roman  Painting." 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 
Tuesday,   April   25th,   1905. 

The  Training  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation met  at  10.15  a.m.  in  Room  8,  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  opening  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Sinclair,  Chair- 
man of  the  Department,  after  which  he  read  a  very  thoughtful 
and  instructive  paper  on  "  Culture  versus  Utility  in  Educati(  nal 
Procedure." 

A  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  Kirschmann  regretting  his 
inability  to.  be  present  to  read  his  paper  on  Wednesday  at  10  a.m. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Scott  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  secure  Dr.  Kirschmann's  paper  for  incorporation 
into  the  Proceedings  of  this  Department. 

Messrs.  Sinclair,  Groves  and  Wilson  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  after  which  the  Department  adjourned  to 
the  East  Hall  to  take  part  in  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Inspectors' 
and  Public  School  Departments  to  discuss  the  "  Reorganization 
of  our  Training  Schools." 

This  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  Jno.  Dearness,  M.A.,  Vice- 
Principal,  London  jSTormal  School,  and  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  nine  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  and 
report  next  year. 

On  motion  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  26th,  1905. 

The  Department  met  at  9.50  a.m.  The  Chairman  conducted 
the  opening  exercises,  after  which  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  day 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took  place, 
resulting  as  follows: 

Chairman,  -  -         W.  E.  Groves,  Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer,        -         Wm.  Wilson,  Toronto  Junction. 
Director,  -  -         A.  Mcintosh,  Toronto. 

Messrs.  Tilley,  Scott  and  Wilson  were  appointed  a  CommiHee 
to  present  tlie  views  of  this  Department  on  the  "  Reorganizr.rion 
of  the  Training  Schools  "  to  the  Education  Department. 
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A  motion  was  iutroduced  bj  Messrs,  Keys  and  Plewes  that  ten 
years'  successful  experience  in  a  Model  School  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  a  Specialist  High  School  certificate  for  Public  School  Inspec- 
tor's certificate.  This  motion  was  carried,  and  Messrs.  Groves, 
Suddaby,  Plewes,  Keys,  Jordan,  McDiarmid,  Keid  and  Wilson 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Minister 
of  Education. 

The  Department  then  adjourned  to  Wycliffe  Hall  to  listen  to 
an  address  delivered  by  Professor  Moulton,  of  Chicago  University, 
on  ''  The  Character  of  Lady  Macbeth." 

Thursday,  April  27th,  1905. 

The  Department  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chairman-elect  was  appointed  to  name  a  Committee  to 
confer  with  Committees  from  the  other  Departments  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  for  organized  union  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  carried:  Moved  by 
Principal  J.  B.  Robinson,  seconded  by  Principal  Scott,  that  we 
express  our  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  former  esteemed  and  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Wm.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  In- 
spector and  Principal  of  the  Brantford  Public  Schools,  and  for 
many  years  Principal  of  the  Model  School  of  that  city.  His  in- 
tegrity, genial  manner  and  broad  sympathy  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him.  In  the  midst  of  activity  he  was  called  to  his 
reward.  We  herein  wish  to  record  our  appreciation  and  regret 
at  his  removal  by  death. 

The  Department  voted  the  sum  of  $5  towards  the  payment  of 
Prof.  Moulton's  expenses,  after  which  a  motion  w^as  carried  to  the 
effect  that  the  meeting  of  1906  be  held  at  the  Education  Depart- 
ment Buildings. 

''  What  the  Xormal  and  Model  Schools  can  do  for  their 
Sludents  to  prepare  them  to  carry  out  the  new  Curriculum  "  was 
the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  discussion,  led  by 
Dr.  Merchant,  of  London ;  Vice-Principal  Elliott,  of  Toronto ;  A. 
A.  Jordan,  of  Port  Hope,  and  J.  W.  Plewes,  of  Chatham. 

The  Education  Department  was  thanked  for  its  generosity  to- 
M'ards  the  Model  Schools  of  the  Province  in  providing  each  with  a 
fciuitable  library. 

The  Convention  of  1905  was  then  closed. 

WiM.  Wilson,   Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  INSPECTORS'  DEPARTMENT. 

The  members  of  the  Inspectors'  Department  met  in  Lecture 
Eoom  Ko.  12,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  at  10  a.m.,  April  25th, 
1905,  Inspector  John  Connolly  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  preceding  meeting  were,  by  consent, 
taken  as  read,  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  gave  a  very  good  address,  dealing  with  many 
important  educational  questions,  which  led  to  some  very  spirited 
discussions.  Mr.  Connolly  favored  simplifying  the  Public  School 
curriculum,  curtailing  the  teaching  of  Grammar  and  Physiology, 
and  pursuing  Mature  Study  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  pupils 
to  love  nature."  Text-books  should  not  be  authorized  for  the  Public 
Schools  without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  Public  School 
Inspectors.  The  Model  School  term  should  be  lengthened  and  the 
teaching  of  Psychology  limited. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  noon. 

On  resuming  at  2  p.m.  Mr.  J.  E.  Tom  was  appointed  press 
reporter  for  this  Department. 

Vice-Principal  W.  H.  Elliott,  B.A.,  read  an  excellent  paper 
upon  Nature  Study  by  the  unskilled.  The  teacher  of  Nature 
Study  must  be  energetic  and  must  live  the  subject.  Many  teach- 
ers do  not  know  how  to  present  the  subject,  what  to  take  and  what 
not  to  take.  Nature  Study  is  not  a  study  about  nature,  but  a  study 
of  nature.  The  teacher  must  get  out  and  make  an  effort  to  study 
nature  along  with  the  pupils.  The  pupils  must  be  taught  and  en- 
couraged to  observe  nature  and  to  classify  and  tabulate  what  they 
observe.  The  text-book  to  use  is  the  wide  open  book  of  Nature 
herself,  which  teaches  the  changes  incident  to  life.  Simple  experi- 
luents  and  demonstrations  may  be  made  by  the  teacher,  sudli  as 
£]![;] tating  a  mixture  of  pebbles,  sand  and  clay  in  water,  in  a  glass 
jar,  and  showing  the  formation  of  strata  on  settling.  Adaptation 
of  leaf  arrangement  may  be  shown,  such  as  carries  the  rain  from 
or  towards  the  centre  of  the  plant  according  as  it  has  spreading 
fibrous  roots  or  a  tap  root.  Plants  should  be  studied  as  to  the  fit- 
ness of  each  for  its  environments.  The  beauty  of  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal is  not  that  of  its  external  appearance,  but  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  surroundings.  Give  pupils  nature  problems  to  solve. 
Collections  may  be  made — insects,  plants,  leaves,  seeds,  etc.  Birds 
can  be  studied  as  to  their  usefulness  or  destructiveness. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  was,  by  resolution,  tendered  to  Mr.  Elliott  for 
his  excellent  paper.   . 

Vice-Principal  Dearness  followed  upon  the  same  subject,  deal- 
ing with  the  psychological  aspect  of  Nature  Study. 

The  Chairman's  address  was  discussed  by  Inspectors  Kinney, 
Standing,  Knight  and  others. 

The  Department  adjourned  at  4  p.m.  for  city  business. 

Wednesday^  April  26th^  1905'. 

The  Department  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.m.,  the  Chairman 
presiding. 

Inspector  .A.  B.  Davidson  presented  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  to  prepare  a  form  of  Library  Register. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Davidson,  seconded  by  Dr.  McDiarmid,  that  the 
report  be  received.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Inspector  Mackintosh,  seconded  by  Inspector  Deacon, 
that  the  same  Committee  attend  to  the  printing  of  the  register. 
Carried. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows : 

President,         -  -  Eev.  W.  H.  G.  Colics,  Chatham. 

Secretary,         -  -  •  W.   H,    Stevens,    B.A.,   Lindsay. 

Director,  -  -  Dr.  D.  McDiarmid,  Maxville. 

Auditors,  -  -  W.  F.  Chapman  and  A.  B.  David- 

son, B.A. 

Inspector  Carlyle  then  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  subject 
of  Inspectors'  tenure  of  office. 

Inspector  Summerby  gave  an  excellent  address  upon  "  The  Xew 
Subjects  upon  the  Curriculum."  This  brought  out  a  spirited  and 
very  profitable  discussion  in  which  most  of  those  present  took  part. 

Inspectors  Chisholm,  Tom  and  T.  A.  Craig  were,  by  resolution, 
appointed  a  committee  to  act  with  the  Committees  of  Public 
School  Department  and  Training  Department  to  consider  the 
question  of  reorganizing  the  Training  Schools. 

Moved  by  Inspector  Knight,  seconded  by  Inspector  Edwards, 
that  Inspector  Craig,  M.P.P.,  be  requested  to  interview  the  Hon. 
Dr.  Pyne,  and  invite  him  to  meet  the  Inspectors  at  some  time  con- 
vfnient  to  him.     Carried. 

The  Department  adjourned  at  11  a.m.  to  hear  Professor  Moul- 
tcn's  lecture. 
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The  Department  resumed  at  2  p.m. 

Inspector  Clendenning,  in  a  careful  address,  presented  the  sub- 
ject of  •'  One  Text-Book  or  More."  This  subject  was  discussed 
by  Inspectors  J.  C.  Brown,  Knight,  A.  Brown,  Kinney,  Connolly, 
McBrien,  Colles,  Mackintosh  and  several  others,  resulting  in  the 
following  resolution : 

Moved  by  Inspector  Deacon,  seconded  by  Inspector  Clenden- 
ning, that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public  School  Inspectors  the 
authorization  of  more  than  one  set  of  Readers  for  our  Public 
Schools  is  detrimental  to  progress,  inconvenient  to  teachers,  and 
unnecessarily  expensive  to  parents.  We  ask,  therefore,  that  the 
Education  Department  shall  authorize  the  best  series  obtainable, 
and  only  one  series,  and  allow  the  competition  of  all  publishers  so 
as  to  secure  these  at  reasonable  prices.     Carried. 

Inspector  Mackintosh  read  a  motion,  seconded  by  Dr.  McDiar- 
mid,  to  extend  to  Inspector  MdNTaughton  our  hearty  congratula- 
tions upon  his  attainment  of  his  84th  year,  with  sixty-four  years 
of  active,  efficient  and  useful  service,  and  assuring  our  colleague 
of  our  great  esteem  and  of  our  earnest  wishes  that  there  may  still 
be  in  store  for  him  years  of  usefulness  and  pleasure.  The 
motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Inspector  MciSTaughton  made  a  feeling  and  suitable  reply. 

Mr.  John  Leitch,  of  Brantford,  a  member  of  the  Trustees' 
Department,  delivered  an  address  to  the  Inspectors  present,  who 
greatly  appreciated  Mr.  Leitch's  clever,  witty  style,  and  his  keen 
insight  into  individual  peculiarities  of  tlie  inspectors  of  bygone 
days. 

Moved  by  Inspector  J.  H.  Knight,  seconded  by  Inspector  Mc- 
Brien, that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Leitch.     Carried. 

A  deputation  from  the  Trustees'  Department,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Murton  of  Oshawa,  Bamage  of  Durham  and  M.  Ander- 
son, addressed  the  inspectors  in  favor  of  having  trustees  attend 
and  incorporate  themselves  with  teachers  at  the  County  Teachers' 
Conventions. 

Moved  by  Inspector  Mackintosh,  seconded  by  Inspector  J.  C. 
Brown,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  delegates  from  the 
Trustees'  Department  for  their  kind  interest  in  the  Inspectors' 
Department  and  for  their  addresses.     Carried. 

Inspector  Stevens  read  a  well  prepared  and  most  excellent 
paper  upon  tlie  heating  and  ventilation  of  school-rooms,  illustrat- 
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ing  the  subject  bj  the  use  of  a  set  of  excellent  architectural 
drawings. 

Moved  by  Inspector  McDiarmid,  seconded  by  Inspector  Tom, 
that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Stevens,  and  that 
his  paper  be  published  in  the  year's  Proceedings.     Carried. 

The  Department  adjourned  at  5  p.m. 

Thuesday^  April  27th. 

The  Department  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.m.,  President  Con- 
nolly in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Inspector  Robert  Park  gave  a  most  practical  and  helpful  address 
upon  the  subject  of  "  Libraries  in  the  Public  Schools,"  showing 
their  educational  value,  the  results  obtained  from  the  various 
classes  of  literature  provided,  the  general  effects  of  well  directed 
reading,  means  of  providing  a  library  and  how  it  may  be  preserved 
and  augmented,  with  some  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  Kent  County  along  these  lines.  Inspector  Park's  address  was 
very  well  received  and  brought  out  an  animated  discussion  by  In- 
spectors Tytler,  Chisholm,  Grant,  Mackintosh,  Clendenning  and 
others. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ellis,  B.A.,  of  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute,  then 
read  an  excellent  paper  upon  '^  Manual  Training."  Mr.  Ellis  was 
tendered  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  cut 
short  by  the  entrance  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Pyne,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, who  was  gracefully  introduced  by  Inspector  J.  J.  Craig, 
M.P.P.  Dr.  Pyne  delivered  a  cordial  and  most  encouraging 
address  to  the  inspectors,  who  were  thereafter  individually  pre- 
sented to  him. 

Inspector  Standing  read  a  well  prepared  paper  upon  the  subject, 
'"  Inspector  and  Teacher."  This  paper  was  so  highly  appreciated 
lliat  upon  a  motion  by  Dr.  Tilley  and  F.  L.  Michell,  it  was 
directed  to  be  printed  in  the  Minutes  and  Proceedings  of  this 
Department. 

Inspector  Dr.  Wm.  Johnston  then  read  a  paper  upon  the  immor- 
tal theme  of  Shakespeare,  under  the  title,  "  At  the  Tomb  of 
Shakespeare."  Dr.  Johnston's  paper  was  keenly  enjoyed  by  all 
who  heard  it. 

The  Department  then  adjourned  for  noon. 
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The  Department  resumed  at  2  p.m.,  President  Connolly  in  the 
chair. 

Moved  by  Inspector  Knight,  seconded  by  Inspector  McISTangh- 
ton,  that  while  recognizing  the  desirability  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  Public  School  teachers,  we  do  not  see  our  way  clear  to 
comply  with  their  request  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  act  with 
their  Committee  towards  forming  a  Teachers'  Union,  this  being 
a  matter  that  pertains  only  to  the  teachers  themselves.     Carried. 

A  request  was  made  by  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Department 
for  a  joint  meeting  for  next  year,  to  consider  the  status  and  re- 
muneration of  teachers. 

Moved  by  Inspector  Colles,  seconded  by  Inspector  Edwards, 
that  this  matter  be  left  with  the  Executive  officers  of  this  Depart- 
ment.    Carried. 

Moved  by  Inspector  Cowley,  seconded  by  Inspector  A.  Brown, 
that  the  Minister  of  Education  be  requested  to  limit  third-class 
certificates  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Boards  granting  or 
endorsing  the  same.     Carried. 

Inspector  Ballard  read  a  paper  upon  the  "  Scale  of  Salaries  for 
Teachers." 

■  Moved  by  Inspector  J.  C.  Brown,  seconded  by  Inspector  Grant, 
that  this  paper  be  printed  in  the  Minutes,  and  the  thanks  of  this 
Department  tendered  to  Inspector  Ballard.     Carried. 

The  subject  of  Inspector  Ballard's  paper  was  discussed  by  In- 
spectors Chapman,  Connolly  and  others.. 

Inspector  Cowley,  at  the  request  of  those  present,  made  a  report 
upon  the  progress  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries. 

Inspector  John  Waugh,  at  the  request  of  those  present,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  outlining  a  scale  which  seemed  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  Inspectors. 

Moved  by  Inspector  Deacon,  seconded  by  Inspector  J.  C. 
■Brown,  that  Inspector  Cowley's  report  be  received,  and  that  we 
express  to  the  Committee  our  appreciation  of  their  successful  ser- 
vices; that  they  be  asked  to  continue  until  our  next  meeting,  with 
the  addition  of  the  names  of  Dr.  Waugh  and  F.  L.  Michell,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number.     Carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  retiring  officers  of  the 
Department. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4.45  p.m. 
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MINUTES   OF   THE   TRUSTEE 8'   DEPARTMENT. 

First  Sessio]^^ — Tuesday,  April  25th^  1905. 

The  iSTineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Public  and  High 
School  Trustees  of  Ontario  began  at  University  College,  Toronto, 
at  2  p.m. 

After  the  registration  of  Delegates,  the  President,  R.  H.  Jupp, 
Esq.,  took  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Ramage,  of  Durham,  and  Leitch,  of  Brantford,  were 
appointed  to  report  to  the  press  the  daily  proceedings. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Department,  5th,  6th 
and  7th  April,  1904,  as  printed  in  pamphlets,  were  taken  as  read, 
and  on  motion  were  adopted. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Smith,  of  Arthur,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Staples,  of 
Lindsay,  were  appointed  Auditors. 

The  following  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  received  and 
referred  to  the  Auditors: 

Treasurer's  Report,  1901. 

There  are  no  unpaid  accounts  or  debts  of  this  Department; 
yet  the  receipts  of  the  year  having  been  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  this  Department,  and  the  balance  being  the  smallest  since 
1895,  may  make  an  explanation  necessary.  The  following  com- 
parison .locates  the  cause: 

A.  D.  No.  of  copies  of  No.  of  No.  of  lines  Cost. 

Proceedings  printed.  pages.  to  page. 

1903  900  27  43  $27  00 

1904  1500  63  53  (smaller  type)  95  25 

The  cost  is  not  out  of  proportion.  The  size  of  the  pamphlet, 
and  of  the  edition,  last  year  was  unusual. 

Summary. 
Receipts- 
Balance  from  Audit  of  April,  1904 $  82  34 

Paid  in  by  Boards  and  Delegates 135  00 

Legislative  grant   50  00 

Total $267  34 

Expenditure — 

Fees  paid  to  Ontario  Educational  Association 8  42  50 

Printing  pamphlets  and  circulars 103  00 

Distribution  of  pamphlets,  letters  and  circulars 21  45 

Salary 75  00 

Total $241  95 

Balance,  $25.39. 

Geo.  Anson  Aylesworth, 
Newburgh,  21st  April,  1905.  Treasurer. 
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Seceetaky's  Repokt. 

The  die  of  the  crest  of  this  Trustees'  Association,  heiug  in  the 
custody  of  Rolph,  Smith  &  Co.,  was  destroyed  iu  the  great  fire 
of  April,  1904. 

Our  Programmes,  to  be  in  time  for  the  County  Councils,  have 
to  be  printed  early  iu  January.  Since  that  date  two  or  three 
topics  for  discussion  have  been  suggested: 

1.  Mr.  George  PI.  Wilson,  Ottawa,  proposes  to  introduce  this 
motion:  "'That  the  Government  be  asked  to  introduce  into  the 
schools  of  the  Province  a  simple  system  of  annual  eye  and  ear 
tests." 

2.  W.  II.  Stevens,  B.A.,  I.P.S.,  Lindsay,  offers  to  submit  to 
this  Department  also,  his  paper  (prepared  for  delivery  in  the 
Inspectors'  Department)  on  "  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Rural 
Schools." 

3.  It  has  been  made  necessary  again  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
Association  to  an  increasing  evil :  Some  teachers,  after  having 
received  notice  from  Boards  that  their  applications  have  been 
accepted,  and  after  having  signified  their  assent  to  such  accep- 
tance, thus  closing  the  bargain,  within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  do 
not  scruple  to  accept  larger  salaries  elsewhere,  thus  leaving  the 
Boards  that  were  depending  upon  them  grievously  in  the  lurch, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  schools.  Possibly  if  such  occurrences 
were  to  be  recorded  in  a  list,  instituted  and  managed  by  this 
Department,  in  the  interest  of  those  whom  it  might  concern,  it 
would  have  a  corrective  tendency. 

Geo.  Anson  Aylesworth. 
Xewburgh,  24th  April,  1905. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ormiston,  of  Ontario  County,  seconded  by 
Col.  Deacon,  of  Lindsay,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  was  received, 
to  be  considered  later. 

The  President  read  his  address.     (See  page  200.) 

It  was  moved  by  Messrs.  Rutherford  and  Farewell,  that  the 
President's  address  be  received,  and  referred  to  a  Special  Com- 
mittee, to  report  at  this  Convention. 

In  amendment,  moved  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Ross,  that  the 
President's  address  be  received  and  printed,  and  discussed  at  the 
next  annual  Convention. 

The  amendment  was  lost;  the  original  motion  carried. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Kelly,  seconded  by  Mr.  Meighen,  that  Messrs. 
Farewell,  Leitch,  Werner,  Murton,  Moore,  and  tlie  mover  con- 
stitute tlie  Special  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Presi- 
dent's Address.     Carried. 

Later  in  the  Convention  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Address  submitted  the  following  report: 
To  Association  of  High  and  Public  School  Trustees: 

Your  Special  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's 
Address,  beg  to  report: 

That  we  find  the  address  contains  so  many  useful  suggestictns 
as  to  subjects  which  it  is  the  object  of  our  Association  to  consider 
and  deal  with,  that  we  recommend  the  address  be  printed  in  our 
journals  after  some  verbal  changes  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary. 

Amongst  the  matters  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Association  which  your  committee  recommend  for  discussion  at 
and  adoption  by  this  meeting,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  recommendation  that  provision  be  made  for  increasing 
the  annual  Public  School  grant,  so  that  provision  can  be  made  for 
increasing  sufficiently  the  grant  to  poor  schools  in  ISTew  Ontario 
and  poorly  settled  parts  of  Old  Ontario. 

2.  That  to  enable  all  the  township  schools  to  procure  the  ser- 
vices of  competent  teachers  the  township  grants  be  increased  to 
$200  per  annum. 

3.  That  one  or  two  schools  of  a  higher  grade  in  each  township 
should  be  equipped  for  doing  continuation  work  and  practical 
subjects  which  will  aid  pupils  to  become  intelligent  farmers  and 
artizans  and  good  citizens.  This  suggestion  we  recommend  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  committee  on  the  consolidation. 
of  rural  schools. 

4.  The  suggestion  as  to  providing  for  appointment  of  truant 
officers  in  each  township. 

5.  Your  committee  approve  of  the  suggestion  as  to  larger  aid 
by  Government  to  the  Public  School  section  libraries,  but  with  the 
limitation  that  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
books  so  that  they  shall  be  of  a  useful  and  practical  character. 

6.  As  to  making  all  Boards  of  Education  elective,  your  com- 
mittee see  no  objection  to  this  provision  being  extended  to  the 
part  of  the  High  School  Board  now  appointed  by  the  council  of 
the  municipality  in  which  the  High  School  or  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute is  situated,  but  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  th-it  while 
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County  Councils  are  called  upon  to  provide  so  large  a  sum  for 
maintenance  of  High  Schools  from  outside  such  municipalities, 
the  present  system  of  appointment  is  reasonable  and  proper. 

7.  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  payment  of  a 
good  fee  by  pupils  of  High  Schools  would  cause  the  parents  of 
such  pupils  to  take  more  interest  in  their  work,  and  lead  them  to 
decide  whether  the  ability  and  industry  of  their  children  would 
warrant  their  being  continued  as  pupils  of  the  High  School  or 
Collegiate  Institute. 

8.  The  committee  approve  of  the  establishment  of  High 
School  scholarships. 

9.  Your  committee  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  there  should 
be  one  well-equipped  university,  and  colleges  in  connection  there- 
with, which  shall  have  the  means  to  do  the  work  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  investigation  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

J.    E.   Faeewell, 
C.  W.  Kelly. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  President's  Address 
was  read,  and  discussed  clause  by  clause. 

It  was  moved  to  strike  out  clause  'No.  7,  relating  to  High 
School  fees.  It  was  pointed  out  that  all  the  schools  receiving 
State  aid  in  the  IT.  S.  A.  were  absolutely  free,  and  it  was  urged 
that  the  High  School  is  the  poor  boy's  college.  Clause  7  having 
been  struck  out,  the  report  of  the  committee  as  a  whole,  with  its 
recommendations  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Farewell  submitted  a  report  upon  "  Truancy.-'  (See  page 
278.) 

It  was  moved  by  Messrs.  LeSueur  and  Torrance,  that  Mr. 
Farewell's  report  on  "  Truancy  "  be  received  and  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ramage,  seconded  by  Mr.  Meighen,  the 
officers  of  this  department  were  instructed  to  press  upon  the 
proper  authorities  that  the  appointment  and  control  of  truant 
officers  should  pertain  to  School  Boards  instead  of  to  municipal 
councils. 

Moved  by  Mr.  LeSueur,  seconded  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  resolved^ 
that  when  the  best  efforts  of  teacher,  the  parent,  and  the  truant 
officer  have  been  expended,  and  have  proved  of  no  avail  in  secur- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  child  at  school,  and  he  has  become  a 
wilfully  persistent  truant,  then  there  should  be  for  such  n  case 
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power  given  to  the  magistrate  to  order  the  child  to  be  whipped, 
to  prove  to  him  that  there  is  a  hand  stronger  than  his  stubborn- 
ness. 

The  session  adjourned. 

Second  Sessiox — WEOisfESDAY,  Apjril  2Gth,  1905,   9  a.m. 

Mr.  Parkinson  introduced  the  "  Report  on  the  Consolidation 
of  Rural  School  Districts." 

The  cause  (of  consolidation)  has  considerably  advanced  since 
our  last  convention. 

Country  children  have  great  advantages.  Give  a  country  boy 
a  new  problem ;  he  will  attack  it  with  courage ;  he  will  say  to  the 
teacher,  "Don't  show  me,  let  me  try  it  again  alone."  Give  the 
same  problem  to  the  city  boy,  and  he  is  apt  to  say,  "  You  never 
taught  me  to  do  anything ^like  that  problem." 

The  country  boy  does  things,  sees  things,  understands,  he 
develops. 

Upon  the  farm  boys  depends  all. 

The  country  boy  should  have  equal  school  advantages  with 
the  city  boy.  Picture  to  yourselves  the  average  country  school- 
house,  with  its  gloomy  interior  and  dismal  surroundings.  Is  it 
any  wonder  the  boys  play  truant?  Every  school  ought  to  have 
good  globes  and  a  good  library.  Although  some  of  our  best 
teachers  are  to  be  found  in  the  country,  the  rule  is  a  poorly  paid, 
inexperienced  teacher  in  charge  for  only  a  short  time.  Consider 
the  enormous  waste  involved  in  the  frequent  change  of  teachers, 
the  teachers  unacquainted  with  the  pupils,  the  pupils  strange  to 
and  shy  of  the  teacher. 

There  should  be  graded  schools  wherever  possible ;  small  classes 
and  too  many  of  them  involve  a  great  loss  of  teaching  energy. 

The  consolidation  of  school  districts  is  the  only  solution  of 
these  and  other  school  problems  of  the  day. 

In  schools  where  a  generation  or  so  ago  there  were  eighty  or 
ninety  pupils,  you  will  now  find  twelve  or  thirteen.  Families 
are  smaller  now. 

Mr.  Anderson :  "  Tot  in  Quebec." 

Mr.  Parkinson :  "  And  therein  lies  another  problem  of  the 
future."  The  community  idea  is  growing;  no  man  can  live  unto 
himself  alone ;  we  must  combine  our  efforts. 
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Some  of  the  Benefits. 

The  social  life  of  the  child  is  wideued;  the  classes  are  larger. 

The  teacher  concentrates  effort  upon  the  one  grade. 

The  recitation  periods  are  longer. 

The  pupils  learn  more  from  each  other.  The  scheme  is  by 
no  means  for  the  removal  of  the  district  school  into  the  cities, 
towns,  or  even  into  the  villages;  the  consolidated  school  buildings 
are  to  be  situated  in  country  places ;  they  are  designed  in  fact  to 
be  agricultural  colleges  on  a  small  scale ;  it  is  part  of  the  scheme 
that  every  school  should  have  a  large  school-garden. 

How  do  it? 

The  people  themselves  in  the  local  communities  must  take  the 
initiative.  Consolidated  schools  will  not  be  possible  where  large 
union  schools  already  exist.  And  they  cannot  be  expected  any- 
where to  come  suddenly;  local  conditions  must  in  all  cases  be 
considered. 

The  consolidated  school  section  will  not  be  the  same  in  size 
and  shape  as  the  municipal  township,  but  so  arranged  that  in  no 
case  will  it  be  necessary  that  the  children  be  conveyed  much  more 
than  five  miles. 

The  consolidated  school  buildings  would  be  the  church,  and 
social  and  literary  centre,  as  well  as  town  hall,  or  music  hall,  for 
the  whole  district.  The  people  recogTiize  it  as  their  own  school, 
and  there  is  no  grumbling  about  taxes. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  })upils  averages 
$i^N  per  month  for  each  route,  and  it  has  been  found  that  consoli- 
dation of  schools  has  brought  about  the  improvement  of  the  roads 
throughout  the  consolidated  district. 

Take  a  toAvnship  in  Iowa  as  a  sample.  In  A.D.  1900,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  eight  district  schools  was  126,  the 
daily  attendance,  was  62.  In  A.D.  1904,  the  first  whole  year  of 
one  consolidated  school  in  place  of  the  eight,  there  were  116 
pupils  enrolled,  and  the  daily  attendance  was  101. 

The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  was  begun  in  A.D.  1875, 
and  among  the  thousands  of  communities  that  have  adopted  the 
plan,  there  is  not  one  single  instance  where  it  has  been  abandoned 
and  the  old  district  system  reinstated.  And  this  truth  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  consolidated 
schools  have  been  established  contrary  to  the  vote  of  the  people. 
After  trial,  98  per  cent,  of  the  parents  say  the  consolidated  system 
is  better  than  the  small  district  svstem. 
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The  farms  of  the  district  advance  in  value ;  notices  of  sale 
advertise  the  fact  that  the  farm  is  situated  in  a  consolidated  school 
district. 

There  are  no  late  pupils  and  few  absent.  Parents  know  where 
their  children  are  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  that  they  are  in 
charge  of  adults  all  the  time.  There  is  no  exposure  of  the  children 
in  bad  weather.  The  emulation  and  rivalry  among  the  pupils 
tend  to  excellence.  In  some  instances  the  total  cost  increases^ 
in  all  cases  the  cost  per  pupil  decreases.  There  are  always  better 
teachers  and  fewer  to  pay. 

At  the  close  of  his  address,  the  Convention  adopted  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Parkinson  for  his  able  and  instructive  effort,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Murton  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkins. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Werner,  and 
resolved  (after  discussion),  that  the  President  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  on  the  Minister  of  Education  to  impress  upon  him 
the  desirability  of  having  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  rural  school  board  in  the  Province  a  circular  setting  forth 
the  advantages  and  present  status  of  consolidated  rural  schools 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  Farewell,  Mr.  Laughton,  Mr, 
Murton,  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  Mr.  Werner,  as  the  committee  to 
interview  the  Minister  of  Education,  pursuant  to  the  motion  of 
Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Werner,  as  to  consolidation  of  rural 
schools. 

The  Auditors  reported: 

"  We  have  examined  the  accounts  and  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  found  everything  satisfactory.     Respectfully  submitted. 

"(Signed)         R.  T.  Smith, 

"  Joseph  Staples. 

"Toronto,  April  26th,  1905." 

On  motion  the  Auditors'  report  was  received  and  adopted. 
The  following  were  elected  : 

Officers  for  A.D.  1905-6. 

President,       -         -         -  A.  Werner,  Elmira. 

First   Vice-President,      -  C.  W.  Kelly,  Guelph. 

Second  Vice-President,    -  L.   K.   Murton,   P.A.,   Oshawa. 

Secretary-Treasurer,         -  Geo,     Anson     Avleswnrtli.    ^ew- 

^  i'  buro'h,  Addinsrton  Countv. 
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After  the  above-named  officers  had  been  elected  by  ballot,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  the  Executive  Committee, 
The  committee  made  the  following  nominatiuns,  which  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Association : 

Joseph  Staples,  Lindsay;  John  H.  Laughton,  Parkhill;  1.  J. 
Mansell,  Erockville;  li.  E.  LeSueur,  Sarnia;  M.  Parkinson, 
Toronto;  W.  C.  Fitzgerald,  London;  George  DeBus,  Berlin; 
J,  B.  Fairbairn,  Bowmanville ;  F.  W.  Wright,  St.  Thomas ;  Rev. 
J.  R.  Bell,  Orangeville  (Laurel  P.O.)  ;  Charles  Meighen,  Perth; 
Rev.  W.  T.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  Trenton. 

Afternoon  Session^ — ^Wednesday,  April  26th,  1905. 

Mr.  L.  K.  Murton,  convener  of  the  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  proposal  to  amend  the  High  School  xVct,  reported,, 
recommending  "  no  action,"  as  time  appeared  to  have  remedied 
the  grievance  which  the  committee  was  appointed  to  consider. 

Mr,  Murton  presented  reports  on  the  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  on  the  organization  of  County  Trustee  Associations, 
which,  after  being  read  clause  by  clause,  were  adopted;  and  on 
motion  the  thanks  of  the  convention  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Murton 
for  his  painstaking  and  valuable  reports. 

The  report  on  the  organization  of  County  Trustee  Associa- 
tions is  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  Public  School  inspectors  in  each  County  be  asked 
to  co-operate  with  this  section  in  endeavoring  to  effect  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  teachers'  association  of  such  county  for  the  admis- 
sion into  the  association  of  a  trustees'  section,  to  be  composed  of 
such  properly  certified  delegates,  not  exceeding  two.  from  each 
rural  School  Board,  nor  five  from  each  village  or  town  School 
Board,  or  Board  of  Education,  in  the  county,  as  such  boards  shall 
respectively  from  year  to  year  appoint. 

2.  That  the  clerk  of  each  county  or  union  of  counties  be  asked 
to  personally  co-operate,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  County  Council  of  his  county,  in  effecting  in  their  county 
such  an  organization  of  school  trustees  as  is  in  this  report  sug- 
gested. 

8.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  department  be  in- 
structed to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  General  Association,  or 
from  the  Minister  of  Education,  an  allowance  of  a  sufficient  grant 
to  pav  for  the  printing  of  the  suggestions  in  reference  to  this 
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matter  contained  in  this  report,  and  the  distribution  of  same 
among  the  county  inspectors,  and  through  them  among  the  several 
School  Boards  in  every  county  in  the  Province ;  and  that  on  secur- 
ing the  necessary  grant  the  Executive  instruct  the  Secretary  to 
arrange  for  such  printing  and  distribution. 

4.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Inspectors'  Department,  and  after  making  known  the  action  of  this 
department  respecting  Mr.  Ramage's  suggestion,  endeavor  to  elicit 
the  views  of  that  department  as  to  the  feasibility  and  expediency 
of  the  measures  proposed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

L.  K.  MuRTOx^  Chairman. 

Dated  this  26th  day  of  April,  A.D.  lOO.'). 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Ramage,  Anderson,  and  Murton  were 
apjx)inted  a  committee  to  interview  the  Inspectors'  Department 
relative  to  the  organization  of  county  associations  of  school  trustees 
in  connection  with  the  teachers'  association. 

Mr.  Jarrett  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Writing 
and  Music. 

After  discussion  the  subject  of  hand-writing  was,  on  motion  of 
Messrs.  Laughton  and  Yeats,  referred  to  a  committee  composed 
of  Messrs.  Euler,  Jarrett,  Elliott,  LeSueur,  and  the  mover,  to 
report  at  our  next  annual  convention. 

Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Aylesworth  reported  concerning  a 
trustees'  annual  dinner,  that  in  their  opinion  the  scheme  was 
scarcely  practicable,  the  time  of  the  annual  convention  beino-  so 
fully  occupied,  both  day  and  evening  sessions ;  and  the  member- 
ship of  this  department  being  composed  of  from  one-third  to 
one-half  new  delegates  each  year,  who  had  not  fm-i-ned  any 
associations  to  renew  as  members  of  this  Trustee^''  Department. 

Moved  by  G.  IT.  Wilson,  seconded  by  J.  G.  Elliott,  that  this 
department  ask  the  General  Association  to  recommend  to  the 
Ontario  Government  that  the  Education  Act  be  amended  by  the 
addition  of  a  clause  requiring  the  adoption  in  the  schools  of 
simple  eye  and  ear  tests,  to  be  applied  annually  at  the  time  of 
the  September  openings.     Carried. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ramage,  of  Durham,  read  a  paper  on  "  County  Trustee 
As=;ociations."     fSee  page  265.) 
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Moved  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Laiighton,  that  the  thanks  of  this 
department  be  tendered  Mr.  lianiage  for  his  paper,  and  that 
said  paper  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings.     Carried. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Ball  Dow,  of 
Whitby,  expressing  his  great  regret  that  he  was  prevented  from 
attending  our  Convention  this  year. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Dow's  topic,  '"  Provincial  Aid  to  Universities," 
was  left  over  for  next  year's  programme. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Leitch  and  Murton,  the  chairman  was 
authorized  to  nominate  at  this  evening's  meeting  of  the  General 
Association,  Mr.  John  Ball  Dow,  B.A.,  of  AVhitby,  who  was  the 
first  secretary  of  this  Trustees'  Association,  as  our  unanimous 
choice  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  for  A.D.  1906. 

The  President,  Mr.  Jupp,  expressed  his  regrets  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  attend  to-morrow's  meetings  of  this  department. 

Mr.  Werner,  the  President-elect,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Leitch,  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson,  that  this 
department  tender  its  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Jupp  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  effective  ability  with  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  President  of  this  department  throughout  the  year. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  the  delegates  rising  to 
their  feet. 

xVfter  Mr.  Jupp  had  appropriately  responded,  the  session 
adjourned. 

FouKTH  Session — Thursday;,  April  2Tth^  1905. 

At  9.45  a.m.  the  session  began.  Mr.  A.  Werner,  President- 
elect, occupied  the  chair. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Elliott,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kelly,  that  this  depart- 
ment memorialize  the  Minister  of  Customs  to  place  upon  the 
list  of  free  entries,  works  of  art,  or  pictures,  imported  in  good 
faith  by  any  association  or  society,  and  intended  for  the  encour- 
agement of  education  in  schools  and  colleges  recognized  by  the 
Education  Department  of  any  of  the  Provinces.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Kelly,  seconded  by  ^Fr.  P.  E.  LeSueur, 
Mr.  L.  K.  Murton  was  elected  Director  from  this  Trustees'  Dejiart- 
ment  to  the  Executive  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

Moved  bv  Mr.  Earewell,  and  socondod  by  ^Fr.  Elliott,  that  the 
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sum  of  $75  be  voted  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Department  as  an 
honorarium  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  during  tlie 
past  twelve  months. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a  standing  vote.  The  Secretary 
returned  thanks  for  such  an  evidence  of  appreciation. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Wilkins  read  a  paper  on  ''  Separation  of  the 
,Sexes  in  the  Public  Schools."     (See  page  270.) 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gaudier,  ITewburgh,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wright,  St,  Thomas,  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkins'  paper  was  received  with 
the  thanks  of  this  department,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Proceedings. 

Mr.  John  H.  Laughton,  Parkhill,  read  a  paper  on  "  Trustee 
.and  Teacher."     (See  page  274.) 

Moved  by  Rev.  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  LeSueur,  that  Mr.  Laugh- 
ton's  paper  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  and  that  this  depart- 
ment tender  Mr.  Laughton  thanks  for  preparing  and  presenting 
the  said  paper.     Carried. 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  entered 
the  meeting   and  was  invited  to  address  the  Convention. 

He  said :  "  It  is  given  to  no  one  to  take  an  autocratic  position 
in  educational  affairs,  I  shall  always  gladly  avail  myself  of  your 
expert  advice.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  should 
winnow  the  wheat,  but  that  does  not  often  require  anybody  so  very 
acute  or  astute.  I  am  delighted  to  meet  with  school  trustees; 
your  functions  are  of  the  utmost  import.  In  the  city  of  Toronto 
alone  the  Board  of  Education  annually  controls  and  expends  more 
money  than  the  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario.  I  invite  you, 
not  only  officially  in  deputations,  but  individually  and  personally, 
to  come  and  see  me.  With  freedom  and  with  frequency  communi- 
cate with  me  as  to  any  matter  and  all  matters  concerning  our 
schools,  for  upon  our  schools  depends  the  development  of  the 
Province.  To  you  as  trustees  it  pertains  to  direct  the  teachers' 
energies  along  the  right  lines,  in  order  that  our  children  may  be 
educated  sensibly,  and  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  surround- 
ings." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Hon.  gentleman's  address,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  department,  and  intimated 
that  there  were  a  number  of  matters  which  this  department 
'T^esired  to  lay  before  him  at  a  later  occasion. 

After  the  Minister  of  Education  had  retired,  the  Convention 
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resumed  the  discussion  of  the  relations  between  trustee  and 
teacher. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Armitage,  seconded  by  Mr,  Jarrett,  that  the 
Education  Department  be  respectfully  requested  to  send  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  boards  of  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High 
Schools,  duplicate  copies  in  full  of  the  annual  reports  of  depart- 
mental examinations,  as  well  as  to  the  principals  of  said  schools. 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Messrs.  Laughton  and  DeBus,  that  this  department 
respectfully  memorialize  the  Minister  of  Education,  that  the  fol- 
lowing changes  be  made  in  regard  to  Departmental  Examinations : 

1.  That  the  examinations  of  papers  be  completed  and  the 
results  in  the  hands  of  tlie  head*  masters  not  later  than  10th 
August;  that  ten  days  be  allowed  for  appeals;  that  the  appeal 
board  meet  under  supervision  of  Government,  and  results  be  given 
out  not  later  than  1st  September. 

2.  That  where  charges  are  made  against  pupils  for  violation 
of  Regulations  during  examinations,  and  a  plea  of  "  not  guilty  " 
entered,  the  Minister  of  Education  immediately  send  a  commis- 
sioner with  the  power  to  take  evidence  under  oath,  to  examine 
into  the  matter. 

Consideration  and  discussion  of  the  following  motion  was  laid 
over  till  next  annual  Convention: 

Moved  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Leitch,  that  this  Trustees' 
Department,  recognizing  the  importance  of  education,  and  believ- 
ing- that  it  should  hold  first  place  in  the  public  mind,  does  respect- 
fully memorialize  the  Ontario  Government  to  make  compulsory, 
after  A.D.  1907,  the  present  permissive  establishment  of  Boards 
of  Education  in  villages,  towns  and  cities  (separate  for  municipal 
purposes,  and  where  no  county  grant  is  made  to  High  Schools), 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  assented  to,  26th  April,  1904. 

That  this  department  endorses  the  features  of  the  Act  which 
call  for  the  election  of  trustees  by  the  same  vote  as  that  for  reeve 
or  mayor,  but  submits  that  instead  of  permitting  the  change  to 
be  made  by  the  council  of  the  corporation,  the  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  summarily  to  create  Boards  of  Education  in  all 
such  places  as  the  Act  indicates ;  the  elections  for  the  newly 
established  boards  to  occur  at  the  municipal  elections  in  January, 
A.D.  1907. 

After  the  Hev.  Mr.   Wilkins  had   pronounced  the  benediction, 
the  Convention  adjourned. 
5. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MANUAL  ARTS  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  April  25th,  1905. 

The  Manual  Arts  Section  of  the  O.  E.  A.  met  in  the  Physio- 
logical Lecture  Room  of  the  Medical  Building  at  10  a.m. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Leake,  Provincial  Inspector  of  Technical  Education 
was  unanimously  appointed  Chairman,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Richard- 
son, Secretary. 

Moved  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Shortill,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Moffatt, 
that  the  present  directorate  act  for  the  present  series  of  meetings. 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Brennan,  seconded  by  Mr.  V.  W.  Jackson, 
that  we  organize  as  a  section  of  the  O.  E.  A.     Carried. 

After  discussion  upon  various  names  suggested  for  the  Section 
it  was  moved  by  Mr.  C.  C.  xVrthur,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Brennan, 
that  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Jackson  and  Miss  Semj)le  be  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  various  names  suggested  and  report  Wednesday 
morning.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Arthur,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Brennan,  that 
the  officers,  of  the  Section  consist  of  an  Honorary  President,  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  five  Council- 
lors.    Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Moffatt,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Arthur,  that 
the  Chairman  appoint  a  nominating  coriimittee.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  J.  Brennan,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  E".  Stuart  in  amendment, 
that  we  proceed  with  the  election  of  officers.  The  amendment 
carried. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

Honorary  President,       -         Mr,  A.  H.  Leake,  Toronto. 
President,  -         Miss  J.  P.  Semple,  Toronto. 

Vice-President,  -         Mr.  John  Evans,  Guelph. 

Secretary-Treasurer,       -         Mr.  W.  L.  Richardson,  Toronto. 
Councillors,  -         Miss    A.    Rose,     Messrs.    Jas.    H. 

Wilkinson,  C.    C.    Arthur,  A.  T. 

Hatch  and  A.  E.  Wilcox. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Brennan,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Arthur,  that 
the  total  annual  fee  to  the  Section  be  one  dollar.     Carried. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch  read  a  paper   entitled  "  Some   Experiences." 
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Various  topics  of  the  paper  were  discussed,  and  on  motion  it  was 
decided  to  publish  the  paper  in  the  Annual  Proceedings.  (See 
page  294.) 

Afternoon  Session. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Arthur  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  re 
Name  of  the  Section.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Section  be 
called  the  Manual  Training  and  Art  Section,  and  that  the  general 
Executive  of  the  O.  E.  A.  be  asked  to  grant  us  the  privileges  of  a 
Department. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  receive  the  report  and  discuss  it 
after  Mr.  Arthur's  paper  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Miss  J.  P.  Semple  gave  a  very  interesting  and  helpful  talk  on 
"  Decorative  Art."  Miss  Semple  illustrated  her  subject  with 
blackboard  sketches  and  samples  of  pupils'  work.  The  address 
was  discussed  by  the  members,  and  many  questions  asked  and 
answered.  It  was  'decided  to  ask  Miss  Semple  to  allow  her 
address  to  be  published  in  the  Annual  Proceedings. 

Mr.  Jas.  TI.  Wilkinson  read  a  paper  on«"  A  Beginner's  Difficul- 
ties." The  paper  aroused  much  discussion,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson 
was  requested  to  permit  its  publication  in  the  Proceedings. 

'  Wednesday^  Apeil  26th,  1905. 

The  Chairman  called  the  Section  to  order  at  9.30  a.m.  After 
welcoming  the  members  of  the  Kindergarten  Section,  which  were 
present,  and  inviting  their  President  to  the  platform,  he  called  on 
Mr.  C.  C.  Arthur  for  his  paper,  "  Educational  Principles  Applied 
in  Manual  Training."  Members  of  both  Sections  entered  into 
the  discussion  which  followed.  The  paper  will  be  found  on  page 
307  of  the  Annual  Proceedings. 

Mr.  Arthur  moved,  seconded  by  Miss  Semple,  the  adoption  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  name  for  the  Section,  viz.,  that 
the  Section  be  called  "  The  Manual  Training  and  Art  Section." 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Richardson,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  D.  W.  Houston,  that  the  Section  be  called  "  The 
Manual  Arts  Section,"  and  that  the  words  "  ]\ranual  Training  and 
Art "  be  struck  out  of  the  report,  and  that  "  Manual  Arts  "  be 
substituted.     The  report  as  amended  carried. 

The  Section  adjourned  in  order  to  hear  Professor  Moulton  in 
Wycliffe  Hall  on  "  The  Character  of  Lady  Macbeth." 
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Afteknoon  S-ESSION. 

At  2  p.m.  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Leake,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
The  members  of  the  Home  Science  Section  jDresent  were  welcomed 
and  their  President  invited  to  the  platform. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Reid,  R.C.A.,  read  a  paper,  "  Arts  and  Crafts."  The 
paper  traced  the  historical  development  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  and 
was  much  enjoyed.  It  was  illustrated  with  some  very  fine  lantern 
slides,  and  will  be  found  on  page  282  of  the  Proceedings. 

Miss  Lange,  of  the  Home  Science  Section,  then  read  a  paper  ou 
'^  Domestic  Art."  The  paper  was  very  instructive,  and  several 
members  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Manual  Arts  and  Home 
Science  Sections  would  continue  to  hold  joint  meetings  annually. 

Thuksday^  Apeil  27th. 

After  discussion  re  the  advisability  of  endeavoring  to  hear  Mr. 
Ellis'  paper  on  "  Manual  Training  "  to  be  given  in  the  Inspectors' 
Department  at  9.30,  it  was  decided  to  continue  our  own 
programme. 

Short  papers  were  then  read  as  follows :  "  A  First  Lesson," 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rostance;  "A  Day's  Routine,"  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton; 
''  Originality:  How  to  Encourage  it,"  Miss  A.  Rose;  "  The  Value 
of  Accuracy,"  Mr.  D.  W.  Houston ;  "  Stains  and  Finishes,"  Mr. 
G.  A.  Lucas.  Each  paper  was  followed  by  brief  discussion.  It 
was  decided  to  have  the  papers  printed  in  the  Proceedings.  (See 
pages  303,  313,  316.) 

At  11  a.m.  Miss  Semple  conducted  a  "  Round  Table  "  in  the 
Public  School  Department  on  "  Public  School  Art." 

Afternoon  Session. 

Mr.  G.  TJsbom  gave  a  talk  on  "  Clay  Modelling."  Mr.  Usbom 
Lad  numerous  examples  of  clay  work,  which  he  used  as  illustra- 
tions as  well  as  actually  modelling  the  clay  in  illustration  of  the 
topics  of  his  address.  Some  good  lantern  pictures  were  given  so 
as  to  show  the  development  of  modelling  and  sculpture. 

As  it  was  past  the  hour  for  Mr.  S.  Pickles'  paper,  "  Manual 
Training:  Its  History,  Aims  and  Objects,'*  Mr.  Pickles  had  a 
number  of  good  pictures  thrown  on  the  screen  and  explained  these 
rapidly.     The  pictures  gave    evidence  of  the  nlass  of   work  being 
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done  in  Manual  Training  classes  in   various   cities  as  well   as  in 
Mr.  Pickles'  own  classes. 

Discussion  followed.  It  was  moved  bj  Mr.  Harterre,  seconded 
bj  Mr.  J.  jST.  Moffatt,  that  these  papers  be  printed  in  the  Annual 
Proceedings.     Carried. 

An  account  for  $4.27  for  postage  and  stationery  was  ordered  to 
be  paid. 

Several  members  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  the  programme  was  carried  through.  It  was 
decided  that  the  Secretary  should  write  notes  of  thanks  to  those  not 
members  of  the  Section  who  had  assisted  to  make  its  meetings 
profitable  and  enjoyable. 

After  some  informal  discussion  re  programme  for  1906,  the 
Section  adjourned. 

W.  L.  Richardson^  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Medical  Building,  Wednesday, 
April  26th,  some  twelve  persons  being  present. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Oldright,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Kitson,  that  Dr. 
A.  P.  Knight,  of  Kingston,  become  President  of  the  Section  for 
the  year  1905-6.     The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Oldright  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Douglas,  that  Dr. 
J.  F.  Goodchild  act  as  Secretary  for  the  year.  The  motion  was 
carried. 

The  President,  Dr.  Knight,  took  the  chair  and  called  upon  Dr. 
A.  Thompson,  who  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject,  "  The 
Necessity  of  Physical  Health  in  Acquiring  an  Education." 

Dr.  Thompson's  paper  was  well  received.  An  interesting  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  Professors  Mackenzie  and  Oldright, 
Drs.  Cassidy,  Douglas,  MacMurchy,  Bryans  and  Goodchild  took 
part. 

The  second  paper,  "  Some  Points  Regarding  the  Medical 
Inspection  of  Schools,"  was  then  read  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Bryans. 
Further  discussion  followed  in  which  Drs.  Thompson,  Davies, 
MacMurchy,  Douglas,  Oldright  and  others  took  part. 
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The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Dr.  Douglas,  and  sec- 
onded by  Dr.  Bryans,  that  the  Section  of  Hygiene  of  the  O.  E.  .A. 
is  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  regular  and  periodical  inspec- 
tion of  schools  in  addition  to  the  occasional  inspection  necessitated 
by  the  occurrence  of  contagious  disease ;  that  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  Drs.  Helen  MacMurchy,  Oldright,  Knight  and  the 
mover  and  seconder  be  appointed  to  formulate  a  resolution  to  be 
submitted  to  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  for  its  endorsation. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Douglas,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Kitson,  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Dr.  Thompson  for  his  very  interesting 
paper.     The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Alexander  Thompson's  paper  was  handed  to  Dr.  Helen  Mac- 
Murchy, who  took  charge  of  its  publication.  Subsequently 
perrangement  was  made  to  have  it  published  in  the  June  number 
I  'f  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. ' 

John  Fleming  Goodchild^  Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 
or 

The  Ontario  Educational  Association 

1904-5 


Reckipts  : 

Balance  as  per  last  statement $230  52 

Membership  Fees     422  00 

Advertisements  in  Proceedings 108  00 

Advertisements  in  Programmes 54  00 

Annual  Grant  (Ontario  Government)    600  00 

Sale  of  Proceedings   107  21 

$1,521  73 

Disbursements  : 

Expenses  of  Convention $40  25 

Printing  Circulars,  Cards,  Programmes,  etc 109  10 

Secretaries  of  Departments 60  00 

Mailing,  Postage,  Express,  etc 136  71 

Printing  and  Publishing  Proceedings   601  70 

Board  of  Directors'  Railway  Fare,  Autumn  Meeting   58  45 

Salary,  General  Secretary    125  00 

Salary,  Treasurer 30  00 

Trustees'  Department,  for  Printing,  etc 50  00 

Reporting  Evening  Address    50  00 

Balance  on  hand 260  52 


,521  73 


Robert  W.  Doan,  W.  J.  Hendrt, 

General  Secretary.  Treasurer. 
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THE  SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 
]Sr.  BuRWASH^  President^  Toronto, 

On  the  10th  of  jSTovember,  1847,  the  Gore  District  Municipal 
Council  addressed  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  United  Can- 
adas  a  memorial  on  the  new  School  Act  of  which  the  following;  is 
section  h :  "  With  respect  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  normal 
with  elementary  model  schools  in  this  Province,  your  memorial- 
ists are  of  opinion  that,  however  well  adapted  such  an  institution 
might  be  to  the  wants  of  the  old  and  densely  populated  countries 
of  Europe,  where  services  in  almost  every  vocation  will  scarcely 
yield  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  (so  far  as  the  object 
expected  to  be  gained  is  concerned),  altogether  unsuited  to  a  coun- 
try like  Upper  Canada,  where  a  young  man  of  'such  excellent  char- 
acter as  a  candidate  is  required  to  be  by  the  National  Board  of 
Education  in  Ireland  to  enter  a  jSTormal  School  (p.  56  of  special 
report),  and  having  besides  the  advantages  of  a  good  education, 
need  only  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  to  make  his  services 
much  more  agreeable  and  profitable  to  himself  than  in  the 
drudgery  of  a  common  school  at  a  salary  of  twenty-nine  pounds 
per  annum,  which  is  the  average  amount  paid  school  teachers  in 
Upper  Canada  for  the  year  1845,  as  set  forth  in  Appendix  ^o.  2, 
of  the  special  report;  nor  do  your  memorialists  hope  to  provide 
qualified  teachers  by  any  other  means  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  than  by  securing  as  heretofore  the  services  of  those 
whose  physical  disabilities  from  age  render  this  mode  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood  the  only  one  suited  to  their  decaying  energies,  or  by , 
employing  such  of  the  newly  arrived  emigrants  as  are  qualified 
for  common  school  teachers,  year  by  year,  as  they  come  amongst 
us,  and  who  will  adopt  this  as  a  means  of  temporary  support 
until  their  character  and  abilities  are  known  and  turned  to  better 
account  for  themselves." 

This  remarkable    paragraph  at  once    reveals    the  sad    state  of 
primary  education  in  this  country  sixty  years  ago  and  the  equally 
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deplorable  state  of  public  opinion  regarding  that  important  mat- 
ter. The  speaker  who  to-night  addresses  jpu  was  then  an  Ontario 
schoolboy.  Ten  years  later  he  became  himself  one  of  those  teach- 
ers, who  at  that  early  day  were  called  to  prove  their  character  and 
ability  in  this  lowly  sphere  of  life. 

You  will  note  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  honorable  councillors 
of  the  Gore  District  the  work  of  a  teacher  was  a  "  drudgery," 
''  disagreeable  "  and  "  unprofitable,"  to  which  no  man  of  char- 
acter, ability  and  education  would  turn  except  as  a  temporary 
means  of  livelihood,  or  as  a  last  resort  when  forced  by  the  physical 
disabilities  of  old  age  to  employ  his  decaying  energies  in  any  way 
available  for  a  piece  of  bread.  It  scarcely  relieves  the  sombre 
colors  of  this  picture  to  add  that  the  £29  a  year  average  salary  was 
often  supplemented  by  peripatetic  board  and  lodging. 

Two  generations  have  passed  since  the  date  of  this  petition.  The 
petition  itself  was  called  out  by  Ryerson's  first  School  Act,  and 
his  proposal  to  establish  a  J^ormal  School  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Whatever  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  position 
of  the  school  teacher  has  been  largely  the  result  of  the  fundamental 
principles  embodied  in  that  Act.  Those  principles  tended  to 
create  an  interest  on  the  part  of  all  the  people  in  their  school. 
They  tended  to  elevate  the  school  itself  by  placing  it  in  a  respect- 
able building,  and  providing  it  with  proper  books  and  appliances 
for  teaching.  They  magnified  the  importance  of  the  teacher  him- 
self by  demanding  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  for  his  work. 
They  gave  the  public  confidence  in  that  work  by  a  system  of 
authoritative  inspection.  And  while  they  left  remuneration 
to  the  forces  which  govern  wages  in  the  ordinary  industries, 
they  tended  to  improve  that  also  by  diminishing  the 
competition  which  put  them  at  about  the  level  of  the  aver- 
age'farm  laborer.  Ten  dollars  a  month  or  thirty  pounds  a 
year  was  about  the  average  wage  of  the  farm  laborer  at  that  time. 
From  our  last  report,  the  average  salary  of  a  malQ  teacher  was 
$J36.  or  £109  ;  that  of  a  female  teacher  $313,  or  £78  5s. ;  or  taking 
the  two  together,  the  women  numhering  three  to  one  man,  $344,  or 
£84.  Our  last  report  of  the  average  wage  of  the  farm  laborer 
places  it  at  $274,  seventy  dollars  below  that  of  the  teacher,  or  $162 
below  that  of  the  male  teacher.  We  have  gained  a  little  in  the 
social  scale  as  measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  but  not  much  of 
which  we  can  boast.     The    average  earning  of    factory  hands  in 
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Ontario-  by  last  return  was  $359.35,  a  little  in  advance  of  our 
teachers.  Women  as  well  as  men  are  employed  in  tliese  establish- 
ments, and  the  works  in  which  men  alone  are  employed,  such  as 
pork  packing,  give  a  much  higher  average. 

The  consideration  of  such  facts  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
social  status  of  the  teacher,  i.e.,  of  the  relative  place  which  we 
occupy  in  the  great  complex  organism  of  our  modern  life.  It  is 
not  one  very  ilattering  to  our  pride,  but,  such  as  it  is,  we  must 
accept  it,  and  it  may  furnish  food  for  very  serious  consideration. 

1.  Is  our  position  in  the  social  scale  in  harmony  with  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  our  work  for  society  ? 

2.  Would  an  improvement  in  our  position  conduce  to  the 
greater  efficiency  and  perfection  of  that  work  ?  And  hence  to  the 
advantage  of  society  at  large  ? 

3.  If  so,  how  may  such  an  improvement^  be  effected  ?  (a)  By 
our  own  efforts?  (&)  by  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  community? 

I.  Is  the  social  status  of  the  teacher  at  all  in  hannony  with  the 
relative  importance  of  the  office  which  he  fills  in  the  social 
organism  ? 

We  have  already  estimated  that  status  by  the  standard  of  salary, 
and  find  that  it  is  among  the  three  lowest  of  self-supporting  grades, 
standing  between  the  unskilled  laborer  and  the  ordinary  skilled 
operative  in  an  industrial  establishment.  We  are  well  aware  that 
this  wage  estimate  is  not  the  final  standard  of  social  status.  The 
clergy  of  our  churches  are  always  acknowledged  to  rank  high  in 
the  social  scale,  and  yet  their  stipends  will  not  average  very  high, 
perhaps  two  or  three  degrees  above  the  skilled  industrial  worker, 
and  quite  below  the  other  learned  professions,  or  the  mercantile 
class.  But  in  their  case  an  exception  is  clearly  made.  Their 
work  is,  or  should  be  a  consecrated  offering  to  the  service  of 
humanity.  The  service  which  they  render  is  needed  by  all,  and 
inost  of  all  in  the  great  crises  of  life.  It  is  a  service  which  alone 
satisfies  when  all  the  helps  of  wealth  and  material  things  fail.  It 
is  a  service  which  appeals  to  the  deepest  affections  of  our  nature. 
It  is  a  service  which,  when  effectively  rendered,  places  the  servant 
spiritually  above  the  one  whom  he  serves.  The  minister  becomes 
spiritually  the  superior,  the  one  to  whom  he  ministers  is  the  de- 
pendent, and  in  this  relation  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  gi^^e  than  to 
receive."  This  one  function  in  the  social  organism  has  thus  in 
large  measure  succeeded  in  establishing  for  itself  a  moral  standard 
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of  social  status.  Its  status  is  estimated  not  by  the  financial  or 
material  rewards  of  its  work,  but  by  a  common  respect  of  human- 
ity, a  respect  commanded  by  character,  by  intelligence,  and  by  a 
divine  authority  accorded  to  the  work  done.  In  all  other  lines  of 
social  function,  the  status  is  practically  estimated  by  the  money 
standard.  And  the  money  standard  is  fixed  by  the  competitive 
principle,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Will  this  principle 
give  us  our  true  status  ?  Has  it  done  so  in  the  past '(  We  think 
that  obviously  it  has  not  so  done. 

In  sixty  years  the  average  emolument  of  the  teacher  has  in- 
creased three-fold,  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased 
more  than  four  and  a  half  times  for  each  person  of  the  population. 
The  teacher  is  relatively  a  poorer  man  to-day  than  he  was  fifty 
years  ago.  It  does  not  improve  matters  to  say  that  the  farm 
laborer  is  still  further  down.  Both  are  alike  suffering  from  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  the  terrible  law  of  progress  and  poverty. 

But  we  have  here  to  face  another  result  of  the  economic  forces 
in  this  field.  In  the  year  1850  the  total  nmnber  of  male  teachers 
employed  in  Ontario  was  2,697;  of  female  teachers,  779.  The 
average  salary  of  the  male  teacher  w^as  £52  4s.,  of  the  female 
£31  Is.  In  1902  the  number  of  male  teachers  was  2,200,  of 
female  6,297.  The  number  of  teachers  had  risen  from  3,476  to 
8,497,  or  had  been  multiplied  by  2.44.  The  number  of  men  had 
actually  diminished  by  497,  or  18.4  per  cent.  The  number  of 
women  had  risen  808  per  cent.  This  fact  in  itself  changes  the 
entire  social  status  of  the  profession.  It  has  become  a  woman's 
rather  than  a  man's  work.  It  is  true  that  this  slightly  improves 
the  financial  aspect.  A  woman  with  a  salary  of  $313  is  in  a  bet- 
ter position  than  a  man  with  $436.  In  the  fifty  years,  the  man's 
salary  has  doubled,  the  woman's  has  multiplied  by  2  1-2.  But 
the  woman  who  at  twenty  enters  on  the  work  of  a  teacher  is  not 
there  to  stay.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  marries  before  she 
reaches  thirty;  and  her  transient  occupation  of  the  teacher's  desk 
leaves  little  permanent  result  upon  the  status  of  the  profession. 
In  fact,  next  to  remuneration,  permanence  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
]iortant  factors  in  determining  social  status.  The  person  who 
for  long  years  has  filled  an  important  and  useful  position  in  a 
community,  who  has  done  so  efficiently  and  with  high  moral 
fidelity,  and  who  has  become  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  com- 
munity for  his  personal  excellence  of  character,  may  largely  over- 
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come  the  disadvantage  of  narrow  means,  and  may  secure  througii 
his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  the  recognition  which  other 
men  secure  by  wealtli.  We  know  of  a  few  cases  in  this  country 
where  such  a  state  of  things  exists;  where  the  schoolmaster  has 
held  his  post  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  where  his  family  have 
grown  up  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  community ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  social  recognition  of  the  man  has  been  to  a  mueh  greater 
degree  in  harmony  with  the  importance  of  his  work.  But  I  fear 
that  such  cases  are  not  numerous  and  not  rapidly  increasing.  The 
tendency  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  to  place  the  teacher  in  the 
same  class  with  the  industrial  laborer  in  the  drifting  tide  which  is 
always  seeking  but  never  finding  a  satisfactory  wage. 

Our  first  question  then  must,  we  fear,  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  money  estimate  of  our  work  is  low  and  relatively  fall- 
ing. We  drift  like  other  labor  from  place  to  place,  seeking  to  sell 
our  labor  in  the  highest  market,  and  so  we  fail  to  establish  for 
ourselves  a  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  value, by  which  we 
may  be  estimated  in  the  social  organism. 

II.  'We  may  now  turn  to  our  second  question.  What  is  the 
effect  of  this  uncertain  social  status  upon  the  efficiency  of  our 
work,  and  hence  upon  the  advantage  of  that  work  to  the 
community  ? 

In  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  there  have  been  eminent  exceptions.  IS^otwithstanding  the 
disadvantages,  some  of  the  best  of  our  country's  sons  have  been 
drawn  to  this  work  by  the  love  of  it ;  and,  for  the  love  of  it,  have 
quietly  given  to  it  their  whole  life,  and  have  retired  from  it  at  a 
ripe  old  age.  But  when  I  contrast  the  number  of  such  with  the 
entire  number  in  the  field  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  some  very 
serious  questions  arise.  Between  1850  and  1860  we  may  take  the 
average  number  of  teachers  employed  in  Ontario  at  4,000.  The 
great  majority  of  these  were  young  men  under  thirty.  How  many 
are  still  teaching?  How  many  have  spent  their  lives  in  teaching? 
How  many  superannuated  teachers  are  now  on  the  fund  ?  The 
Methodist  ministers  of  the  same  period  were  about  one-tenth  the 
number  of  male  teachers  in  Ontario  in  1850,  and  probably  about 
the  same  ratio  continued  down  to  1860.  Of  200  Methodist  min- 
isters in  1850,  24  are  still  living  and  at  work  or  superannuated 
in  the  work;  while  out  of  257  in  1860,  nearly  200  are  still 
on   the   roll.      In     1860     the   teachers     of    the     province    num- 
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bered  4,281,  3,100  being  men.  lt>  is  very  doubtful  if 
of  the  4,281,  you  can  lind  200  teaching  or  superannuated 
teachers  to-day.  Where,  then,  are  the  teachers  of  forty  or 
even  thirty  and  twenty  years  ago  ^  They  are  practising  hiw,  as 
W.  E.  Eiddell  and  F.  E.  Denton  of  this  city.  They  are  leading 
the  medical  profession,  as  Dr.  B.  E.  Mackenzie  of  the  Orthopedic 
Hospital,  or  the  late  Dr.  Sangster.  They  are  clergymen  in  all 
our  churches,  as  Dr.  Carman,  the  late  Dr.  Ormiston,  the  late  Dr. 
Dewart.  They  are  members  of  Parliament,  as  the  Hon.  G.  W. 
Ross  and  Mr.  Harcourt ;  or  railway  kings,  as  Wm.  Mackenzie ;  or 
financiers,  as  Hon.  S.  C.  Wood.  All  this  means  that,  owing  to  the 
unsatisfactory  status  of  the  teaching  profession,  it  very  speedily 
loses  its  ablest  members;  so  that  the  sneer  of  the  members  of  the 
Gore  District  Council  in  1817  is  emphasized  by  the  historic 
record  of  more  than  fifty  years.  jSTo  other  one  profession  is  so 
continually  depleted  by  the  superior  attractions  of  other  fields  for 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  talents. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  very  modest  prizes  in  the  profession, 
and  some  loving  their  work  are  content  with  these.  Others,  lack- 
ing courage  and  ambition,  settle  down  and  resign  themselves  to 
tlieir  fate.  But  the  great  majority  after  a  few  years  in  the  ser- 
vice strike  out  for  more  promising  fields. 

That  such  a  condition  of  the  profession  is  detrimental  to  its 
highest  efficiency  is  very  evident.  It  means  that  as  soon  as  a 
young  man,  by  virtue  of  his  ability,  experience  and  education, 
begins  to  make  his  mark  in  the  community,  and  to  do  his  best 
work,  he  leaves  the  work  for  a  more  attractive  position  in  another 
line  of  life.  I  do  not  know  that  any  direct  remedy  has  been  pro- 
posed for  this  evil.  It  has  not  apparently  attracted  the  attention 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  country  at  large.  In  fact,  the 
evil  is  aggravated  by  the  preference  given,  not  to  the  youngest  and 
inexperienced  teachers,  but  to  teachers  comparatively  young.  It 
is  a  common  saying  that  no  one  will  engage  a  teacher  who  is  over 
fifty.  A  teacher  at  fifty,  with  twenty-five  years'  experience, 
should  be  doing  his  very  best  work.  The  rejection  of  a  man  at  that 
age  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that,  by  that  age,  all  the 
good  men  have  left  the  profession,  excepting  those  who  have  been 
promoted  to  inspectorships,  who  have  advanced  to  High  School 
masterships,  or  who  have  secured  the  best  and  more  permanent 
places    in   cities    and    towns.         The    teachers    themselves    have 
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endeavored  to  apply  the  remedy  indirectly  by  making  the  work 
of  the  teacher  more .  prof essional,  and  thereby  reducing  competi- 
tion. In  this  they  have  been  assisted  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Department,  and  by  the  general  trend  of  legislation  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  But  this  has  not  accomplished  the  desired  end. 
The  result  has  been  that  in  considering  the  choice  of  a  profession 
the  ablest  young  men  no  longer  seriously  consider  teaching  as  a 
permanency,  and,  as  they  cannot  teach  w^ithout  spending  six 
months  in  special  professional  preparation,  they  very  often  reject 
it  even  as  a  temporary  employment.  It  w^ould  be  an  interesting 
fact  to  learn  how  many  of  the  2,300  men  now  teaching  in  Public 
Schools  hold  third  and  first-class  certificates.  Of  this  one  may 
judge  by  the  following  statement.  In  the  last  five  years  there 
have  been  issued  to  men  182  first-class  certificates,  414  second- 
class,  and  1,576  third-class,  in  all  2,222.  In  the  same  period  there 
have  been  issued  to  women  226  first-class,  2,044  second-class,  and 
3,936  third-class,  in  all  6,206. 

There  were  teachers  at  last  report,  2,294  men  and  7,073  women. 
That  is,  the  recruits  to  the  profession  in  the  last  five  years  are 
slightly  less  than  the  total  present  number  of  teachers. 

The  average  length  of  service  is  less  than  seven  years. 

The  total  number  of  certificates  issued  to  men  in  five  years  was 
2,222;  of  these  414  were  second-class  or  l^ormal  School,  18.63 
per  cent.     There  were  16.84  per  cent,  of  the  second  class  issued. 

To  sum  up,  less  than  one-fourth  of  our  present  teachers  are  men, 
and  of  the  men  less  than  one-fifth  take  ISTormal  School  training. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  our  teachers  are  women,  and  of  the 
women  one-third  take  IS^onnal  training. 

We  thus  see  that  for  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  men  with 
Normal  School  training,  i.e.,  second-class  provincial  certificates,  is 
very  small,  not  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  yet  half  the 
teachers  of  the  Province  are  teaching  on  such  certificates.  The 
l^ormal  Schools  are  almost  monopolized  by  women.  The  few  men 
who  think  of  teaching  as  a  permanency  pass  from  a  third  to  a  first- 
class  certificate,  or  to  a  University  degree ;  the  object  of  their 
ambition  being  a  mastership  in  a  High  School. 

A  l^onnal  School  certificate  has  been  from  the  first  an  indica- 
tion that  the  holder  entertained  a  serious  purpose  to  make  teach- 
ing in  a  Public  School  the  work  of  life.  Apparently  this  is  now 
largely  confined  to  women.     But  fortunately  for  the  future  of  the 
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country  even  their  purpose  is  largely  frustrated  by  those  forces 
of  nature  which  soon  transplant  them  to  homes  of  their  own. 

In  this  way  the  attempt  to  create  a  professional  standing  and 
guild  of  public  school  teachers  has  largely  failed.  The  men  avoid 
the  requirement;  the  women  comply,  but  it  does  not  and  should 
not  hold  them. 

Fortunately  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  another  stage  of  this 
process  in  which  only  the  lower  grades  of  talent  will  be  a'ttracted 
towards  our  profession.  This  has  been  prevented  by  forces  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently,  and  which  reveal  to  us  the  true 
remedy. 

If  the  time  should  unfortunately  come  w^lien  the  best  talent  will 
no  more  think  of  the  teaching  profession  as  a  life-work  than  they 
would  of  the  work  of  the  navvy  or  the  quarry-man,  we  shall  be 
back  to  the  standard  of  the  Gore  District  Municipal  Council  in 
1847. 

But  as  matters  are,  in  the  most  important  service  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  needs  of  modern  society,  we  are  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  upon  transitory  service;  we  lose  all  tlie  advantages  of 
experience,  of  matured  talent,  and  of  the  highest  personal  interest 
and  influence,  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  social  status  of  the 
teacher.  That  the  misfortune  is  as  great  to  society  at  large  as  to 
the  teacher  is,  I  think,  beyond  question,  and  hence  in  proposing  a 
remedy  I  speak,  not  for  the  teachers  alone,  but  for  the  four  hun- 
dred thousand  children  imder  their  care,  and  for  the  Canada  of 
the  next  generation. 

III.  How  may  we  improve  the  present  status  of  the  teacher,  and 
thereby  bring  about  improvement  in  his  work  to  the  advantage  of 
tht  whole  community  ? 

In  the  answer  to  this  question  I  take  it  that  every  parent  and 
every  trustee  board  is  as  deeply  interested  as  the  teachers  them- 
selves. For  the  sake  of  the  work  the  teacher  must  command 
respect.  The  children  must  respect  the  teacher,  if  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  school  is  to  he  healthy ;  and  the  respect  of  the  children 
will  be  almost  inevitably  the  reflex  of  that  of  the  parents  and  of 
the  public  at  large.  It  is  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole 
country  that  the  teacher  should  stand  out  in  general  estimation  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  highly  appreciated  members  of  the 
body  politic.  It  was  put  strongly  by  one  of  our  foremost  men  the 
other  day — "  the  teachers  should  rank  with  the  county  jndge,  tlie 
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sheriff,  the  crown  attorney,  the  magistracy  and  the  clergy  "  in 
their  social  position  and  influence  and  the  remuneration  received 
from  the  community.  Their  service  is  not  less  important  than  any 
of  these,  and  should  not  rank  below  them.  How  can  it  be  made  so  ? 
1.  Trustees  and  parents  must  unite  on  the  highest  ideal  of  the 
importance,  the  value  and  the  dignity  of  the  teacher's  work.  On 
this  particular  point  we  need  a  missionary  campaign.  The  care- 
less indifference  of  the  country  must  be  overcome.  The  penurious 
spirit  must  be  overcome.  The  moral  side  of  education  must  be 
placed  in  its  true  light  and  assigned  its  true  value.  People  must 
come  to  feel  that  no  one  is  more  important  in  the  community  than 
the  teacher.  The  work  to  be  done  is  not  the  perfunctory  rehearsal 
of  so  many  lessons,  or  the  mechanical  imparting  of  so  much  in- 
formation. It  is  the  awakening  of  mind,  which  can  only  be 
awakened  by  contact  with  superior  and  more  mature  minds.  It 
is  the  formation  of  character,  which  can  only  be  formed  by  the 
inspiring  and  elevating  influence  of  contact  with  the  noblest  char- 
acter, and  the  highest  ideals.  They  must  learn  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  educator  must  be  himself  the  model  man;  that  his 
life  and  character  must  be  all  that  the  boys  should  be ;  that  this  is 
just  as  necessary  in  the  teacher  as  in  the  clergyman.  And  they 
must  recognize  that  the  services  of  such  a  man  are  worthy  of  ade- 
quate remuneration  and  adequate  social  recognition.  The  alert, 
strong,  high-minded,  good-mannered.  Christian  gentleman  that 
you  want  for  a  teacher  in  a  Public  School  where  there  are  boys 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  to  be  educated,  cannot  be  had  permanently 
for  less  than  $1,000  to  $1,200  a  year ;  and  if  you  go  out  looking 
for  such  a  man  at  $400  you  will  not  find  him;  and  the  whole 
country  must  be  aroused  to  recognize  this  fact.  The  next  great 
advance  in  education  in  this  country  should  be  the  furnishing  of 
the  schools  with  such  teachers.  We  have  good  buildings,  good 
text-books,  a  good  curriculum,  good  equipment,  good  methods,  and 
good  inspection.  We  need  now  to  improve  the  teachers,  not  so 
much  in  scholarship,  as  in  maturity  and  strength.  We  can  only 
do  so  by  securing  high  class  men  for  permanent  work,  and  to  do 
so,  we  must  estimate  them  at  their  true  value  and  pay  them 
accordingly.  But  you  are  ready  to  ask  me,  Does  this  imply 
that  women  are  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  profession?  No. 
They    have    their    field    there,    and    one    that     cannot    be    filled 
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by  men.  The  education  of  women  is  woman's  work.  The  edu- 
cation of  boys  under  ten  is  also  woman's  work.  But  beyond  that 
point  the  boys  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men,  and  that  men  of  the 
highest  type;  and  for  the  men's  places  there  should  be  no  com- 
petition of  women.  In  fact,  when  our  educational  work  is  placed 
on  its  true  basis,  the  competition  will  be  reduced  to  fitness  not 
cheapness,  and  the  fact  will  be  recognized  that  fitness  cannot  be 
permanently  secured  below  a  reasonable  remuneration. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  results  of  such  an  attitude  as  we 
have  outlined  on  the  part  of  trustees  and  parents.  Once  this  is 
attained,  the  true  social  status  of  the  teacher  and  his  permanence 
in  the  community  will  easily  follow;  and  the  whole  work  of  edu- 
cation wall  be  uplifted,  and  its  resulting  benefits  to  community 
increased.  This  will  appear  in  a  stronger,  intellectual  life,  a 
higher  moral  and  religious  life,  and  a  more  refined  and  beautiful 
social  life.  Examination  papers  may  not  exhibit  such  results.  In 
fact,  examination  papers  stimulate  and  produce  the  very  opposite. 
But  the  results  will  appear  notwithstanding.  But  w^hat  can  the 
teacher  himself  contribute  to  this  elevation  of  social  status  ? 

In  the  first  place,  he  must  himself  rise  to  a  full  consciousness  of 
the  moral  spirit,  the  far-reaching  importance,  and  the  high  dig- 
nity of  his  work.  The  work  must  not  be  a  mere  stepping-stone  to 
something  better.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  means  of  earning  a 
little  money.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  makeshift  for  a  temporary 
livelihood.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  field  of  service,  as  a  serious 
life-work,  as  a  field  in  which  the  highest  moral  ideals  of  human 
life  may  be  attained.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  Christian 
ministry  is  the  highest  of  all  callings.  If  that  be  allowed,  then 
certainly  the  teacher  stands  next,  and  scarcely  lower  in  the  moral 
scale.  If  men  and  women  enter  this  work  because  God  has  given 
them  gifts  for  it;  because  they  feel  the  responsibility  of  exercis- 
ing those  gifts  for  the  good  of  humanity ;  if  thej^  address  them- 
selves to  the  work  with  the  full  determination  to  perfect  their  gifts 
so  as  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  their  calling;  if  the  spirit  of 
their  whole  w^ork  proclaims  to  the  world  that  with  all  their  power 
they  are  working  for  the  highest  results  for  the  benefit  of  those 
under  their  charge ;  the  world  must  recognize  this  high  moral  ideal 
and  will,  surely  accord  them  due  recognition  as  a  true  nobility. 
However,  material  success  may  flaunt  itself  and  attract  attention 
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by  outward  display,  the  deeper  consciousness  of  humanity  will 
recognize  the  high  ideals,  the  nobility  of  purpose,  the  spiritual 
gifts  which  self-sacrificing  men  aud  women  place  on  the  altar  of 
service  in  this  w^ork,  and  will  almost  involuntarily  honor  and 
respect  their  true  worth.  And  even  the  sneering,  flaunting  butter- 
flies of  a  sensuous  and  material  life  will  stand  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  this  higher  spirit  of  work  and  this  loftier  ideal  of 
character. 

It  is  only  as  w^e  are  dissatisfied  with  and  despise  our  own  work, 
and,  in  our  conceit  or  our  misdirected  aspirations,  think  it  beneath 
us,  that  we  lose  the  uplifting  power  of  its  moral  dignity. 

Next  to  our  own  sense  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  our 
work  is  our  permanence  in  it  This  affects  both  our  relation  to 
the  work  and  to  the  locality.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we 
should  regard  the  work  as  a  life  work,  i.e.,  that  our  relation  to  the 
work  should  be  permanent.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  acquire 
the  highest  fitness  for  the  work.  A  temporary  employment  will 
always  command  the  minimum  of  fitness.  Men  wull  not  take 
pains  to  prepare  for  that  which  after  all  is  but  a  passing  interest. 
The  average  of  work  of  teachers  is,  as  we  have  seen,  seven  years. 
The  average  of  our  clergy  is  nearly  five  times  seven.  In  seven 
years  a  man  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  best  in  his  work.  In  fact, 
fourteen  years  would  not  be  too  long  for  the  full  maturing  of  skill 
and  strength  in  this  work,  and  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  following 
would  be  the  years  of  most  efficient  service.  If  we  enter  the  work 
from  the  highest  motives,  with  the  full  spirit  of  service,  then  per- 
manence will  be  the  rule,  not  as  now  the  exception. 

But  there  is  also  a  permanence  of  locality  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance both  to  the  perfection  of  work  and  to  the  status  of  the 
teacher.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  life  of  a  child 
may  be  placed  at  seven  years.  It  is  important  that  there  should 
be  continuity  in  the  work  of  these  years. 

Our  system  of  curriculum  and  of  graded  schools  under  in- 
spectors and  principals  are  steps  toward  securing  this.  But  even 
these  do  not  dispense  with  the  advantages  of  local  continuity  in 
the  life  and  work  of  the  staff.  They  learn  to  work  together. 
They  become  permeated  with  the  common  spirit.  A  well-organ- 
ized school  with  a  well-trained  staff  under  intelligent  direction  is 
like  a  well-drilled  army  of  veterans. 
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But,  individually,  the  teacher  needs  time  to  make  his  influence 
felt  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  reap  the  full  rewards  of  his  own 
faithful  work.  The  man  who  has  lived  and  labored  for  thirty 
years  in  the  same  community,  who  is  now  teaching  the  children  ot 
his  first  pupils,  who  during  all  that  time  has  commanded  confi- 
dence and  respect  by  his  ability  and  fidelity,  will  find  himself 
established  in  the  regards  of  the  whole  community,  and  exercising 
a  weight  of  moral  influence  in  all  social  life  altogether  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  bird  of  passage.  And  as  the  status  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession is  but  the  sum  or  the  average  of  the  individuals,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  little  extra  salary,  which  may  be  required  to  remain 
where  we  are  is  the  price  not  merely  of  our  own  moral  influence, 
but  of  a  higher  recognition  for  the  great  work  to  which  we  have 
given  our  lives. 
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THE   STUDY    OF    THE    BIBLE    AS    DISTINCT   FROM 
THEOLOGY  AND  CRITICISM. 

Professor  K.  G.  Moulton,  Chicago,  III. 

I  very  liiglily  value  obtaining  the  ear  of  this  most  important 
assembly  for  the  subject  assigned  me — The  Literary  Study  of  the 
Bible.  I  mean  the  literary  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  most  pre- 
cise sense  of  the  term — distinct  equally  from  the  theological  study 
of  the  Bible  and  distinct  from  what  is  commonly  kno\^'n  as  the 
Higher  Criticism.  To  make  that  distinction  perfectly  precise  is 
my  sole  object  to-night,  and  I  will  commence  by  a  definite  illus- 
tration. I  will  take  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  illustrate  that  por- 
tion in  three  treatments.  I  take  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Judges,  relating,  you  may  remember,  to  the  war  Mdth 
Jabin  and  the  assassination  of  Sisera.  And  first  let  us  suppose 
the  theological  student  has  to  deal  with  these  two  chapters.  Un- 
doubtedly to  him  they  are  a  difiiculty.  Coming  to  the  Bible  as 
God's  revelation  to  him,  he  is  in  these  chapters  encountered  with 
a  case  of  cold-blooded  violation  of  hospitality  followed  by  murder 
— not  presented  as  a  thing  to  be  rebuked,  but  narrated  in  the  tone* 
of  exultation,  and  that  by  one  who  appears  as  a  prophetess.  Such 
a  thing  must  inevitably  raise  in  his  mind  such  questions  as  these : 
In  ^^■hat  sense  is  the  Bible  a  divine  revelation  ?  Is  it  a  complete 
revelation,  one  part  as  authoritative  as  another  ?  Or  is  it  a  pro- 
gressive revelation,  from  man's  first  gropings  after  divine  truth 
t(-  the  full  revelation  of  them  in  the  ^ew  Testament  ?  Xow,  of 
course,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  that  question;  but  that  such 
a  question  will  arise  is  illustration  sufficient  for  the  theological 
study  of  these  two  chapters.  ISTow  take  what  is  called  the 
"  Higher  Criticism  " — a  nickname  of  course ;  I  call  it  the  historical 
analysis  of  Scripture.  That  is  concerned  with  historical  ques- 
tions, which  of  course  it  treats  by  historical  methods — questions 
of  date,  of  authorship,  and  the  like.  A  student  of  this  second 
type  reading  these  two  chapters  is  naturally  struck  by  the  fact  that 
you  have  the  same  narrative  twice  over ;  and  looking  further,  with 
his  mind  filled  with  these  historical  questions,  he  has  no  difficulty 
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ill  seeing  tliat  the  fifth  chapter  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  docu- 
ment contemporary  with  the  events  it  relates,  whereas  the  fourth 
chapter  has  every  appearance  of  being  history  written  after  the 
event.  And  so  he  widens  his  inquiries.  How  much  of  this  book 
of  Judges,  how  much  of  the  adjoining  books  of  the  Bible,  come 
from  different  sources,  the  putting  together  of  earlier  documents  ? 
We  are  not  to  discuss  them  to-night.  That  such  questions  arise  is 
an  illustration  sufficient  of  this  second  study  of  the  Bible. 

Now,  quite  distinct  from  both  these  is  what  I  may  call  the 
literary  study  of  the  Bible — the  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature. 
What  will  that  mean  ?  If  I  use  the  term  English  literature, 
everybody  knows  what  I  mean.  I  mean  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  the  essays  of  Emerson,  the  histories  of 
Hume,  Greene,  and  the  like.  If  I  speak  of  Greek  literature 
every  body  knows  exactly  what  I  mean.  I  mean  the  poems  <if 
Homer,  the  dramas  of  ^schylus,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes, 
the  philosophical  works  of  Plato,  the  histories  of  Thucydides  and 
the  like.  So  if  there  is  any  sense  in  calling  the  Bible  literature, 
the  term  ought  to  mean  that  the  Bible  is  made  up  of  epic  poems, 
of  dramas,  of  lyrics,  of  essays,  of  sonnets,  of  philosophical  works, 
oi  histories.  We  ought  to  be  prepared  to  find  any  of  those  literary 
forms  in  the  Bible,  and  we  ought  to  expect  to  find  most.  jSTow 
this  third  type  of  student  comes  to  these  two  chapters  of  Judges 
with  his  mind  full  of  these  distinctions — distinctions  between  epic 
and  lyric  and  drama  and  essay  and  sonnet  and  the  like ;  and  he 
n  'rices,  as  the  other  did,  that  you  have  the  same  narrative  twice 
over,  but  what  strikes  him  is  this,  that  the  fourth  chapter  is 
obviously  a  straightforward  narrative,  while  the  fifth  chapter  is 
equally  obviously  lyric  poetry.  ISTot  only  does  he  see  that  it  is 
lyric  poetry,  but  as  an  expert  he  recognizes  at  once  one  particular 
type  of  lyric  poetry — the  occasional  ode,  the  ode  performed  in 
honor  of  a  great  occasion.  Now,  that  soon  leads  him  further,  for 
odes  belonging  to  that  period  of  the  world's  history  were  always 
accompanied  with  music  and  dancing,  that  is  to  say,  the  imitative 
action  of  the  body  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  has  come  to  be 
called  dancing.  He  knows,  then,  that  this  was  performed  with 
the  accompaniment  of  music  and  evolutions,  and  as  a  literary 
student  he  knows  that  you  will  not  have  got  the  meaning  out  of 
this  fourth  chapter  unless  you  have  recovered  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  performed.     And  there  is  not  much  difficulty  about  it.     The 
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first  verse  gives  you  the  hint — "  Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak." 
Not  that  this  was  a  duet  performed  between  the  aged  prophetess 
and  the  commander-in-chief;  no,  but  in  conformity  with  poetry 
of  that  age  it  was  performed  by  a  chorus  of  women  led  by  Deborah 
and  a  chorus  of  men  led  by  Barak.  And  with  that  clue  given  him 
he  can  find  out  the  joining  of  the  two,  he  can  find  out  where  the 
chorus  of  men  sang,  where  the  chorus  of  women  sang,  the  passages 
from  one  to  the  other.  How,  for  example,  the  men  are  singing  in 
dirge  rhythm  the  dreadful  state  of  the  country  under  tlie  tyranny, 
when  the  women  break  in  with  the  words,  ''  I  Deborah  arose,  I 
arose  a  mother  in  Israel."  Or  again,  the  men  are  calling  upon  all 
"  those  that  ride  on  white  asses,  those  that  sit  on  rich  carpets,  those 
that  walk  by  the  way,"  to  rejoice.  The  men  are  calling  upon 
different  kinds  of  men  to  rejoice.  The  women  sing,  "  Far  from 
the  noise  of  archers,  in  the  places  of  drawing  water."  The  women 
call  upon  the  women  in  their  places  by  the  fountain  to  rejoice. 
\Anien  you  come  to  the  list  of  the  tribes,  instead  of  this  being  a 
dull  catalogue,  you  have  snatches  of  song  of  two  choruses  one 
after  another,  each  claiming  this  or  that  tribe.  One  of  the  tribes 
changed  its  mind :  see  how  this  comes  out  in  this  anti phonal  mode 
(f  performance,  this  division  between  the  two  choruses.  The 
men  sing: 

By  the  watercourses  of  Reuben 
There  were  great  resolves  of  heart. 

The  women  put  in  sarcastically — 

Why  satest  thou  among  the  sheepfolds, 
To  hear  the  pipings  for  the  flocks  ? 

The  men  repeat,  with  the  change  of  a  word- — 

At  the  watercourses  of  Reuben 
There  were  great  searchings  of  heart. 

Again,  it  is  the  men  who  sing  how  the  enemy  came  to  fight,  and 
the  women  sing  how  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera:  referring  to  the  thunderstorm  which  converted  the  plain 
into  a  bog,  so  that  the  magnificent  cavalry  of  the  enemy  with  their 
cliariots  of  iron  were  entangled,  till  you  can  almost  hear  the 
horses  plunging  in  the  bog.  The  men,  as  warriors,  express  this 
plunging  of  the  horses  in  the  mire.  The  women,  who  would  be 
s]  ectators  of  the  battle,  bring  out  that  point  of  intense  excitement 
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v'lien  Meroz,  oue  of  the  allies,  failed  to  come  up  at  the  right 
moment.  Then  you  find  it  is  the  men,  the  hardened  warriors, 
who  gloat  over  the  assassination  of  Sisera,  and  the  women  put  in 
a  purely  feminine  touch,  an  imaginary  after-thought,  of  the 
mother  of  Sisera  waiting  at  home  for  him  and  wondering  why  he 
does  not  come.  ]\Iy  point  is  that  you  have  not  got  the  meaning  of 
Deborah's  Song  unless  you  have  taken  in  the  mode  of  its  produc- 
tion ;  and  what  I  ought  to  have  done  to-night  would  have  been  to 
have  furnished  myself  with  a  chorus  of  men  and  a  chorus  of 
women  ready  trained  to  sing  and  dance  this  great  ode  before  you. 
I  cannot  undertake  to  dance,  but  I  can  give  you  the  idea  if  you 
will  watch  my  hands.  I  use  my  right  hand  to  indicate  the  chorus 
of  men,  and  my  left  hand  to  indicate  the  chorus  of  women, 
and  if  I  use  both,  of  course  it  implies  that  they  are  unit- 
ing together ;  and  you  must  please  assist  me  with  your  imagina- 
tions. I  lose  no  opportunity  of  saying  that  what  is  Aiost  wanted 
for  the  Bible  at  this  moment  is  imagination.  We  have  had  plenty 
cf  piety  and  plenty  of  scholarship  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
these  are  two  good  things ;  but  what  we  have  lacked,  and  what  the 
Bible  wants  more  perhaps  than  any  other  literature,  is  the  exer- 
cise of  imagination,  to  see  the  whole  scene  as  if  you  were  actual 
spectators.  What  you  would  see  would  be  a  confused  multitude 
of  men  and  women  mixing  together,  and,  in  dancing  movements 
accompanied  by  timbrels,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  till,  just 
before  they  reach  you,  they  break  into  two  different  bodies,  and 
the  men  lead  off,  snatches' of  song  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 

{Men)  For  that  the  leaders  took  the  lead  in  Israel. 

{W(men)  For  that  the  people  offered  themselves  willingly, 

(Both)  Bless  ye  the  Lord. 

(Men)  Hear,  O  ye  kings  ; 

(Women)  Give  ear,  O  ye  princes, 

(Men)  I,  even  I,  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  ; 

(Women)  1  will  .sing  praise  to  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel.  ^ 

Then  the  two  choruses  unite — 

Lord,  when  thou  wentest  forth  out  of  Seir, 

When  thou  marchedet  out  of  the  field  of  Edom, 

The  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  also  dropped. 

Yea,  the  clouds  dropped  water. 

The  mountains  flowed  down  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 

Even  yon  Sinai  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. 
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And  with,  dancing  motions  and  timbrel  music  this  introduction 
of  the  song  comes  to  an  end.  Then  you  have  the  first  section 
describing  the  misery  of  Israel  under  the  domination  of  Israel  of 
the  tyrant.     The  men  lead  off  in  dirge  rhythm — 

(Men)  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anath, 

In  the  days  of  Jael,  the  highways  were  ui:ioccupied, 
And  the  travellers  walked  through  byways. 
The  rulers  ceased  in  Israel,  they  ceased 

(  Women)     Until  that  I  Deborah  arose, 

That  I  arose  a  mother  in  Israel. 

They  chose  new  gods  ; 

Then  was  war  in  the  gates ; 

Was  there  a  shield  or  spear  seen 

Among  forty  thousand  in  Israel  ? 
(Men)  My  heart  is  toward  the  governors  of  Israel, 

(Women)     Ye  that  offered  yourselves  willingly  among  the  people  : 
Bless  ye  the  Lord. 

(Men)  Tell  of  it,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses, 

Ye  that  sit  on  rich  carpets, 
And  ye  thab  walk  by  the  way. 

(  Women)     Far  from  the  noise  of  archers,  in  the  places  of  drawing  water, 
There  shall  they  rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord, 
Even  the  righteous  acts  of  His  rule  in  Israel. 

And  with  timbrel  music  and  dancing  movements,  that  section  of 
the  song  conies  to  an  end.  Then  you  have  the  mustering  of  the 
tribes — 


(Both)  Then  the  people  of  the  Lord  went  down  to  the  gates. 

(Men)  Awake,  awake,  Deborah  ; 

Awake,  awake,  utter  a  song  ; 

(Wom,en)     Arise,  Barak,  and  lead  thy  captivity  captive,  thou  son  of  Abinoam. 

(Both)  Then  came  down  a  remnant  of  the  nobles  ; 

The  people  of  the  Lord  came  down  for  me  against  the  mighty., 

(  Women)  Out  of  Ephraim  came  down  they  whose  root  is  in  Amalek  ; 

(Men)  After  thee,  Benjamin,  among  thy  peoples. 

(Women)  Out  of  Machir  came  down  governors. 

(Men)  And  out  of  Zebulun  they  that  handle  the  marshal's  staff. 

(  Women)  And  the  princes  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah  ; 

(Men)  As  was  Issachar,  so  was  Barak  ; 
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(BotJi)  Into  the  valley  they  rushed  forth  at  his  feet. 

(Men)  By  the  watercourses  of  Reuben 

There  were  great  resolves  of  heart. 

( ^Vomen)     Why  satest  thou  among  the  sheepfolds, 
To  hear  the  pipings  for  the  flocks  ? 

(Men)  At  the  watercourses  of  Reuben 

There  were  great  searchings  of  heart  ; 

(  Women)     Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan  : 

(Men)  And  Dan,  why  did  he  remain  in  ships  I 

(Women)     Asher  sat  still  at  the  haven  of  the  sea, 
And  abode  by  his  creeks  ; 

(Men)  Zebulun  was  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death, 

And  Naphtali,  upon  the  high  places  of  the  field. 

With  more  timbrel  music  and  dancing    movements    that    section 
comes  to  an  end.     Then  we  have  the  battle,  and  the  men  lead  off — 

(Men,)  The  kings  came  and  fought  ; 

Then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan, 

In  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo  ; 

They  took  no  gain  of  money. 

(  Women)     They  fought  from  heaven, 

The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera. 
The  river  Kishon  swept  them  away, 
That  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon. 

(  \ien)  O  my  soul,  march  on  with  strength. 

Then  did  the  horsehoofs  stamp 
By  reason  of  the  pransings,  the  pransings  of  their  strong  ones. 

(Women)     Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
Curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof  ; 
Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
To  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

(Men)  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  be, 

The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
Blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. 
He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk  ; 
She  brought  him  butter  in  a  lordly  dish. 
She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail, 
And  her  right  hand  to  the  workmen's  hammer  ; 
And  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she  smote  through  his  head, 
Yea,  she  pierced  and  struck  through  his  temples. 
At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  ; 
At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell  ; 
Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead. 
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(Women)     Through  the  window  she  h)oked  forth,  and  cried, 
The  mother  of  Sisera  cried  through  the  lattice. 
Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ? 
Why  tarry  the  Avheels  of  his  chariots  1 
Her  wise  ladies  answered  her, 
Yea,  she  returned  answer  to  herself. 
Have  they  not  found,  have  they  not  divided  the  spoil  ? 
A  damsel,  two  damsels  to  every  man  ; 
To  Sisera  a  spoil  of  divers  colors, 
A  spoil  of  divers  colors  of  embroidery. 

Of  divers  colors  of  embroidery  on  both  sides,  on  the  necks  of  the 
spoil  ;' 

Both)  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord  : 

But  let  them  that  love  Him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in 
his  might. 

ISTow,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  literary  study  of  the 
Bible — the  new  light  that  is  brought  into  any  portion  of  Scripture 
when  it  is  read  in  its  o\yn.  exact  literary  form;  its  literary  form, 
whether  epic  or  lyric  or  drama;  its  literary  form  down  to  the 
minuteness  of  structure  and  mode  of  performance. '  But  when  the 
literary  study  of  the  Bible  is  defined  in  that  way,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  some  people  to  take  objection;  and  this  is  their  objection: 
Is  not  that  all  very  technical  ?  Is  not  the  literary  study  of  the 
Bible  -mere  technicalities  ?  All  this  talk  about  epic  and  lyric  and 
drama,  what  do  we  of  the  churches  care  about  epic  and  lyric  and 
drama  ?  We  have  to  save  souls ;  what  have  technicalities  like  that 
to  do  with  the  saving  of  souls  ?  ISTow,  my  answer  is  this :  They 
have  just  as  much — neither  less  nor  more,  just  as  much — as  the 
technicalities  of  grammar.  Grammar,  has  it  not  technicalities 
about  adverb  and  verb  and  substantive  and  paradigm  and  secoiid 
aorist  ?  Is  not  that  technical  ?  And  yet  everybody  understands 
perfectly  well  that  if  you  are  reading  the  Bible  and  go  wrong  in 
the  grammar  of  the  language  in  which  you  are  reading  it,  whether 
the  original  or  a  translation,  you  are  liable  to  errors  in  theology. 
I  am  simply  contending  that  the  technicalities  of  literature  are  in 
the  same  precise  position  as  the  technicalities  of  grammar  in  this 
matter;  that  to  read  any  portion  of  the  Bible  without  regard  to 
iis  true  literary  form  is  to  render  yourself  liable  to  mistakes  of 
interpretation.  And  this  is  a  principle  that  applies  to  all  litera- 
ture, not  simply  to  the  Bible.  Here  is  a  foundation  principle  of 
this  study  of  literature.     A  clear  grasp  of  the  outer  literary  form 
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is  essential  for  getting  at  the  matter  and  the  spirit.  Let  me  repeat 
that;  it  is  our  Magna  Charta  for  this  study — a  clear  grasp  of  the 
outer  technical  literary  form  is  essential  for  getting  at  the  matter 
and  the  spirit.  I  might  fill  the  whole  evening  with  illustrations.  But 
let  me  take  an  illustration  first  that  shall  appeal  to  everyone,  how- 
ever uninstructed  in  the  matter.  I  imagine  a  plain,  straightforward 
Christian  with  no  pretensions  to  any  kind  of  scholarship,  who  sits 
down  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  in  a  devotional  spirit.  And  I 
presume  by  reading  in  a  devotional  spirit  we  are  to  understand  this, 
that  as  he  reads  he  tries  to  bring  home  what  he  reads  to  his  soul  as 
God's  message  to  him.  He  feels  very  safe ;  how  can  a  man  be  safer 
than  when  he  is  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  in  a  devotional 
spirit  ?  Now,  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  man  is  not  quite  as  safe 
as  he  thinks.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  particular  chapter  he  is 
reading  to-day  is  the  eighth  chapter  of  Job,  and  he  has  omitted 
to  notice  that  this  chapter  opens  with  the  words,  "  Then  answered 
Bildad  the  Shuhite,"  so  that  what  he  is  reading  is  the  words  of 
Bildad  the  Shuliite.  Now,  in  the  last  chapter  of  Job  God  is  repre- 
sented as  declaring  that  the  three  friends  of  Job,  Bildad  and  the 
other  two,  have  not  said  of  Him  the  thing  that  is  right;  so  our 
simple,  straightforward  Christian  has  been  trying  to  bring  home 
to  his  soul,  as  God's  message  to  him,  the  words  of  a  speaker  whom 
God  himself  expressly  repudiates  and  says  he  has  said  what  is  not 
right.  Now,  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  I  say  the  mistake 
has  arisen  from  overlooking  a  matter  of  literary  form,  namely, 
the  dramatic  character  of  the  book  of  Job.  For,  as  every  student 
of  literature  knows,  there  is  an  important  difference  between 
drama  and  all  other  kinds  of  literature  in  this,  that  the  words  of 
a  drama  do  not  represent  the  opinion  of  the  author.  If  you  are 
reading,  say,  an  essay,  and  you  come  upon  some  words,  well, 
those  words  represent  the  opinion  of  the  essayist,  Emerson,  or 
whoever  he  may  be;  but  if  you  are  reading  in  a  play  of 
Shakespeare,  the  sentence  you  come  upon  does  not  represent 
Shakespeare's  opinion. 

"  Conscience  is  h)ut  a  word  Hiat  cowards  use. 
Devised  just  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe." 

]  read  that  in  a  play  of  Shakespeare.  Is  that  Shakespeare's 
opinion  ?  What  will  you  say  about  the  next  ?  I  read  in  another 
play  of  Shakespeare: 

"  Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  u.s  all." 
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Which  of  these  contradictory  sentiments  is  Shakespeare's  'i  The 
answer  is,  Neither.  The  first  represents  what  Shakespeare  sup- 
poses Richard  III.,  that  old  villain,  would  have  thought; 
the  second  represents  what  Shakespeare  supposed  a  strong- 
souled  man  like  Hamlet  would  have  thought.  In  neither 
case  did  they  represent  Shakespeare's  view.  And  that 
belongs  to  drama  generally.  A  sentence  in  a  drama  gives  you 
nothing  whatever  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  author.  IsTow,  our 
simple  straightforward  Christian  forgot  that  or  did  not  know  it, 
and  so  he  was  trying  to  bring  home  to  himself,  as  God's  message 
to  him,  the  words  of  a  speaker  whom  God  himself  expressly 
repudiates.  So  that  you  see  you  can  make  a  mistake  in  your 
devotions  by  overlooking  a  matter  of  outer  literary  form.  ISTow^ 
let  me  give  you  another  illustration,  appealing  to  a  very  different 
type.  I  represent  now  a  great  historian  studying  the  history 
that  underlies  the  Bible.  He  comes  upon  a  passage  in  what  is  our 
book  of  Mieah,  a  passage  where  suddenly  there  is  a  change,  a 
change  from  despondency  and  woe  and  contrition  to  confidence 
and  joy.  'Now,  that  sudden  change,  of  course,  needs  explanation. 
My  quarrel  with  the  higher  critics  is  simply  this,  that  they  look 
to  history  and  nothing  but  history  to  explain  everything;  and  so 
a  critic  of  that  order  coming  upon  this  sudden  transition  never 
thinks  of  explaining  it  in  any  way  except  by  some  historic  con- 
sideration, and  he  says,  '"  Oh,  this  second  passage  must  have  come 
from  a  different  age;  there  was  nothing  in  Micah's  age  to  justify 
this  confidence ;  then  this  second  passage  must  be  an  interpolation 
from  a  later  age."  Practically  they  all  say  that;  but  Wellhausen 
puts  it  very  epigrammatically  when  he  says,  "  Between  verses  6 
and  7  (I  refer  to  chapter  7),  there  yaAvns  a  century."  But 
the  literary  study  of  the  Bible  says,  "  No ;  what  yawns  between 
verses  6  and  7  is  simply  a  change  of  speakers."  All  that 
part  of  Micah  is  dramatic.  We  are  not  left  to  guess  this;  it  is 
introduced  by  the  title.  That  part  of  Micah  is  introduced 
with  these  title  verses,  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  crieth  unto  the 
city,  and  the  man  of  wisdom  will  see  thy  name."  Now,  to 
those  familiar  with  prophecy,  that  is  the  title  of  a  dramatic 
dialogue,  implying  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  speakers  of 
the  dramatic  dialogue — God  and  the  people  and  the  prophet — a 
new  one  is  to  be  introduced,  the  man  of  wisdom.  All  that  fol- 
lows the  title  verses  exactly  carries  this   out.      Immediately  fnl- 
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lowing  it  you  have  the  voice  of  God  crying  to  the  city,  denouncing 
tlie  impiety  and  immorality,  then  at  a  particular  point  the  city 
enters  into  the  dialogue,  ''  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  as  when  they  have 
gathered  the  summer  fruits,  as  the  grape  gleanings  of  the  vintage : 
there  is  no  cluster  to  eat ;  my  soul  desireth  the  iirstripe  fig.  The 
godly  man  is  perished  out  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  none  upright 
among  men;  they  all  lie  in  wait  for  blood;  they  hunt  every  man 
his  brother  with  a  net.  Their  hands  are  upon  that  which  is  evil 
to  do  it  diligently;  the  prince  asketh,  and  the  judge  is  ready  for 
a  reward;' and  the  great  man,  he  uttereth  the  mischief  of  his  soul; 
thus  they  weave  it  together.  The  best  of  them  is  as  a  brier;  the 
most  upright  is  worse  tlian  a  thorn  hedge ;  the  day  of  thy  watch- 
men, even  thy  visitation,  is  come;  now  shall  be  their  perplexity. 
Trust  ye  not  in  a  friend,  put  ye  not  confidence  in  a  guide ;  keep 
the  douis  of  thy  mouth  from  her  that  lieth  iu  ihy  bosum.  For  the 
son  dishonoreth  the  father,  the  daughter  riseth  up  against  her 
mother,  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law ;  a  man's 
enemies  are  the  men  of  his  own  house." 

Then  at  the  end  the  man  of  wisdom  speaks- — the  man  on  whose 
behalf  God  is  interposing — and  the  change  of  tone  is  because  of 
this  change  of  speakers:  ''But  as  for  me,  I  will  look  unto  the 
Lord ;  I  will  wait  for  the  Lord  of  my  salvation ;  my  God  will 
hear  me.  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  mine  enemy ;  when  I  fall, 
I  shall  arise;  when  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  be  a  light 
untu  me." 

The  change  of  tone  is  simply  a  change  from  one  dramatic  speaker 
to  another,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  flaw  in  the  text.  So  that  we 
see  the  great  historian  makes  a  mistake  in  history,  just  as  the 
simple  Christian  makes  a  mistake  in  devotion.  In  both  cases 
they  are  overlooking  the  literary  form  of  the  Bible.  Hence,  our 
first  principle,  a  clear  grasp  of  the  outer  literary  form,  is  essential 
for  getting  at  the  matter,  the  meaning  and  the  spirit  of  what  you 
read. 

Xow,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  this  principle  is  boruo  out,  if 
this  principle  is  proved,  then  I  invite  you  to  consider  in  what  a 
strange  position  is  the  study  of  the  Bible  at  this  moment;  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  people  who  read  the  Bible  read  it  in  ver- 
sions which  have  entirely  blotted  out  all  literary  from — versions 
which  print  the  Bible  in  the,  medieval  form  in  which  it  has  come 
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down  to  us,  a  form  under  which  all  the  literary  form  essential 
for  understanding  it  has  been  obliterated.  Open  your  ordinary 
Bibles,  and  what  do  you  find  ?  Do  you  find  epics  ?  Do  you  find 
things  like  Homer  or  Milton,  or  Shakespeare's  plays,  or  Words- 
worth's poems  ?  From  cover  to  cover  you  see  nothing  but  chapters 
and  verses,  chapters  and  verses,  verses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  and  then  1,  2,  3,  4,  fram  beginning  to  end. 
The  Bible  has  the  fonn  of  a  scrap-book,  not  of  literature,  in  oilr 
ordinary  versions.  iSTow,  how  has  this  come  about  ?  This  is  a 
most  important  point.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  form  in  which 
we  allow  our  Bibles  to  be  printed  ?  Who  is  responsible  for  it  ? 
Not  the  original  authors — let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that.  The 
original  authors  could  not  possibly  be  responsible  for  it,  for  this 
simple  reason :  that  at  the  time  that  the  authors  of  the  Bible  lived, 
or  rather  died,  there  were  no  means  by  which  writing  could  indi- 
cate the  literary  form.  If  you  trace  the  history  of  writing  you 
will  find  that  it  is  not  until  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era  that  manuscripts  had  any  means  of  indicating  literary  form. 
Take  manuscripts  in  any  language  earlier  than  that,  and  what  you 
find  is  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  prose  and  verse,  no 
distinction  between  sentence  and  sentence,  no  distinction  between 
names  of  speakers  in  what  is  dialogue,  no  distinction  usually 
between  word  and  word.  Earlier  manuscripts  simply  give  you 
letters,  letters — nothing  to  distinguish  words,  still  less  sentences ; 
still  less  prose  and  verse ;  still  less  distinction  of  speakers ;  so  that 
the  authors  of  the  ISTew  Testament,  if  you  take  ordinary  chrono- 
logy, and  the  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  dead  centuri^c 
before  there  was  an  opportunity  for  manuscripts  to  indicate  what 
literary  form  was.  Accordingly,  the  literary  form  in  which  our 
Bibles  have  come  down  to  us  must  have  been  given  to  them  by 
tliose  who  had  them  in  their  custody  in  the  interval — the  interval 
between  the  original  authors  and  ourselves.  Now,  who  were  they  ? 
Who  were  the  people  who  had  the  Bible  in  their  custody  between 
the  death  of  the  original  authors  and  our  translators  ?  Well, 
firstly  the  scribes.  You  read  of  them  in  the  Bible  itself.  Then 
their  successors,  the  Hebrew  rabbis.  Then  their  successors,  the 
medieval  doctors.  Then  their  successors,  our  translators.  Now, 
observe,  you  can  sum  up  all  four — scribes,  labbis,  doctors,  and 
translators — in  one  simple  phrase;  they  were  all  commentators. 
It  was  the  age  of  commentary  that  intervenes  between  the  authors 
of  the  Bible  and  our  own  day. 
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The  authors  who  wrote  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  men  of 
the  highest  literary  brilliancy,  but,  as  to  the  commentators  who 
succeeded  them — we  owe  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  to  them 
for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  preserved  the  words.  But  they 
were  not  literary  men,  they  were  commentators ;  they  thought  of 
the  Bible  only  as  material  for  comment,  and  the  shortest  clause 
was  sufficient  to  draw  out  their  longest  commentary.  Accordingly, 
when,  in  the  course  of  ages,  at  last  manuscripts  began  to  indicate 
literary  form,  to  distinguish  sentence  and  sentence,  to  distinguish 
drama  and  poems  and  so  on — when  manuscripts  began  to  have 
this  power,  then  the  commentators  gave  to  the  Bible  the  literary 
form  which  they  thought  of,  namely,  texts  for  comment,  texts  for 
comment;  and  so  the  Bible  came  down  to  us  as  a  mass  of  texts, 
and  to  most  readers  it  is  a  mass  of  texts  still. 

jSTow,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  recover  from  some  twenty  cen- 
turies of  tradition.  The  first  step  in  the  recovery  was  taken  more 
than  a  century  after  the  so-called  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  taken  by  an  English  bishop  who  discovered  the  distinc- 
tion between  verse  and  prose.  That  fundamental,  literary  distinc- 
tion, the  distinction  between  verse  and  prose,  had  been  lost  in 
Hebrew  for  centuries  and  centuries.  An  English  bishop  re-dis- 
covered it  a  century  after  King  James'  translation  had  been  made. 
Those  who  gave  us  that  translation  had  no  idea  that  the  Bible  was 
literature.  They  simply  thought  of  it  as  made  up  of  sentences, 
texts.  They  were  men  of  piety  and  men  of  scholarship,  and  have 
put  their  piety  and  scholarship  into  this  effort,  to  make  each  in- 
dividual text  as  beautiful  as  it  could  possibly  be  made.  And 
they  succeeded,  and  a  Psalm  in  their  hands  becomes  a  chaplet  of 
pearls — but  a  chaplet  with  the  string  broken.  Now,  the  next 
great  step  has  been  to  unite  the  string  of  that  chaplet — I  mean, 
to  recover  the  thread  of  connection  between  verse  and  verse,  as  is 
done  in  the  Revised  Version.  People  test  the  two  versions  as  if  it 
was  simply  a  question  of  what  tickled  the  ear  best.  That  is  not 
the  point  at  all.  The  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  is  the  first 
version  which  has  discovered  it  as  literature,  and  has  given  its 
full  attention  to  reuniting  the  thought  of  verse  with  verse, 
whereas  as  to  language  it  is  just  the  same  as  the  other.  This  is 
so  important  that  I  should  like  just  to  give  you  one  brief  illustra- 
tion. Take  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Job,  in  the  two  versions, 
and  mind  what  the  point  at  issue  is — not  which  you  like  best,  but 
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to  keep  your  thoughts  intent  upon  the  connection  of  thought  from 
verse  to  verse.    IS^ow,  here  is  the  old  version : 

"Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
it.     Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone." 

That  sounds  like  a  glorification  of  nature. 

"He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth  out  all  perfection:  the 
stones  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death." 

That  sounds  like  a  glorification  of  God. 

"The  flood  breaketh  out  from  the  inhabitant  ;  even  the  waters  forgotten  of 
the  foot  :  they  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone  away  from  men." 

I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  that  means ;  it  is  different  from 
what  went  before,  and  that  was  a  different  topic  from  what  pre- 
ceded it,  and  there  is  another  topic  w4ien  jou  pass  on. 

"  As  for  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread  ;  and  under  it  is  turned  up  as  it 
were  fire.    The  stones  of  it  are  the  place  of  sapphires ;  and  it  hath  dust  of  gold.' 

I  am  losing  count  of  the  number  of  different  topics,  but  there  is 
another  when  you  pass  on. 

"  There  is  a  jiath  which  no  fowl  knovveth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath 
not  seen  ;  the  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it,  nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it. 
He  putteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the  rock." 

ISTow,  apparently,  we  have  returned  to  one  of  the  former  topics, 
the  glorification  of  God. 

"  He  overturneth  the  mountains  by  the  roots.  He  cutteth  out  rivers  among 
the  rocks  ;  and  his  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing.  He  bindeth  the  floods  from 
overflowing  :  and  the  thing  that  is  hid  bringeth  he  forth  to  light." 

We  seem  to  have  a  series  of  broken,  discordant,  separate  topics  in 
every  verse.  'No^Y,  see  the  same  passage  in  the  translation,  in 
which  you  may  think  of  literature  as  well  as  the  language. 

"Surely  there  is  a  mine — " 

You  have  got  the  key-word  already. 

"  Surely  there  is  a  mine  for  silver. 

And  a  place  for  gold  which  they  refine. 
Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth, 
And  brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone. 
,  Man  setteth  an  end  to  darkness." 
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It  is  talking  about  mining ;  it  is  not  talking  about  God  at  all. 

"  Man  setteth  an  end  to  darkness. 
And  searcheth  out;  to  the  furthest  bound 
The  stones  of  thick  darkness  and  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
He  breaketh  open  a  shaft  away  from  where  men  sojourn  ; 
They  are  forgotten  of  the  foot  that  passeth  by  ; 
They  hang  afar  from  men,  they  swing  to  and  fro." 

You  can  almost  see  the  miner  descending  in  his  cage  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  J^ow  you  see  the  connection  with  the  next 
Terse : 

"As  for  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread  ; 

And  underneath  it  is  turned  up  as  it  were  by  fire. 
The  stones  thereof  are  the  place  of  sapphires, 
And  it  hath  dust  of  gold. 
That  path— 

(the  path  of  the  miner  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth) 

— no  bird  of  prey  knoweth, 
Neither  hath  the  falcon's  eye  seen  it  : 
The  proud  beasts  have  not  trodden  it. 
Nor  hath  the  fierce  licm  passed  thereby. 
He  putteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the  tiinty  rock  ; 
He  overturneth  the  mountains  by  the  roots, 
t  He  cutteth  out  channels  among  the  rocks  ; 

And  his  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing. 
He  bindeth  the  streams  that  they  trickle  not  ; 
And  the  thing  that  is  hid  bringeth  he  forth  to  light." 

What  in  one  version  was  a  series  of  broken,  discordant  sentences 
has  now  resolved  itself  into  a  clear,  united,  brilliant  picture  of 
mining  operations.  The  one  was  mere  sentences,  texts;  the  other 
is  literature. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  case  I  put  before  you  to-night. 
I  plead  for  the  literary  study  of  the  Bible,  the  recognition  of  the 
exact  literary  form  of  every  portion  of  Scripture;  the  recognition 
that  you  have  not  got  the  meaning  of  it  until  you  have  read  it  in 
its  true  structure,  in  its  true  form ;  that  you  are  liable  to  make 
mistakes  in  interpretation,  and  therefore  mistakes  in  history  or 
mistakes  in  theology,  if  you  have  overlooked  the  literary  form.  It 
h,  therefore,  necessary  to  read  as  far  as  you  can  in  versions  that 
do  recognize  the  literary  form ;  and  if  you  do  not  do  that,  at  least 
you  can  remember  this — that  the  unit  in  the  Bible  is  no  longer 
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the  verse — that  is  medieval — but  the  imit  in  the  literary  study  of 
the  Bible  is  nothing  less  than  a  whole  book.  Read  a  book  at  a 
sitting,  and  then  it  will  steal  upon  you  what  the  literary  study  of 
the  Bible  really  means.  Permit  me  one  word  more  and  I  am 
done.  I  have  been  speaking  so  far  from  one  point  of  view  only — 
how  much  the  Bible  will  gain  by  literary  study.  But  I  want  just 
to  put  the  other  side  also — 1  am  speaking  to  teachers — how  much 
literary  'study  will  gain  by  the  Bible.  It  is  to  me  perfectly  in- 
comprehensible, the  callous  feeling  of  the  learned  professions  to 
the  Bible  at  this  moment.  jSTow,  I  am  not  speaking  from 
the  point  of  religion.  I  am  not,  let  me  say,  handling  the 
difficult  question  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools ;  that  invoh-es  politics, 
and  it  would  not  become  a  stranger  to  talk  about  it.  I  am  talking 
about  the  highest  education  in  this  or  any  other  realm — our  uni- 
versity education,  our  first-rate  schools  of  culture.  It  is  incom- 
p]-ehensible  to  me  that  people  are  callous  to  the  relation  of  the 
Bible  to  these.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  pedagogy  has  settled  in 
our  day,  it  is  that  education  must  reflect  the  evolution  of  the 
people  who  are  engaged  in  it.  Now,  what  is  the  evolution  which 
has  produced  or  wdiicli  is  producing  this  English  civilization  of 
ours  ?  We  are  descended  from  two  ancestral  civilizations — the 
civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  its  literature,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  the  literature 
we  call  the  Bible,  on  the  other  hand.  We  are  not  descended,  in  a 
literary  sense,  from  Anglo-Saxon  or  early  English.  That  is  one 
of  the  commonest  mistakes  in  teaching,  to  think  that  you  must  go 
to  early  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  starting  point  of  our 
literature.  Quite  right  if  you  are  studying  language ;  that  is  the 
starting  point  of  our  language.  But  in  the  pedigree  of  English 
literature,  the  literature  that  is  in  Old  English  and  Anglo-Saxon 
has  no  place  whatever,  except  it  be  the  place  of  a  poor  relation. 
'Now,  mark,  the  ancestors  of  our  great  literature  are  the  classic 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  on  one  hand,  and  the  sacred  litera- 
ture of  the  Bible,  on  the  other  hand ;  and  consider  what  a  pedigree 
that  is.  The  classic  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome — why,  that 
is  the  very  flower  of  the  Aryan  peoples.  The  literature  we  call 
the  Bible — that  is  the  very  flower  of  the  Semitic  peoples.  And 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  civilizations,  seen  in  this  higher  point  of 
those  two  literatures,  these  have  been  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
and  nearer  right    through  the    ages.     The    Alexandrian    empire 
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brought  the  two  together,  with  St.  Paul  as  a  leading  link;  and 
then  the  Roman  empire  brought  them  still  closer  together  when 
Christianity  began  to  leaven  it;  and  then  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  came  together  and  brought  absolutely  in  contact  the 
ancient  classical  literatures  and  this  Hebrew  literature  of  the 
Bible.  And  we  are  descended  from  those  two  ancestors — Hel- 
lenic, Hebraic ;  classical.  Biblical.  From  these  two  sources  our 
literature  has  emerged.  Those  have  been  the  quarries  from  which 
our  great  thinkers  and  poets  have  drawn  their  materials.  N"ow, 
look  at  the  schemes  of  higher  education ;  one  of  those  two  com- 
ponent elements  is  fully  recognized ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  is 
considered  liberal  education  that  does  not  contain  some  element  of 
classics.  But  when  you  search  our  schemes  of  higher  education 
in  regard  to  this  other  and  equally  important  element,  for  the 
most  part  you  find  it  gone,  vanished,  hardly  to  be  traced.  And 
the  result  is  that  this  higher  academic  education  of  ours  is  one- 
sided, and  we  are  suffering  from  it  in  every  way.  We  are  suffer- 
ing from  it  in  our  criticism,  in  our  conceptions  of  what  literature 
is,  based  entirely  on  Aristotelian  inductions,  Platonist  inductions, 
irductions  from  a  single  literature ;  and  we  leave  out  of  consider- 
ation the  Semitic  literatures,  which  would  show"  what  wider  con- 
ceptions of  literature  have  been  worked  out  by  a  people  as  gifted 
a?  the  Greeks  in  a  literary  sense.  I  say  we  are  untrue  to  the  first 
principles  of  education  in  the  higher  schemes  of  education  that 
the  English-speaking  world  laid  before  us ;  that  we  are  recognizing 
only  one  of  two  elements,  the  combination  of  which  has  made  us 
what  we  are.  In  other  words,  this  boasted  culture  of  ours  is  a 
lop-sided  culture,  that  awkwardly  seeks  to  stand  upon  only  one  of 
the  two  props  upon  which  it  really  rests.  "We  shall  never  have 
shaken  off  the  paganism  that  clung  to  the  Renaissance  until  in  the 
schemes  of  our  colleges  and  universities  you  find  side  by  side,  on 
equal  terms,  the  classical  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the 
literary  study  of  the  Bible. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  STATE. 

J.    S.   WiLLISOA.,   TOKONTO. 

Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  iJaat  Dr.  Pjna 
has  put  me  in  a  position  to-night  for  which  I  will  be  obliged  to 
seek  satisfaction  in  some  other  quarter.  I  came  here  not  to  make 
tlie  chief  speech,  but  to  act  as  a  very  secondary  figure  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Education,  and  under  any  circumstances  I  would  have 
great  hesitation  in  discussing  a  subject  which  ninety-nine  out  of 
e^ery  hundred  of  you  are  better  qualified  to  discuss  than  I  am. 
Further — and  you  will  allow  me  this  word  of  personal  apology — 
I  am  sufl^ering  from  a  very  severe  hoarseness  which  I  am  afraid 
will  make  speaking  for  me  to-night  exceedingly  difficult.  When 
the  late  Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  visited  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Ann  Arbor,  during  his  term  of  office,  he  made  a  speech 
ii  which  he  reviewed  the  several  stages  of  his  own  successful 
cr.reer  from  poverty  to  affluence,  from  obscurity  to  distinction, 
fiom  the  Mayor's  chair  at  Detroit  to  the  Chief  Executive  office 
of  the  State.  It  is  a  story  which  the-  self-made  American,  and 
even  the  self-made  Canadian,  seems  always  willing  to  tell,  and 
which  serves  both  as  an  advertisement  for  the  hero  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  a  Democracy.  In  closing  his  speech  Mr. 
Pingree  asked,  "  What  done  it  ?"  And  answering  his  own  ques- 
tion, he  said,  "  Education.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  education 
done  it." 

Alexander  Mackenzie  once  retorted  upon  au  adversary  in  Par- 
liament that  his  logic  was  as  bad  as  his  grammar ;  but  we  may  hope 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pingree,  that  his  logic  at  least  was  better  than 
his  grammar,  and  that  his  diction  was  not  the  finished  product  of 
tJie  schools  of  Michigan.  At  least,  it  will"  hardly  be  disputed  tliat 
the  Public  School  is  greatly  influential  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  citizen,  the  efficiency  of  the  country's  institutions,  and 
the  general  temper  of  its  civilization.  The  State,  I  take  it, 
assumes  the  duty  and  the  burden  of  elementary  education,  not  so 
much  in  the  child's  interest  as  in  its  own  interest,  and  not  so 
much  out  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  as  for  its 
own  moral  safety  and  political  stability.     Speaking  broadly,  the 
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school  and  the  press  are  the  great  educators  of  the  people  in  a  free 
country;  and  it  may  be  that  the  people  are  more  influential  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  press  than  is  the  press  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  people.  The  press  is  affected  by 
the  commercial  considerations  from  which  the  school  is  exempt; 
and  powerful,  therefore,  as  it  may  be  in  settling  the  standards  of 
citizenship,  it  still  is  subject  to  the  ideals  which  the  schools  estab- 
lish, and  which  represent  the  general  tone  and  taste  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  said  that  the  Public  School 
system  of  the  United  States  has  turned  out  a  great  many  people 
who  are  sufficiently  educated  to  read,  but  not  sufficiently  educated 
to  think,  and  that  they  form  a  great  constituency  which  supports 
not  a  few  newspapers  which  can  be  read  without  thinking.  Xow, 
this  suggests  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  make  a  think- 
ing citizen  as  well  as  an  informed  citizen,  and  to  associate 
knowledge  with  responsibility,  and  learning  with  patriotism.  At 
least  Dr.  Abbott's  admonitory  sentences  emphasize  the  far-reach- 
ing power  and  influence  of  the  school  in  training  people  for  the 
tasks  of  self-government  and  in  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
spirit  which  possesses  their  institutions  and  finds  expression  in 
public  policy.  I  would  not  suggest  that  the  teacher  should  enter 
into  the  realm  of  partizan  controversy ;  that  realm  is  over-crowded 
nt  present.  I^or  would  I  expect  him  to  debate  the  political  issues 
which  forever  divide  the  people  into  hostile  armies.  Indeed,  I 
have  the  opinion,  sir,  that  if  by  some  sentence  of  the  State  or  some 
decree  of  Providence  the  youth  of  the  country  could  be  debarred 
from  adopting  political  opinions  until  they  reached  twenty-one 
■years  of  age — and  received  the  franchise,  and  that  even  then  they 
should  undergo  examination  before  some  non-partizan  commis- 
sion— our  citizenship  would  be  greatly  served,  and  we  would  have 
very  much  more  intelligent  political  discussion  and  intelligent 
voting  in  this  country  than  we  have  at  present.  Of  course,  sir, 
I  know  how  absurd  and  untenable  that  is  as  a  practical  proposi- 
tion, just  as  I  know  how  much  more  sane  and  robust  and  respon- 
sible the  public  opinion  of  every  free  country  would  be  if  we  could 
eliminate  the  hereditary  element  from  political  relationships. 

We  have  a  cant  of  faction  which  forbids  men  to  be  loyal  to  their 
o\vn  intelligence,  and  a  cant  of  patriotism  which  is  used  too  often 
to  shelter  demagogues,  and  excuse  and  protect  and  justify  political 
rascality.    We  cannot  be  too  careful  that  this  spirit  does  not  invade 
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the  schools  of  the  countiy,  and  that  we  exclude  therefrom  every 
movement  which  tends  to  class  agitation,  to  the  propagation  of 
dogmatic  opinion  and  to  proselytising  among  the  people.  The 
glories  of  our  civilization,  when  all  is  said,  are  not  in  ileets,  or  in 
armies,  in  dominion  over  wide  lands  or  over  leagues  of  sea,  but 
in  the  moral  safety  and  the  material  comfort  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  is  right  that  we  should  teach  the  children  to  reverence 
the  flag,  to  honor  the  King  and  be  loyal  to  the  country;  but  they 
should  reverence  the  flag  not  so  much  because  it  typifies  the 
power  of  a  great  Empire  as  because  it  represents  noble  traditions, 
splendid  achievements  in  statecraft,  a  government  founded  on 
freedom  and  justice,  the  memories  of  heroes  and  martyrs  and  re- 
formers, and  all  the  glorious  legacy  of  the  British  race  the  world 
over.  So  to  my  mind  we  should  teach  the  children  to  honor  the 
King,  not  as  representing  the  principle  of  Divine  rule  or  as  the 
shadow  of  despotic  power,  but  as  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
monarchy  whose  supreme  service  is  peace-keeping  at  home  and 
peace-making  abroad.  So  they  should  know  that  they  can  best 
eerve  the  country  by  fearless  exercise  of  the  franchise,  stern 
judgment  upon  political  evils,  and  a  jealous  solicitude  for  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  nation. 

The  old  University  of  Oxford,  more  perhaps  tlian  any  other 
institution  or  agency,  gives  tone  and  character  to  the  public  life 
•of  Great  Britain.  There  is  said  to  be  something  in  the  traditions 
.;and  in  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford  which  impresses  upon  its 
;students  the  marks  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman,  and  sets 
rules  for  their  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life  which  become 
rooted  in  their  characters  and  part  of  the  law  of  their  being;  and 
just  so.  far  as  the  schools  of  this  land  can  establish  that  rule  of 
conduct  which  it  is  the  student's  pride  to  observe,  and  create  that 
tone  which  marks  the  gentleman^ — a  word  which  can  have  no 
proper  relation  to  worldly  circumstances — they  will  give  dignity 
and  character  to  Canadian  citizenship,  and  do  the  State  enduring 
service. 

I  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  superior  person  who  scorns 
public  service,  who  thinks  that  he  expresses  his  quality  by  the 
shrug  of  contempt  when  politics  are  mentioned,  who  stands  in  the 
select  circle  of  his  club  and  says,  "  Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am 
not  as  other  men  are,  or  even  as  this  politician,"  There  is  more 
hope  of  the  ward  heeler  than  of  him.     The  labor  unionist  and  the 
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temperance  reformer,  aud  the  social  idealist,  and  the  municipal 
politician  whom  he  regards  with  strange  wonder  as  some  lower 
order  of  being,  are  still  working  out  the  world's  problems  to 
higher  ends  than  he  can  understand. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  rough  and  raw  as 
this  country  may  be,  it  is  worth  our  utmost  devotion,  and  it  has 
tasks  and  duties  and  responsibilities  fit  for  the  statesmanship  of 
the  gods.  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  no  history,  and  nothing  of 
that  rich  legacy  of  sacrifice  and  adventure  out  of  which  romance 
is  made  and  poetry  fashioned.  We  have  no  such  full  and  storied 
past  as  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  possess ;  we  have  not,  like  the 
United  States,  achieved  independence  through  revolution,  or 
passed  through  the  long  tragedy  of  a  Civil  war;  but  we  have, 
through  patient  and  sagacious  statesmanship,  founded  a  common- 
wealth which  embraces  half  a  continent  and  which  enjoys  and 
exercises  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  free  republic  under  the  aegis  of 
an  ancient  monarchy.  Few  of  us,  perhaps,  have  stopped  to  con- 
sider the  magnitude  of  this  work  of  constructive  statesmanship,  as 
few  of  us  hold  in  adequate  regard  that  remarkable  group  of  archi- 
tects and  builders  who  stretched  the  lines  of  this  confederation 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
structure  which,  in  the  good  order  of  Providence,  shall  rise  for 
many  generations  to  come  in  increasing  solidity  and  beauty,  and 
he  a  land  of  freedom  and  a  home  of  plenty  for  millions  of  men, 
from  every  corner  of  the  earth.  And  back  behind  all  this  stands 
an  immortal  group  of  explorers,  and  traders,  and  soldiers  who 
blazed  the  paths  of  settlement  from  the  sea  to  the  great  West,  and 
whose  adventurous  and  laborious  lives  are  typified  in  the  romance 
of  the  old  regime  in  Quebec,  the  heroic  story  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  the  sacrifices  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  the 
patient  heroism  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Upper  Canada.  To 
my  mind  there" is  no  finer  story  of  civil  valor  than  that  of  the 
pioneers  who  laid  in  toil,  and  sacrifice,  and  patience,  and  loneli- 
ness the  foundations  of  this  commonwealth,  and  bequeathed  to 
their  descendants  the  physical  vigor,  the  discipline  of  labor,  the 
moral  temper  and  the  love  of  order  which  are  the  strong  supports 
of  our  free  institutions  and  the  enduring  virtues  of  the  Canadian 
people.  ISTow,  sir,  that  is  not  a  mean  past,  nor  have  we  an  in- 
o'lorious  present,  nor  docs  the  horizon  contract  as  we  look  into  the 
future;  and  as  we  have  great  privileges  and  great  opportunities. 
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SO  we  have  solemn  duties  and  heavy  responsibilities.  It  seems  to 
be  our  fortune,  whether  or  not  we  would  have  it  so,  to  be  the 
favorite  child  of  the  t^ventieth  century.  That  the  nation  will  be 
rich  in  material  resources  is  the  fiat  of  nature,  that  we  shall  be 
equal  to  the  tasks  of  self-government  is  only  to  say  that  we  are 
not  unworthy  of  free  institutions ;  but  it  does  become  us  to  enquire 
as  to  what  shall  be  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  what  shall 
be  our  contribution  to  the  moral  and  political  progress  of  the 
race.  And  here,  as  1  have  tried  to  say,  much  depends  upon  the 
teacher,  the  atmosphere  of  the  school,  and  the  standards  which 
are  presented  for  example  and  emulation.  The  disposition  of 
this  continent,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  and  measurably 
in  Canada,  is  to  make  wealth  and  the  social  position  which  wealth 
confers,  the  chief  objects  of  public  worship.  I  once  drove  through 
the  streets  of  Chicago  w^ith  an  Americanized  Canadian,  who  drew 
my  attention  only  to  great  business  establishments,  great  finan- 
cial institutions,  great  industrial  concerns,  and  magnificent 
private  properties,  and  in  a  final  burst  of  enthusiasm  he  declared : 
"  You  need  to  have  more  than  $100,000  to  count  in  this  town." 
He  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care  to  remember,  that  even  in 
Chicago,  there  are  universities  and  public  libraries,  and  social 
settlements  and  institutions  of  charity  and  all  the  beneficent 
agencies  of  a  higher  civilization,  striving  to  make  the  world 
cleaner  and  better,  and  forever  challenging  the  ascendency  of  a 
pagan  commercialism.  Indeed,  sir,  all  over  this  continent  to- 
day there  are  powerful  forces  working  for  the  readjustment  of 
social  values,  for  the  enthronement  of  culture  and  the  recognition 
of  ideals ;  and  everywhere  prodigal  gifts  for  higher  education,  for 
the  liberal  and  refining  arts,  for  science  and  philosophy,  for  the 
institutions  of  religion  and  charity  and  mercy.  The  school  has 
done  only  a  small  part  of  its  duty  to  the  State  when  it  has  equipped 
'the  citizen  with  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  his  country  and  the 
character  of  its  resources  and  institutions.  It  has  still  to  impress 
sound  lessons  of  civic  duty,  to  give  patriotism  its  higher  mean- 
ing, and  invest  the  franchise  with  its  true  significance.  I  know 
that  this  will  not  be  accomplished  by  set  lessons  in  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  and  no  man  with  any  remembrance  of  his  youth,  or 
any  love  for  his  kind,  or  any  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
thorough  training  for  the  actual  work  of  life,  would  add  to  the 
school  curriculum.  Already  we  have  invaded  the  nursery,  the 
kitchen,  the  shop,  the  exchange,  and  we  should  stop  before  we 
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establish  a  bargain  counter  and  a  patronage  bureau  for  incipient 
politicians.  But  the  school,  in  its  whole  scope  and  spirit,  is  a  train- 
ing ground  for  citizenship,  and  the  spirit  which  the  child  brings 
from  school,  will  necessarily  affect  his  public  character  and  all 
his  future  political  action.  ISJ^ow,  this  means  that  we  lay  an 
enormous  responsibility  upon  the  teacher,  and  in  the  main  we 
pay  to  the  teaching  bodies  salaries  so  meagre  and  pitiful  that 
they  constitute  one  of  the  crying  scandals  of  this  Province.  We 
Canadians  are  the  Scotch  of  tihe  ISTew  World.  We  have  the  Scotch, 
love  of  learning  and  the  Scotch  idea  of  economy.  It  was  said,  you 
know,  that  there  was  only  one  Jew  in  Aberdeen,  and  that  the 
reason  he  was  there  was  because  he  could  not  accumulate  money 
enough  to  get  away.  There  are  school  sections  in  this  rich  Province 
of  Ontario  which  the  Jew  would  find  just  as  inhospitable  as  Aber- 
deen. The  truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  throughout  our  whole 
educational  system  and  our  whole  public  service  we  pay  mean 
and  wretched  salaries,  and  we  probably  get  a  far  better  service 
than  we  deserve.  But,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  signs  of  a  re- 
adjustment of  values,  and  some  faint  glimpse,  some  faint  indi- 
cation that  we  understand  what  the  Psalmist  meant  when  he  said : 
"  Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  Lowell  in  one  of 
his  verses  said : 

"  Men  think  it  is  an  awful  sight 

To  see  a  soul  just  set  adrift 
On  that  drear  voyage  from  whose  night 

The  ominous  sha  lows  never  lift  ; 
But  'tis  more  awful  to  behold, 

A  helpless  infant  newly-born, 
Whose  little  hands  unconscious  hold 

The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  morn." 

It  is  a  solemn  reflection  that  in  this  land,  as  in  every  land 
under  free  government,  the  teacher  and  the  school  are  mightily 
influential  in  settling  the  character  of  its  citizenship,  and  so 
determining  its  capacity  for  self-government.  The  teacher  is 
alike  the  ser^^ant  of  the  home  and  the  servant  of  the  State.  He 
has  more  power  than  church  or  press  or  parliament,  and  there 
rests  upon  all  of  us  no  more  sacred  obligation  than  to  maintain 
the  teaching  body  in  honor  and  dignity,  and  to  remember  that 
one  of  the  supreme  duties  of  this  commonwealth  is  to  make 
liberal  provision  for  the  support  of  its  schools  and  colleges  and 
universities. 
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^  At  the  time  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  there  was,  you  remember,  a  great  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  proces- 
sion was  made  up  of  representatives  of  various  branches  of  the 
Army  and  jSi^avy  and  military  contingents  from  different  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Some  thought  it  was  very  unfitting  that  on  such  an 
occasion  those  who  represented  science,  art,  literature,  commerce — 
all  those  things  that  made  Great  Britain  truly  great — did  nut  find 
a  place  in  the  procession;  but  it  was  aptly  pointed  out  that  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  artists,  poets,  and  litterateurs  were  not 
exactly  the  best  sort  of  people  to  make  a  picturesque  scenic  effect 
in  a  procession.  And  so  one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
important  formative  forces  in  the  nation  are  not  always  those 
which,  when  incarnate  in  human  beings,  are  most  highly  decor- 
ated, most  elaborately  gowned,  or  most  highly  paid.  I  take  it 
that  I  am  addressing  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  most  really 
important  bodies  of  men  and  women  in  this  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  great  forces  that  go  to  the  training  and  building  up  of  any 
nation  are  the  home,  the  church,  the  press,  and  the  teaching  pro- 
fession; and  not  least  in  that  noble  group  stands  the  teaching 
profession,  not  over-highly  decorated,  not  burdened  with  too 
much  of  this  world's  goods,  and  not  duly  recognized  by  the  powers 
that  be  as  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  development  of 
national  life — which  things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be. 

When  we  meet  together  year  after  year  as  teachers,  a  great 
deal  of  inspiration  comes  to  every  one  who  attends  this  gathering, 
and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  our  work,  which  is  often 
monotonous  enouo-h  in  all  conscience,  with  something  of  fresh 
enthusiasm.  The  unity  of  the  whole  teaching  profession  is 
emphasized  by  this  conference.  The  university  professors  do 
not  stand  on  an  impossibly  high  pedestal  and  look  down  with  fine 
scorn  on  the  teachers  of  the  country  schools.  AH  meet  together 
and  feel  that  they  are  members  of  a  common  body  engaged  in 
a  great  common  task.     Perhaps,  however,  the  one  feature  in  our 
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work  that  has  to  be  set  against  this  virtue  of  unity  is  a  possible 
lack  of  variety.  All  are  more  or  less  agreed  on  what  the  great 
end  of  education  ought  to  be.  The  end  of  education  ought  to  be 
the  formation  of  a  certain  sort  of  man  or  woman.  We  agree  that 
it  lies  in  a  quality  of  mind,  in  being  something,  but  the  educa- 
tional methods  are  simply  endless  in  their  variety.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  throughout  the  whole  Province  we  tried  one 
method  after  another — all  trying  the  same  method  for  a  time,  and 
then  all  changing  to  a  fresh  method.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  we  might  fairly  have  more  variety  of  method  while  empha- 
sizing unity  of  aim.  We  are  all  in  these  days  growing  to  be  so 
like  one  another.  It  is  a  fault,  even  in  our  universities.  In  days 
gone  by  there  Avere  many  "  characters,"  '"  eccentrics,"  distinct 
personalities,  in  connection  with  our  university.  They  were 
odd.  Sometimes  they  were  not  particularly  efficient,  but  they 
were  ""  characters  " ;  and  nowadays  we  are  all  getting  down  to, 
or  shall  I  say  up  to,  the  same  level,  so  that  the  very  uniform 
excellence  of  it  makes  it  somewhat  monotonous. 

Before  I  speak  of  the  main  matter  which  I  wish  briefly  to  set 
before  you  to-night,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  some  of  the  things  called  fads  and 
frills  in  the  educational  world.  The  three  R's  have,  by  some 
ingenious  usurpation,  won  for  themselves  the  proud  title  of  "  the 
essentials  of  education."  I  doubt  whether  they  have  the  right  to 
be  called  the  essentials  of  education.  As  they  have  gained  that 
exclusive  title,  many  improvements  in  education,  both  in  method 
and  in  substance,  have  been  styled  mere  fads  and  frills.  Again 
and  again  we  find  regularly  planned  attacks  in  our  newspapers, 
at  our  school  boards,  and  elsewhere,  upon  these  so-called  fads  and 
frills.  When  one  analyzes  these  attacks,  they  really  mean  an 
onslaught,  partly  born  of  insufficient  information,  upon  improved 
methods,  upon  an  attempt  to  make  education  more  concrete  and 
less  abstract,  an  attempt  to  transmute  bare  theory  into  practice. 
May  I  illustrate  in  a  way  that  will  fasten  this  point  upon  your 
attention?  It  is  the  fashion  of  many  historical  students  to-day 
to  take  almost  every  rasca-l  who  ever  was  known  during  the  past 
history  of  the  world,  and  cover  him  with  metaphorical  whitewash. 
]^o  one  has  ever,  it  would  seem,  been  very  bad;  at  most  he  has 
been  mistaken;  and  men  like  Nero. and  Judas  Iscariot,  too,  have 
found  themselves  in  strangely  respectable  company  as  the  result 
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of  the  labors  of  some  modern  liistorianSj  who  avow  themselves 
to  be  "  absolutely  impartial,  seeking  only  facts."  There  is  one 
gentleman  in  fiction  who  held  a  very  remarkable  place  in  the 
history  of  education.  Charles  Dickens  has  created  and  im- 
mortalized' him.  He  presided  with  grace,  dignity  and  much 
economic  profit  over  the  school  called  Dotheboys  Hall — I  mean 
Mr.  Squeers,  You  will  .remember  Mr.  Squeers'  educatioual 
methods.  May  I  read  you  a  quotation  to  recall  this  particular 
line  of  educational  effort'^  For  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Squeers  is  being  rehabilitated.  Is  not  the  adoption  of  ''  fads 
and  frills,"  the  change  of  theory  into  practice,  only  the  reappe.ir- 
ance  of  Mr.  Squeers,  Squeers  redivivusf 

"  '  This  is  the  first  class  in  English  spelling  and  philosophy, 
Nickleby,'  said  Squeers,  beckoning  jSTicholas  to  stand  beside  him. 
'  We'll  get  up  a  Latin  one,  and  hand  that  over  to  you.  i^ow, 
then,  where's  the  first  boy  V 

"  ^  Please,  sir,  he's  cleaning  the  back  parlor  window,'  said  the 
temporary  head  of  the  philosophical  class. 

"  '  So  he  is,  to  be  sure,'  rejoined  Squeers.  '  We  go  upon  the 
practical  mode  of  teaching,  ISTickleby,  the  regular  education 
system.  C-1-e-a-n,  clean,  verb  active,  to  make  bright,  to  scour. 
W-i-n,  win,  d-e-r,  der,  winder,  a  casement.  When  the  boy  knows 
this  out  of  a  book,  he  goes  and  does  it.  It's  just  the  same  principle 
as  the  use  of  globes.     Where's  the  second  boy?' 

"  '  Please,  sir,  he's  weeding  the  garden,'  replied  a  small  voice. 

"  '  To  be  sure,'  said  Squeers.  by  no  means  disconcerted.  '  So 
he  is.  B-o-t,  bot,  t-i-n,  tin,  bottin,  n-e-y,  ney,  bottinney,  noun 
substantive,  a  knowledge  of  plants.  Wben  he  has  learned  that 
bottinney  means  a  knowledge  of  plants,  he  goes  and  does  'em. 
That's  our  system,  ]S"ickleby;  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  '  It's  a  very  useful  one,  at  any  rate,'  answered  J^icholas. 

"  '  I  believe  you,'  rejoined  Squeers,  not  remarking  the  emphasis 
of  his  usher.     '  Third  boy,  what's  a  horse  V 

"  '  A  beast,  sir,'  replied  the  boy. 

"  '  So  it  is,'  said  Squeers.     '  Ain't  it,  :N'ickleby  ?' 

"  '  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  sir,'  answered  Nicholas. 

"  '  Of  course  there  isn't,'  said  Squeers.  '  A  borse  is  a  quad- 
ruped, and  quadruped's  Latin  for  beast,  as  everybody  that's  gone 
through  the  grammar  knows,  or  else  where's  the  use  of  having 
grammars  at  all  V 
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"'Where,   indeed  ^'   6i\id  -Xicholas^   abstractedly. 

"  '  As  you're  perfect  in  that/  resumed  iSqueers,  turning  to  the 
boy,  '  go  and  look  after  7iiy  horse,  and  rub  him  down  well,  or  I'll 
rub  you  down.  The  rest  of  the  class  go  and  draw  water  up,  till 
somebody  tells  you  to  leave  off,  for  it's  washing  day  to-morrow, 
and  they  want  the  coppers  filled.'  " 

You  see,  the  main  principle  in  the  Squeers  method  of  educa- 
tion is  to  be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  And  joking  apart, 
that  is  what  lies  behind  the  educational  efforts  that  are  irrever- 
ently characterized  as  fads  and  frills.  I  think  we  ought  to  stand 
up  in  some  degree  for  the  so-called  fads  and  frills.  They  may 
be  cut  down,  but  they  have  their  right  and  proper  place.  We 
€ould  not  well  be  satisfied  with  the  three  R's  alone.  We  need 
something  more  in  view"  of  the  present  great  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  in  order  to  add  a  moral  flavor  to  what  is  done,  and  to 
create  a  sort  of  moral  or  ideal  atmosphere  about  the  pupil. 

The  teacher's  remuneration  is  a  question  that  has  already  been 
repeatedly  discussed  at  this  convention;  but  there  is  nothing  like 
giving  another  knock  to  the  nail,  and  I  gladly  add  a  word  on  the 
subject.  If  the  members  of  the  noble  profession  of  teaching  had 
security  of  tenure  and  the  certaint}'  of  a  provision  for  old  age, 
they  might  not  be  so  anxious  about  the  scale  of  payment  here 
and  now.  These  three  elements  ought  to  enter  into  the  consid- 
eration of  the  teacher's  position — the  amount  of  remuneration, 
the  security  of  tenure,  and  an  established  pension,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  these  is  an  established  pension. 

Every  democratic  country  has  recognized  that  a  pension  fund 
in  any  department,  if  rightly  administered,  is  a  paying  invest- 
ment. Of  course,  I  omit,  of  necessity,  the  pension  system  in 
connection  with  the  veterans  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States ; 
that  stands  in  an  absolutely  unique  position ;  it  seems  to  develop 
■on  the  principle  of  geometric  progression.  But  a  democracy  finds 
it  is  a  good  investment  to  have  an  established  pension  system. 
What  sort  of  civil  service  system,  think  you,  would  we  have  in  our 
Province  or  our  Dominion  if  the  scale  of  remuneration  were  low,  if 
there  was  no  reasonable  security  of  tenure,  and  if  there  was  no  pen- 
sion at  the  end  of  a  term  of  service  ?  You  would  have  the  bnser  ele- 
ment of  men  and  women  entering  into  such  service.  The  present 
standard  would  never  be  maintained,  and  efficiency  would  steadily 
decline.     Yet  in  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
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life  of  our  Province  it  is  little  short  of  absurd  that  non6  of  these 
three  elements  receives  sufficient  recognition.  I  hope  that  the 
day  is  soon  at  hand  when,  first  and  foremost,  a  substantial  pen- 
sion scheme  will  be  devised,  and  that  that  day  will  be  speedily 
followed,  if  not  accompanied,  by  a  general  increase  in  the  stipends 
paid  to  teachers.  If  it  were  not  that  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
have  in  view  something  of  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  your 
work,  you  could  never  begin  to  do  what  you  are  doing  and  have 
done  under  existing  conditions.  It  is  because  you  feel  that  you 
are  engaged  in  a  high  and  noble  calling,  and  that  there  is  an  ideal 
element  in  it  all,  that  you  have  been  able  to  rise  so  heroically 
above  the  most  depressing  circumstances.  But  these  unfavorable 
conditions  ought  not  to  be.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  do  your 
work  under  less  disadvantag'eous  surroundings.  It  was  a  Greek 
who  said  that  he  would  begin  to  practise  virtue  after  he  had  made 
his  fortune,  and  it  was  a  wise  man  of  the  present  day  who 
remarked  that  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  be  good  on  $5,000  a 
year,  ]^ow,  it  is  hard  to  be  good  on  $238  a  year  or  $360  a  year, 
a  lower  wage  than  is  paid  to  an  able-bodied  scavenger  in  our 
cities,  and  that  you  are  so  good  is  infinitely  to  your  credit.  Mr. 
Carnegie,  as  you  have  noticed  in  to-night's  paper,  has  done  some- 
thing far  better  than  establishing  libraries.  He  has  set  aside  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to 
retiring  allowances  to  worn-out,  faithful  university  professors. 
Perhaps  he  will  go  on  and  do  something  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  teaching  profession.  A  shrewd,  long-headed  business  man 
like  Mr.  Carnegie  sees  that  it  will  pay  well  to  make  an  invest- 
ment of  that  kind,  and  I  am  sure  all  right-thinking  persons  who 
want  to  see  the  teaching  profession  maintained  at  its  highest 
standard  of  efficiency,  will  agree  with  him. 

The  main  subject  of  my  remarks  to-night  is,  "  Some  Charac- 
teristics of  the  Ideal  Teacher."  We  can  more  or  less  picture 
what  the  teacher  ought  to  be.  He  is  what  we  admire  and  what 
we  so  often  fail  ourselves  to  attain.  We  all  know  so  much  more 
than  we  are  ever  able  to  practise  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw 
our  picture  of  what  the  teacher  ought  to  be.  May  I,  therefore,  as 
a  member  of  the  teaching  profession,  attempt  to  draw  an  out- 
line of  what  the  ideal  teacher  will  be  found  to  be — of  Avhat  so 
many  of  you  are  making  the  actual  teacher  to  be? 

(1)  The  ideal  teacher  is  one  who  commands  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  his  pupils.     That  must  come  in  the  first  place.     The 
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pupils  must  profoundly  admire  the  teacher.  The  basis  of  this 
admiration  may  be  manifold.  In  a  university  I  suppose  one  of 
the  foundations  of  that  admiration  will  be  belief  in  the  scholarly 
attainments  of  the  professor.  If  any  man  has  had  a  brilliant 
university  record,  that  wins  a  certain  amount  of  respect  from 
the  pupils.  Mr.  Barrie  has  said  that  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Edinburgh  University,  the  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Pro- 
fessor David  Masson  (famous  for  his  studies  in  the  age  and  poetry 
of  Milton)  won  from  the  very  outset  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  pupils  because  of  his  intimate  relations  wath  the  great  lion 
of  the  literary  world,  Carlyle.  The  students  felt  at  once,  "  Here 
is  a  man  who  by  his  position  in  the  field  of  letters  has  some  right 
to  our  regard."  We  may  not  all  have  brilliant  university  careers, 
and  we  may  not  all  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, or  numbered  as  our  intimate  friends  some  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  world ;  but  we  all  can  try  to  have  this  feature  that 
will  command  respect — thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  we 
try  to  teach.  And  nothing  under  the  sun,  I  believe,  will  ever 
atone  for  the  lack  of  that.  If,  for  instance,  our  shrewd  and  alert 
pupils  detect  mispronunciations,  or  errors  in  matters  of  fact, 
then  a  widespread  scepticism  of  our  knowledge  is  induced,  and 
they  will  not  always  give  us  that '  credence  which  the  successful 
teacher  must  have.  In  connection  with  this  matter  of  admira- 
tion and  respect,  Ian  Maclaren,  in  his  delightful  story,  "  The 
Young  Barbarians,"  has  illustrated  another  point — that  the 
teacher  who  makes  it  his  first  and  greatest  aim  to  win  the  love 
of  his  pupils  is  very  apt  to  be  voted  simply  a  "  muff."  In  "  The 
Young  Barbarians "  the  old  dominie  came  down  severely  upon 
every  scholar  and  made  him  work ;  every  lad  felt  that  it  was  his 
business  to  do  his  best,  and  he  dreaded  the  word  of  blame  from 
Domsie ;  but  when  Mr.  Byles  came,  who  sought  to  win  his  way 
by  sweeties  and  flattery,  the  boys  voted  him  a  "  muff,"  and  most 
effectually  turned  him  out  of  the  school.  ISlo  teacher  can  hope 
to  hold  his  own  and  win  the  admiration  of  his  pupils  on  a  foun- 
dation of  love  alone.  There  must  be  some  substantial  basis  of 
knowledge  to  win  and  hold  respect  and  admiration. 

(2)  In  the  next  place,  the  ideal  teacher  will  have  some  powers 
of  imparting  w^hat  he  himself  knows.  He  will  be  able  to  exercise 
what  Dr.  Chalmers  has  called  "  the  gift  of  lucid  impartation."  It 
is  a  good  phrase.  The  teacher  must  know  what  he  is  going  to 
teach,  and  then  must  be  able,  to  use  a  mercantile  phrase,  to  "  con- 
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vey  the  goods."  And  yet  he  must  uot  be  too  elementary,  because 
the  teacher  at  whom  the  boys  iu  school  aud  the  lads  and  the  lasses 
in  the  High  School  and  the  students  in  the  university  will  be 
most  ready  to  laugh,  is  the  teacher  or  professor  who  speaks  to 
them  as  if  they  were  all  born  idiots.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be  too 
simple,  to  give  too  exclusive  a  diet  of  intellectual  milk  and  water, 

(3)  Another  mark  of  the  ideal  teacher  is  judiciousness  in  the 
use  of  praise  and  blame.  If  the  teacher  is  what  he  ought  to  be, 
the  lads  and  the  lasses  will  dread  his  blame  and  welcome  his 
praise.  The  younger  scholars  are  not  over-anxious  to  be  gen- 
erously dealt  with.  What  they  want  is  justice,  and  what  they 
resent  above  everything  else  is  injustice  in  any  shape  or  form. 
When  they  grow  older  and  know  that  it  is  very  hard  to  do  what 
is  right,  they  will,  perhaps,  make  more  allowance  for  others ;  they 
will  be  a  little  more  generous  than  when  they  are  young.  But 
when  they  are  young  their  passion  is  for  justice.  They  do  not 
want  flattery;  they  would  despise  it  in  their  hearts.  Therefore 
a  word  of  well-weighed  praise  or  a  word  of  well-deserved  blame 
will  go  far  to  stimulate  and  to  repress,  and  tlie  power  to  give  this 
word  in  season  will  mark  the  ideal  teacher. 

(4)  The  fourth  element  in  the  ideal  teacher  is  what  some  one 
has  called  "  the  indefinable  quality  of  authority."  It  is  very  hard 
to  analyze  that.  Professor  Adams,  the  Professor  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  London,  has  in  an  admirable  little  primer  on 
Teaching  said  that  almost  any  one  of  ordinary  ability  can  exert 
a  reasonable  amount  of  serviceable  authority  by  keeping  the 
pupils  busy,  by  having  all  the  work  arranged  for  the  whole  hour, 
by  expecting  to  be  obeyed,  by  speaking  clearly,  by  studying  the 
pupils  individually,  by  refusing  to  wheedle  and  pander,  by  being 
prepared  for  something  disagreeable.  He  says  any  man  or  woman 
can  attain  a  fair  amount  of  reasonable  authority  by  these  means. 
But  over  and  above  that,  the  true  teacher  in  some  fashion  or  other 
makes  himself  obeyed.  He  may  not  be  able  to  tell  how;  but 
behind  all  there  must  lie  the  strong  force  of  will.  You  deter- 
mine that  you  will  be  obeyed,  and  that  every  disturbance  will 
be  quelled  at  the  outset;  and  any  teacher  who  has  a  voice  to  speak 
and  nn  eye  to  see,  and  is  determined  to  be  obeyed,  will  be  obeyed. 
This  lies  far  back  as  the  basis  of  a  teacher's  authority,  without 
which  in  some  degree  no  one  has  the  right,  as  no  one  has  the 
power,  to  be  a  teacher. 
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(5)  The  next  quality  is  that  of  being  able  to  stimulate 
the  mind.  That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  and  obvious 
educational  virtues;  but  as  you  heard  yesterday  from  Dr.  Moul- 
ton,  the  greatest  things  in  life  are  these  commonplace  things. 
You  cannot  get  away  from  them.  It  is  never  wise  to  be  too 
original.  Somebody  reviewed  a  book  in  these  scathing  terms: 
*'  This  is  a  book  that  contains  things  that  are  both  new  and  true, 
and  the  things  that  are  true  are  not  new,  and  the  things  that 
are  new  are  not  true."'  There  may  be  a  great  danger  in  being 
too  original.  We  ought  in  many  conditions  to  shun  the  devil  of 
originality,  for  sometimes  he  comes  clothed  as  an  angel  of  light. 
Every  true  teacher  should  have  the  power  of  calling  out  the 
activities  of  tlie  mind  of  the  pupil.  That  is  the  supreme  sen-ice 
the  teacher  can  render  to  his  pupil.  Some  one  dedicated  a  book 
^'  To  her  who  early  in  life's  morning  was  the  first  to  call  me." 
The  teacher  who  can  call  the  mind  of  the  pupil  into  activity  is 
rendcrinii'  the  highest  service  of  the  instructor.  The  teacher  wl  o 
first  calls  the  mind  from  its  slumber  and  sets  it  to  work,  and  to 
love  its  work,  is  the  true  and  ideal  teacher,  and  "has  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  him."  This  can  only  l>e  done  by  the  enthusiast. 
If  we  go  to  our  work — as,  God  help  us,  we  often  have  to  do — 
simply  doggedly  and  wearily,  we  never  can  do  it.  We  must  fall 
in  love  with  our  work.  We  must  care  for  it,  though  it  is  often 
irksome  and  often  monotonous.  There  are  few  professions  that 
are  more  exhausting  than  the  teacher's,  after  the  sendee  of  many 
years ;  yet  somehow,  my  fellow  teachers,  we  must  manage  to 
keep  the  fire  burning;  somehow  or  other  we  must  learn  to  care 
for  our  subject  and  for  the  intellectual  advance  of  our  pupils. 
We  must  feel  that  we  can  always  do  more  than  we  are  doing; 
and  almost  every  one  can  do  more  than  he  is  doing.  Mark 
Pattison  awoke  one  fine  morning  and  found  it  was  a  revelation 
that  he  could  do  three  times  as  much  as  he  had  been  doing;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  among  us  who  cannot  do  much 
more  than  he  is  doing  to-day.  Just  in  pro|X)rtion  as  we  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  are  doing,  do  we  find  that  the  duty  before  us 
grows  easier  and  we  go  at  it  with  a  full  measure  of  enthusiasm. 
This  quality  of  enthusiasm  is  what  makes  life  tell.  Most  of  us 
get  into  a  monotonous  round,  it  does  not  matter  what  the  work  is — 
teaching  in  a  Public  School  or  a  High  School,  or  even  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  a  T^iiiversity ;  wo  may  fiiid  tliat  things  gron- 
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wearisome,  and  "^  the  gi'asshopper  is  a  burden,''  and  ''  desire 
fails,"  and  some  men  ought  to  go  "  to  their  long  home."  This 
means  that  the  spring  is  gone  out  of  us.  j^ow,  what  is  the  cure  ? 
The  cure  must  be  a  resolute  and  constant  attempt  to  do  better 
than  we  have  been  doing,  and  to  keep  our  outlook  as  wide  as  pos- 
sible. It  Avould  be  a  wise  thing  for  every  teacher  to  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  solid,  serious  books,  which  he  set  before  him  to 
master  in  the  course  of  the  year.  If  they  do  not  bear  on  your 
teaching  work  directly,  so  much  tlie  better.  If  they  take  you 
away  into  another  world,  you  will  come  back  refreshed,  and  you 
will  have  enjoyed  the  next  best  thing  to  a  holiday.  And  that  is 
another  great  remedy.  I  wish  that  some  Mr.  Carnegie  would 
arise  to  provide  the  means  for  this  remedy.  If  every  teacher 
could  have  a  holiday  that  would  enable  him  to  go  far  off.  let  us 
say  to  the  Old  World,  to  take  an  ocean  trip,  to  see  the  older  civili- 
zations, to  visit  the  Motherland,  to  study  its  history  in  the  centres 
of  things,  to  get  the  wider  outlook  that  travel  alone  can  give; 
then  there  would  be  a  means  of  regenerating  teachers,  of  making 
them  grow  younger  again.  If  we  had  a  good  pension  system,  an-l 
if  a  reasonable  stipend  were  paid,  it  might  be  every  teacher's 
aim  to  lay  by  enough  year  by  year  to  enable  him,  after  a  time, 
to  make  a  trip  across  to  the  Old  World  or  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
.the  great  extent  of  this  Dominion.  It  would  freshen  us  all  up, 
and  send  us  back  with  renewed  vigor  of  body  and  mind  for  years 
to  come.  It  would  enable  us  then  more  effectively  to  call  into 
activity  the  slumbering  powers  of  our  pupils.  Let  us  seek  above 
all  things  to  avoid  the  awful  mental  condition — I  suppose  it  is 
what  Professor  Osier  really  wished  to  avoid — described  in  this 
comment :  "  He  is  a  most  admirable  man,  a  most  sensible  man, 
but  a  new  idea  will  never  be  got  into  his  mind  except  by  break- 
ing his  head."  We  must  try  to  keep  the  mind  open.  One  need 
not  assert  that  the  dead  line  is  simply  a  matter  of  years.  There 
are  some  people  who  were  old  when  they  were  twenty,  who  passed 
the  dead  line  almost  before  they  attained  manhood ;  and  there  are 
some  old  and  grey-headed  who  have  minds  just  as  alert  and  just 
as  open  as  they  had  when  they  were  lads,  who  never  seem  to  grow 
old,  who  "  go  from  strength  to  strength  until  every  one  of  them 
appeareth  in  Zion." 

(6)  The  last  point  I  want  to  emphasize  in  this  picture  of 
tiie  ideal  teacher  is  what  is  most  vital — the  penetrating  jjerson- 
ality,  the  moral  character  of  the  teacher.     That  cannot  be  over- 
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estimated,  because  notliing  cau  take  the  place  of  personality.  A 
great  preacher  defined  preaching  as  the  conveyance  of  truth 
through  personality,  and  that  is  true  also,  so  far,  of  great  teach- 
ing. The  truth  that  is  to  be  taught  must  be 'tinged  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  expects  pupils  to  do  their 
duty,  the  teacher  must  himself  do  his  duty.  The  teacher  must 
work  hard  if  he  wants  the  pupils  to  work  hard.  All  great 
teachers  have  been  hard  workers.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  that  the 
more  he  has  examined  the  work  of  the  great  masters  in  art,  the 
more  he  has  this  truth  impressed  upon  him,  that  they  were  all 
great  workers,  or,  to  use  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  phrase,  they  could 
"  toil  terribly."  We  cannot  come  to  our  classes  otherwise  than 
thoroughly  prepared.  We  may  ask  from  our  pupils  in  regard 
to  their  work  that  which  we  have  freely  and  cheerfully  given  our- 
selves. If  we  are  teachers  in  colleges  or  universities  we  must 
keep  our  lectures  up-to-date;  at  least,  if  there  is  an  outside  page 
to  the  lecture  that  has  really  become  brown  with  age,  we  ought 
to  be  wise  enough  to  tear  it  off  and  put  on  a  fresh  cover.  Do  we 
for  one  moment  suppose  that  the  keen  eyes  of  the  undergraduates 
who  are  watching  us  do  not  notice  that  antique  color  ?  They  are 
students  of  optics  so  far.  They  know  perfectly  well  whether 
we  are  living  simply  and  solely  on  the  stores  of  the  past.  We 
must  do  something  to  keep  our  work,  our  lessons,  our  lectures, 
up-to-date,  x^o  professor,  no  teacher,  can  ever  hope  to  succeed, 
no  matter  how  gifted  he  may  be,  on  mere  talk.  He  has  a  criti- 
cal audience  before  him,  and  he  must  bend  to  the  logic  of  the  situ- 
ation. And  the  logic  of  the  situation  which  the  youngsters  and 
the  undergraduates  will  always  apply  is  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  take  money  for  work  that  is  not  well  done. 

One  great  lesson  that  the  ideal  teacher  has  to  teach  these  days 
is  the  lesson  of  the  dignity  of  work  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  doing  thorough  work.  Thoroughness  is  the  great  watchword, 
or  ought  to  be  the  great  watchword,  of  the  day.  There  has  been 
no  more  positively  hurtful  phrase  than,  "  This  will  do,"  instead 
of  "  This  is  the  very  best  that  I  can  do."  And  perhaps  another 
phrase  that  would  bear  it  company  is  this,  "  Oh,  I  forgot." 
Oh,  the  people  that  forget!  We  have  no  business  to  forget.  If 
our  memory  is  bad  we  must  write  down  things  in  a  book,  and 
consult  the  book.  If  we  undertake  to  do  things  we  must  find 
the  ways  and  means  of  doing  them.     I  close  with  an  illustration 
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that  is  found  in  that  inimitable  little  pamphlet,  issued  after  the 
Cuban  war,  called  "  A  Message  to  Garcia/'  You  will  find  an 
elaboration  of  this  subject  in  one  of  the  best  books  I  have  come 
upon  of  late,  and'  you  can  buy  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  cents, 
"•  Letters  on  Life,"  by  "  Claudius  Clear,"  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Dr.  Robertson  Xicoll,  the  editor  of  the  Bookman.  Buy  it  before 
you  leave  the  city,  and  read  it  on  the  way  home,  and  don't  forget 
in  the  book  the  chapter  entitled  "  A  Fellow  by  the  Isame  of 
Ilowan."  President  McKinley  wanted  to  send  a  message  to 
Garcia,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  Cuba.  Lie  must  get  the 
message  to  him.  How  ?  jSTobody  knew  where  Garcia  was.  It 
was  a  question  whether  anybody  could  get  through,  but  the  Presi- 
dent was  told  there  was  '"  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rowan  "  who 
could  get  through  if  any  one  could,  and  this  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Rowan  came  and  got  his  letter.  He  went  to  Cuba ;  he  landed 
on  the  coast,  and  in  three  weeks  came  out  on  the  other  side,  and 
he  had  given  the  letter  to  Garcia.  He  did  not  do  what  many  of 
us  would  do,  begin  to  parley  and  say,  ''  Where  is  he  ?  Wliat  shall 
I  do  if  I  can't  find  him  ?"  He  did  the  thing.  And  what  we 
want  to  teach  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
High  Schools  and  in  the  LTniversities  is  that  they  should  do  the 
thing,  and  not  hem  and  haw  and  find  ten  thousand  reasons  why 
they  could  not  do  the  thing.  Another  illustration  of  the  moral 
with  which  that  pamphlet  closes  is  this :  You  have  in  your  office 
half  a  dozen  clerks,  and  you  say  to  one  of  them,  "  Just  go  to  the 
Encyclopaedia,  will  you,  and  write  me  a  short  synopsis  of  the 
life  of  Corregio  ?"  jSTow,  will  he  go  and  do  it?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
He  will  give  a  sort  of  fishy  look  out  of  his  eye,  and  he  will  begin 
to  ask  one  or  othet-  of  these  questions :  "  Which  encyclopsedia  ? 
Where  is  it  ?  Do  yoii  want  it  now  ?  Is  he  dead  ?  Don't  yoy 
mean  Bismarck  ?  Why  can't  Charlie  do  it  ?  Was  I  hired  for 
this  ?"  And  then,  after  all  these  questions,  he  will  go  off  and 
get  another  clerk  to  help  him,  and  together  they  will  consult  the 
encyclopsedia  and  come  back  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  and  tell 
you  that  there  i-^  no  such  man  in  the  book.  And  you  wnll  dis- 
cover, on  further  enquiry,  that  they  had  been  looking  up  Cor- 
regio  under  the  letter  "  K."  "  That,"  says  the  writer,  with 
biting  sarcasm,  "  is  the  average  man  as  I  have  met  him."  If 
that  indictment  is  true,  we  want  to  abolish  that  average  man  and 
create  a  new  standard  of  efficiency,  of  which  the  distinouisliing 
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characteristic  will  be  tlioronghness.  Many  will  rise  up  and  call 
blessed  the  teachers  of  the  country  who  have  labored  in  season 
and  out  of  season  to  teach  that  lesson.  Kipling  pays  this  vital 
tribute  to  his  old  teachers.     Will  onr  pnpils  pay  it  to  ns  ? 

And  we  all  praise  famous  men, 

Ancients  of  the  College, 
For  they  taught  us  common  sense, 
Tried  to  teach  us  common  sense, 
Truth  and  God's  own  coiumon  sense, 

^yhich  is  more  than  kncnvledge. 

Thus  we  learned  from  famous  men. 

Knowing  not  its  uses, 
When  they  showed  in  daily  work, 
Man  must  finish  off  his  work. 
Right  or  wrong  his  daily  work, 

And  without  excuses. 

Thus  we  learned  from  famous  men, 

Knowing  not  we  learned  it. 
Only  as  the  years  went  by , 
Lonely  as  the  years  went  by, 
Far  from  help  as  years  went  by, 

Blundering  we  discerned  it. 

Bless  and  praise  we  famous  men. 

Men  of  little  showing. 
For  their  worth  continueth, 
•     .And  their  work  continueth. 
Broad  and  deep  continueth. 

Great  beyond  their  knowing. 
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REGENT   PROGRESS   IN    SGHOOL   HYGIENE 
Helens'  MacMurchy,  M.D.,  Tokoxto. 

School  hygiene  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  But  then  the  modern 
school  itself  is  of  recent  date.  The  founding  and  the  founder  of 
our  Ontario  school  system  are  alike  within  the  memory  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Association.  Even  in  Scotland,  it  was  only  in  1696 
that  the  heritors  of  every  parish  w^ere  required  by  law  to  provide 
a  parish  school ;  and  in  England,  except  for  the  pious  benefactors 
of  grammar  schools  and  endowed  schools,  there  was  no  public 
provision  for  elementary  education  before  the  nineteenth  century. 

Ancient  and  modern  educators  alike  recognize  the  importance 
of  school  hygiene.  Aristotle  says :  "  In  childhood  and  in  the 
earliest  period  of  education,  have  more  care  for  the  health  of  the 
body  than  for  the  mind,  and  for  the  moral  character  than  for  the 
intellectual."  And  a  modern  expression  of  the  same  sound  view 
is  given  in  the  words  of  l^icholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia 
University :  "  It  might  fairly  be  argued,  and  with  no  small  force, 
that  the  possession  of  so  much  knowledge  alone  is  a  positive  detri- 
ment to  a  human  being,  especially  if  that  knowledge  has  been 
gained  at  the  expense  of  physical  and  moral  habits,  which  in 
educational  value  far  outweigh  such  meagre  intellectual  attain- 
ment." 

But  though  the  importance  of  health  in  school  life  was  recog- 
nized, especially  by  the  greatest  educators,  school  hygiene  was 
scarcely  studied  at  all  till  near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. There  were  no  text-books  on  the  subject.  Xow  we  have 
one,  at  least,  Shaw's  "  School  Hygiene,"  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  ''  Teachers'  Professional  Library,"  published  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manual,  scientifically  accurate, 
practical,  and  sensible. 

School  hygiene  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  that 
great  department  of  medical  science  which  we  are  beginning  to 
call  ''  Preventive  Medicine,"  or  the  saving  of  life  and  health  by 
prevention  rather  than  by  cure. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  child  is  a  thing  related  to  higher 
things.     Peligion  means  the  care  of  the  body  and  mind  as  well 
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as  of  the  soul  and  spirit;  and  the  English  ai'chbishop  who  said, 
when  he  opened  a  gymnasium  in  connection  with  a  work- 
ing hoys'  home,  that  he  was  performing  a  service  akin  to  one 
that  fell  more  frequently  to  his  lot,  namely,  the  consecration  of 
a  new  church,  was  recognizing  a  fact  we  all  feel. 

One  of  the  first  to  see  the  value  of  the  school  child  as  a  sani- 
tary reformer  was  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  when  he  was  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  In  a  letter  from  Downing 
Street,  signed  "  J.  Chamberlain,"  dated  Oct.  7th,  1903,  and  sent 
to  the  governors  of  all  tropical  and  malarious  colonies,  and  to  the 
chief  missionary  societies,  we  read:  "It  seems  to  me  that  skil- 
fully-arranged lessons  on  the  natural  history  of  the  causes  of  the 
most  important  tropical  diseases  might  be  made  very  attractive 
to  children,  and  that  such  teaching  would  be  of  practical  utility 
in  the  future."     And  so  it  proved. 

Take  Lagos,  for  example.  The  first  thing  was  to  educate  the 
Board  of  Education ;  the  next,  to  arrange  that  school  grants  were 
to  be  given  on  the  basis  of  results  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  sanitation,  sanitation  being  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
three  R's.  Then  a  course  of  special  lectures  on  hygiene  was 
given  to  the  teachers  and  the  public,  explaining,  for  example,  the 
development  of  the  mosquito  from  the  familiar  black  "  wigglers  " 
that  we  have  all  seen  in  rain-water,  and  the  means  by  which 
malaria  may  be  prevented.  Each  teacher  was  then  provided  with 
a  clear  glass  bottle,  containing  a  given  number  of  "  wigglers  "  and 
larvse  in  water.  The  teacher  then  explained  all  this  to  the  chil- 
dren, made  them  count  the  larvse  and  watch  their  development 
day  by  day  into  mosquitoes.  The  result  was,  that  in  a  fortnight, 
school  children,  with  bottles  might  be  found  in  every  corner  of 
Lagos  hunting  for  mosquito  larvse,  to  watch  for  themselves  the 
w^onders  of  their  development.  Sanitary  information  that  would 
not  have  reached  the  popular  mind  in  Lagos  in  years,  by  other 
means,  had  been  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  members  of  each 
household  by  its  school  children  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  same  thing,  precisely,  was  done  in  November,  1903,  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  They  had  a  few^  cases  of  yellow  fever,  which 
cost  several  lives  and  a  great  deal  of  money.  This,  also,  is  a 
disease  carried  to  man  by  the  mosquito,  and  by  the  mosquito 
alone.  The  teachers  were  interested,  a  bottle  of  eggs  and  "  wig- 
glers "  was  kept  in  every  school-room,  the  children  learned  the 
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lesson,  and,  as  Dr.  Laukford,  of  San  Antonio,  says,  "  The  thing- 
was  done."  Dr.  Lankford  concludes  his  paper  thus:  ''Readers, 
I  appeal  to  you  to  go  home  and  study  your  Public  Schools.  Your 
teachers  are  overworked  and  underpaid ;  your  pupils  are  heavily 
burdened  and  need  your  thoughtful  care  in  making  proper  pro- 
vision for  their  physical  development  and  practical  training, 
and  you  will  find,  especially  in  this  matter  of  training  school- 
children in  '  preventive  medicine,'  a  power  for  the  good  of  the 
people  that  you  have  never  dreamed  of  and  cannot  estimate.  In 
the  light  of  present  knowledge,  gained  from  personal  experience, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  governmental  policy,  whether 
national,  state,  municipal,  or  in  elective  or  appointive  boards, 
which  neglects  to  use  this  among  other  means  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health,  is  highly  reprehensible,  and  deserves  con- 
demnation. If  the  states,  cities,  boards  of  health,  and  school 
boards  will  take  up  this  one  question  of  teaching  Public  School 
children,  '  preventive  medicine,'  the  results,  in  a  few  years,  will 
reduce  the  mortality  rate  of  our  country,  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  our  people,  and.  facilitate  commerce  almost  beyond  belief.  We 
cannot  do  less  than  use  all  our  influence  for  a  movement  that 
promises  so  much,  and  still  do  our  duty  to  our  fello^vman."  This 
is  the  physician's  burden. 

The  value  of  the  individual  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
country,  depends  largely  upon  his  ability  and  willingness  to 
work,  that  is,  upon  his  moral,  physical,  and  mental  powers,  ^ow, 
after  all,  we  interfere  with  nature's  development  of  the  body 
when  we  send  the  child  to  school,  for  we  take  away  a  good  deal 
of  the  time  that  nature  gives  to  exercise,  and  Ave  keep  the  child 
for  hours  in  a  more  or  less  unnatural  position. 

It  was  really  the  South  African  war  that  opened  our  eyes  to 
the  problem  of  school  hygiene  and  some  other  problems.  On 
that  dark  January  day,  when  we  were  waked  from  our  dream  of 
security  to  hear  that  Roberts  and  Kitchener  had  both  been 
ordered  to  Africa,  that  reinforcements  were  being  hurried  to  the 
front,  that  regiments  were  to  be  raised  in  Canada  and  Australia, 
there  began  a  setting  of  tlie  house  of  the  British  Empire  in  order 
that  is  going  to  go  on  till  it  is  finished. 

People  know  now  that  Ave  must  study  physique,  and  it  has  come 
to  us  all  with  a  painful  shock  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
sickly,  and  stunted,  and  unfit,  because  they  go  hungry  and  un- 
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cared  for  at  school  and  at  home.  An  inspection  of  the  school- 
children of  Glasgow  was  made  last  year,  and  the  children  were 
graded,  as  it  were,  according  to  the  size  of  honse  occupied  by 
their  parents  (one  room,  two  rooms,  etc.).  It  w^as  found  that  the 
height,  weight,  state  of  nutrition,  and  mental  capacity  (teacher's 
opinion)     followed  closely  this  economic  grading. 

In  Dundee,  Scotland,  one  thousand  children  have  just  been 
examined,  and  it  is  found  that  the  average  weight  of  boys  of  thir- 
teen years  is  nine  pounds  less  in  schools  for  poor  districts  than  in 
those  for  wealthy  districts.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
both  the  height  and  weight  of  well-cared-for  British  children  is 
increasing.  (The  Rugby  boy  of  thirteen  in  1901  was  six  pounds 
heavier  and  two  and  a  half  inches  taller  than  the  Rugby  boy  of 
thirteen  was  in  1879.) 

This  state  of  affairs  must  be  remedied  for  the  sake  of  the 
Enijiire,  as  well  as  the  individual. 

In  January  of  this  year  250  delegates,  representing  labor  and 
other  organizations  of  two  million  members,  met  at  the  Guildhall 
in  London,  and  unanimously  and  emphatically  expressed  their 
opinion  that  every  child  must  be  fed  someliow  or  other,  and  that 
no  child  should  be  allowed  to  study  without  being  fed.  This 
has  long  been  done  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  done 
successfully  and  economically  in  Birmingham. 

This  is  almost  a  revolution  in  public  opinion.  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  times,  and  not  a  solitary  sign. 

Another  significant  thing  is  the  effort  now  being  made  to  face 
certain  serious  social  problems  at  a  time  when  something  may 
be  done  towards  solution.  Reliable  investigators  have  discovered 
that  at  least  one  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  in  Great  Britain, 
are  in  some  degree  mentally  defective,  and  in  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere  the  Board  of  Education  has  an  After-Care  Committee 
to  look  after  mentally  defective  children  (1). 

This  is  another  great  step  in  advance,  especially  where  colonies 
are  established,  as  a  permanent  residence  for  those  unable  to  care 
for  themselves,  and  likely,  under  any  other  conditions  of  life,  to 
leave  behind  them  descendants  who  are  still  more  a  menace  and 
burden  to  society.  It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  this  unhappy  subject 
with  the  comfortable  reflection  that  we  have  not  nearly  so  many 
mentally  defective  school-children  in  Ontario.  In  the  first  place, 
how  do  we  know  until  wo  have  investigated?     And  even  if  our 

(1)  Report  of  tlie  After-Caic  Siib-Committee.    Hirmingham  Kdunation  Committee. 
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comfortable  reflection  is  correct,  and  we  have  only  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  or  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.,  of  mentally  defective 
children  in  our  schools,  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  wait  till  this 
class  has  doubled  or  increased  ten-fold  before  dealing  with  it? 

A  deputation  which  waited  on  the  Provincial  Government  two 
years  "ago,  adduced  evidence  to  show  that  this  class  is  increasing 
and  should  be  suitably  provided  for,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  ascertain  the  number  of  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren in  the  Province,  and  the  provision  required  for  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  effects  of  the  South  African  war,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  was  the 
appointment  of  an  Inter-departmental  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration,  to  make  a  preliminary  enquiry  into  the  alleged 
deterioration  of  certain  classes  of  the  population,  as  shown  by 
the  large  percentage  of  unfit  recruits  applying  to  enter  the  British 
Army. 

This  Committee  made  fifty-three  recommendations  to  the 
British  Government,  of  which  thirteen  are  especially  concerned 
with  school  hygiene.  They  advised  medical  inspection  of  schools ; 
the  systematic,  practical  training  of  teachers  to  enable  them  to 
give  rational  instruction  in  schools  on  the  laws  of  health ;  con- 
tinuation classes  for  girls  and  for  mothers  on  cookery^  hygiene, 
and  the  care  of  children;  better  provision  for  physical  exercise, 
playgrounds,  and  play,  etc.,  etc.,  and  concluded  their  report  in 
these  words : 

.  " "  Complacent  optimism  and  administrative  indifference  must 
be  attacked  and  o^^rcome,  and  a  large-hearted  sentiment  of  public 
interest  take  the  place  of  timorous  counsels  and  sectional 
prejudice." 

This  Blue  Book  (1)  was  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  His  Majesty  on  July  20th,  1904,  and  on  March 
9th,  1905,  another  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  obtain  further  information  as  to  the  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  and  the  provision  of  meals  for  children  by  voluntary 
agencies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Sir  William  Anson,  was  bombarded  with  questions 
on  the  17th,  the  23rd,  and  the  24th  of  March,  1905,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  to  the  condition    of    the    children    in    a    certain 

(1)  Report  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration. 
Is.  2d.     London  :   Wyman  &  Son. 
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London  school  which  he  had  visited,  and  what  the  Government 
was  going  to  do  about  the  physically  unfit  children. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
was  also  closely  questioned  on  March  2Tth,  100."),  as  to  whether, 
if  food  was  given  to  children,  some  of  it  would  be  in  the  form  of 
milk. 

All  this  foreshadows  an  event  of  Imperial  importance.  It 
means  that  before  long  practical  instruction  and  training  in  health 
matters  will  be  provided  in  schools.  This  Blue  Book  is  destined 
to  be  an  historic  document,  and  its  recommendations  have  already 
been  taken  to  heart  by  the  Empire.  The  English  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Scotch  Education  Department- have  made  the  teach-, 
ing  of  the  laws  of  health  in  schools  compulsory. 

One  thing  that  helped  to  bring  about  this  result  was  that  a 
great  petition,  signed  by  14,718  registered  medical  practitioners, 
was  presented  to  the  educational  authorities  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  asking  that  the  laws  of  health  be  taught 
and  enforced  in  the  national  schools.  Lord  Londonderry,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  received  the  petition  with 
approval,  but  remarked  that  the  teachers  were  not  as  yet  qualified 
to  give  such  instruction.  Thereupon,  a  great  conference  of 
physicians  was  held  in  London  on  March  24:th,  1905,  to  consider 
what  next  to  do.  As  Sir  Victor  Horsley  said  then:  "  The  object 
of  the  present  medical  movement  is  to  secure  that  the  subjects  of 
bodily  health  and  vigor  and  of  healthy  homes  should  receive 
as  much  attention  at  least  as  geography  and  history." 

Xobody  knows  better  than  the  doctor  that  absolute,  practical 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  is  responsible  for  nearly  all  dis- 
ease and  physical  deterioration.  Thousands  of  good  British 
subjects  never  live  to  grow  up  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of 
their  parents  in  regard  to  health  laws.  And  otber  countries  are 
ahead  of  us  in  this  matter.  Norway  seems  to  be  in  the  van  in 
the  matter  of  school  hygiene.  Each  school  is  furnished  with  a 
medical  officer.  ''  School  gymnasia,  baths,  and  kitchens  to  teach 
the  girls  cooking  have  long  been  established,  as  well  as  free  meals 
for  those  who  W'Ould  otherwise  be  imperfectly  fed.  In  the  higher 
schools  both  pupils  and  teachers  have  instruction  in  hygiene."' 

Think  of  Japan,  with  a  far  lower  death  rate  in  this  terrible 
war  than  either  Great  Britain  or  the  TTnitcd  States  had  in  their 
recent  wars,  simply  and  solely  because  of  attentidu  to  military 
and  civil  sanitation. 
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Japan  has  more  school  doctors  or  medical  inspectors  of  schools 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  namely,  8,424,  Germany 
has  676,  America  over  500.  Great  Britain  ha?  only  about 
twenty  school  doctors  in  its  national  schools,  but  in  some  of  those 
great  and  essentially  British  institutions — Public  Schools  like 
Kugby,  Marlborough,  etc. — there  have  been  school  doctors  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more.  (The  same  is  true  of  private  schools 
and  colleges  in  Canada.) 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  will  come.  It  has  been  success- 
ful in  all  the  countries  where  it  has  been  tried  as  regards  chil- 
dren, parents,  teachers,  and  the  State.  But  when  we  introduce 
it  into  Canada  we  must  have  a  practical  common-sense  method 
of  medical  inspection,  and  not  an  unwieldy  and  visionaiy  one. 
It  should  not  add  to  the  already  too  heavy  burdens. of  the  teacher, 
but  lighten  them. 

What  do  we  want?  First,  the  height  and  weight  and  chest 
Tueasurements  of  each  child.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  do  not  know 
the  average  weight  and  height  of  Canadian  children  at  any  age; 
the  subject  has  never  been  studied.  The  only  statistics  ever  taken 
Avere  a  few  from  the  Toronto  schools  about  1891,  and  these  are 
accessible  only  in  the  report  of  United  States  Commissioner 
Harris.    This  is  serious  ignorance  on  our  part. 

Second,  Has  the  child  normal  vision  ?  Wo  do  not  know  at  all 
in  Canada.  In  three  girls'  private  schools  and  colleges  in  this 
city  where  we  examine  sight.  I  find  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent, 
do  not  see  properly,  and  usually  they  and  their  parents  do  not 
know  it. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  40  per  cent,  of  the  children  have  defec- 
tive eyes. 

In  London,  England,  about  10  per  cent,  of  tlie  boys  and  11 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  were  found  to  have  defective  vision. 

In  Germany,  22  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  junior  classes 
are  short-sighted,  and  58  per  cent,  in  the  senior  classes. 

Third,  Can  the  child  hear  properly  ?  Here,  again,  we  have 
no  information  on  this  important  point.  In  Chicago,  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  school-children  are  so  defective  in  hearing  in  both 
ears  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  their  school  work. 

In  Stuttgart,  Germany,  5,000  school-children  were  examined, 
and  30  per  cent,  had  defective  hearing. 

In  Glasgow,  of  600  children  examined,  28  per  cent,  had  defec- 
tive hearing. 
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Fourth.  Auotlier  most  iiiiportaut  point  is  tlie  condition  and 
care  of  children's  teeth.  Here,  again,  we  know  notiiing  about 
the  condition  of  Canadian  children's  teeth;  but  in  Great  Britain 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  best  weapons 
with  which  to  tight  national  deg'eneracy  is  the  tooth-brush. 

In  Germany,  two  per  cent,  of  the  school-children  between  eight 
and  thirteen  had  perfect  teeth. 

Fifth.  Something  must  be  done  in  regard  to  transmissible 
diseases  in  schools. 

We  have  here  twt)  of  the  most  important  documents  ever  pub- 
lished on  the  medical  inspection  of  schools,  the  first  annual 
report  and  the  second  annual  report  of  Dr.  James  Kerr,  Medical 
Officer  to  the  School  Board  for  London. 

The  chief  matters  coming  under  attention  in  this  report  (page 
d,  section  3)  have  been: 

(a)    Examination  of  candidates  (teachers,  etc.). 

(h)  Physical  conditions,  measurements,  physique,  hearing, 
vision  and  nutrition. 

(c)  School   infection,   diphtheria,    scarlet   fever,   measles,   etc. 

(d)  Special  schools,  examination  of  defective  children. 

(e)  School  conditions,  environment,  heating,  ventilation,  light- 
ing. 

(/)  School  work  and  method,  teachers'  qualitications  (hygiene), 
desks,  furniture,  etc. 

Among  these  matters,  great  progress  is  being  made  in  school 
environment,  heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  also  in  school 
desks  and  furniture;  but  for  particulars  I  beg  to  refer  you  to 
Shaw's  "  Manual  of  School  Hygiene,"  and  to  the  report  of  the 
School  Hygiene  Conference  in  London  (1). 

There  are  three  out-of-school  conditions  in  which  we  must  note 
progress  in  school  hygiene: 

First,  providing  }>oor  children  with  food.  It  is  as  cruel  to 
require  starving  children  to  do  school  work  as  to  require  them 
to  do  any  other  hard  work,  and  it  is  far  cheaper  to  feed  them  (at 
the  cost  of  about  three  cents  i)er  meal)  than  to  let  them  grow 
lip  defectives,  and,  consequently,  poor  citizens. 

Second,  playgrounds  and  parks  for  children. 

Third,  school  gardeus.  There  are  100.000  school  gardens  in 
Furope. 

T)r.   Schwab,  the  founder  of  this  moveuient,  wrote  twenty-five 

(1)  Conference  on  School  Hygiene.  Joiirtia/  of  the  Koynl  Sanitary  In^tifutr, 
April,  190.J.     Sa.     London  :   P'dward  Stanford. 
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years  ago :  "'  One  hundred  years  hence  it  will  seem  inexplicable 
that  for  centuries  there  could  exist,  among  cultured  nations, 
Public  Schools  without  school  gardens."' 

This  is  a  great  step  in  advance.  It  is  delightful  to  read  of 
the  Philadelphia  school  gardens  (1). 

And  then,  there  is  much  recent  progress  in  spreading  infor- 
mation on  school  hygiene.  Let  me  read  to  you  just  the  titles  of 
the  Teachers'  Sanitary  Bulletins,  sent  last  week  to  every  school- 
teacher in  Michigan  by  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health: 
"  Dust  Infection,"  "  Review  of  Recent  Typhoid  Fever  Epidemics 
and  Their  Lessons,"  and  "  The  Relation  of  Preventable  Disease 
to  Taxation." 

And  the  evening  lectures  given  in  the  schools  in  jSTew  York  on 
vaccination,  malaria,  and  other  interesting  subjects,  by  promin- 
ent New  York  physicians,  are  a  very  good  means  of  spreading 
information. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  greatest  step  of  all  in  recent 
progress  in  School  Hygiene,  there  was  held  at  Nuremburg,  Bavaria, 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1904,  the  First  International  Congress  of 
School  Hygiene,  and  almost  all  civilized  countries  were  repre- 
sented, but  I  do  not  think  Canada  was.  About  1,400  doctors, 
teachers  and  others  were  present.  There  were  eleven  sections, 
and  180  papers  and  addresses  were  given.  At  the  close.  Sir 
Thomas  Lauder  Brunton  invited  the  next  Congi-ess  to  meet  in 
London  in  1907,  and  this  invitation  was  accepted.  On  that  occa- 
sion I  hope  Canada  will  be  well  represented. 

Preparations  are  already  begun  for  it  in  London.  There  was 
held  there  on  February  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  a  Scliool  Hygiene 
Conference  to  prepare  for  this  triennial  Congress.  The  Con- 
ference was  largely  attended  by  statesmen,  clergymen,  educa- 
tionists, teachers,  architects,  physicians,  inspectors,  and  others, 
and,  as  a  Japanese  lady  who  was  present,  said,  she  "  recognized 
one  thing,  the  earnestness  and  kindness  of  those  present  in  spend- 
ing their  precious  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  community." 

The  papers  presented  at  this  conference  are  contained  in  this 
volume  (2),  which  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  permanent  results  of  this  ISTuremberg  Congress  i& 
the  publication  of  this  magazine.  The  International  Magazine 
of  School  Hygiene,  in  English,  French,  and  German. 

(1)  Philadelphia  School  Gardens.     Miss  Dora  Keen. 

(2)  Conference  on  School  Hygiene.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  histitute,, 
April,  1905.     .3s.     London  :  Edward  Stanford. 
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Sir  Lauder  Bruuton  visited  Canada  last  autumn  to  form  a 
Canadian  branch  of  the  International  Society  of  School  Hygiene, 
and  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  this  Association  will  lend 
its  powerful  aid  to  this  project. 

And  now,  what  has  all  this  progress  to  do  with  us  ?  I  wonder 
if  there  are  some  in  this  audience  who  are  thinking  with  pity  of 
less  favored  nations  containing  physically  unfit  children,  and 
then  closing  the  door  of  the  mind  with  a  smile.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  think  that  is  what  the  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration  calls  ''  complacent  optimism."  We  ought  to 
know  the  average  height  and  weight  of  a  Canadian  child ;  and  if 
w^e  examined  the  sight  and  hearing  and  teeth  of  our  school-chil- 
dren, we  would  lose  some  of  our  "  complacent  optimism." 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  medical  inspection  of  schools : 

"  The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  adopted  the  following  regu- 
lations, February  13th,  1903 ;  '  Whenever  a  case  of  diphtheria  has 
occurred  in  a  child  attending  any  school,  the  Medical  Health 
Officer  shall  personally,  or  through  another  physician,  cause  a 
daily  examination  to  be  made  of  all  the  children  of  the  school-room 
for  at  least  one  week  from  the  date  of  occurrence  of  the  last  case 
amongst  such  children.' 

"  '  If  any  children  are  absent  from  such  school,  a  medical 
examination  shall  be  made  of  them  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
were  in  attendance  at  school.'  " 

A  similar  regulation  was  passed  in  regard  to  scarlet  fever, 
and  a  beginning  was  also  made  in  reference  to  co-operation 
between  teachers  and  physicians,  by  a  conference  on  school 
hygiene,  to  which  both  professions  were  invited,  held  by  invita- 
tion of  the  llinister  of  Education  at  the  Normal  School,  on 
February  2nd,  1904-  , 

I  beg  respectfully  to  express  the  hope  that  this  conference  may 
become  an  annual  event,  and  that  the  motion  now  to  be  presented 
to  you  from  the  School  Hygiene  Section,  by  its  President,  Prof. 
A.  P.  Knight,  may  assist  in  bringing  this  important  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Ontario. 
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A    PENSION   FUND    FOR    TEACHERS    IN    THE 
PROVINCE    OF    ONTARIO. 

E.  A.  Gkay,  B.A.,  A.I.A. 

The  scheme  of  pensions  found  below  was  endorsed  by  the 
Superannuation  Committee  appointed  last  year,  and  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  for  its  approval. 

As  the  scheme  may  be  more  intelligible  to  some  if  a  short 
explanation  be  given  of  its  provisions,  I  shall  give  some  reasons, 
stated  as  concisely  as  possible,  for  the  adoption  of  several  of  its 
clauses. 

The  questions  that  immediately  arose  were :  What  could  the 
teachers  themselves  afford  to  contribute  to  the  fund  ?  What  assist- 
ance would  the  Government  likely  give  in  view  of  the  $65,000 
which  they  now  pay  annually  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
who  belong  to  the  present  superannuation  fund  ?  What  are  the 
greatest  benefits  such  contributions  could  provide  ? 

Three  considerations  were  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of 
the  scheme:  Firstly,  that  it  should  be  sound  financially ;' secondly, 
that  it  should  be  equitable  to  the  participants  in  it,  and,*  thirdly, 
that  it  should  be  practicable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  scheme  has  been  so  prepared  that  under 
normal  conditions,  or  under  conditions  likely  to  arise,  so  far  as 
can  be  foreseen,  there  will  be  ample  funds  to  meet  all  claims,  in 
two  hundred  years  from  now  as  well  as  during  the  next  twenty 
•  years.  Again,  no  scheme  sustained  largely  by  its  beneficiaries 
would  be  acceptable  to  them,  unless  the  benefits  are  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  contributions.  The  scheme  proposed  provides 
for  this.  It  is  a  business  proposition  throughout,  and  not  one  in 
which  certain  individuals  are  to  benefit  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  payments,  at  the  expense  of  tliose  who  succeed  them.  Again, 
th^e  scheme  should  commend  itself,  not  only  to  the  teachers,  but 
also  to  the  Government  of  the  Province.  If  excessive  demands 
are  made  on  the  Government  by  any  scheme,  such  a  scheme  is 
sure  to  be  rejected. 
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It  is  generally  recoguized  that  a  pension  should  bear  some 
relation  to  the  salary  received  during  the  effective  period  of  life. 
Tor  example,  a  man  who  has  been  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  $1,500 
or  $2,000  must  be  living  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  one 
earning  $400  per  annum,  and  while  a  level  pension  of  $300  per 
annum  might  be  fairly  satisfactory  to  the  latter,  it  would  not 
be  so  to  the  former. 

The  first  clause  under  the  heading,  "  The  Pension,"  names  G5 
as  the  age  at  which  men  may  retire.  There  is  to  be  no  compul- 
sion about  retiring  at  that  age.  Fit  men,  acceptable  to  school 
boards,  may  continue  in  active  work  beyond  that  age,  but  none 
are  to  retire  with  a  pension  before  that  age,  and  who  would  wish 
to  retire  before  that  age  ?  In  Germany  and  in  other  countries 
honors  and  emoluments  are  given  to  those  ripe  in  age  and  experi- 
ence, and  their  opinions  are  usually  treated  with  deference. 
Is  it  only  in  America  that  a  man  should  be  chloroformed  at 
the  age  of  60  "  ?  If  that  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  this  land 
we  should  do  wdiat  we  can  to  alter  it.  The  age  is  fixed  at  65 
because  of  the  vigor  of  most  men,  and  the  value  they  are  to  the 
community,  up  to  and  even  beyond  that  age ;  because  school  boards 
should  not  have  the  excuse  of  a  pension  to  drop  capable  men  at 
an  earlier  age  than  65 ;  also  because  it  is  the  age  generally  recog- 
nized in  all  pension  schemes,  and,  further,  the  lowering  of  the  age 
would  result  in  very  much  smaller  pensions  being  granted. 

Lady  teachers  may  retire  at  the  age  of  60  or  earlier,  at  55,  if 
they  have  made  35  annual  contributions  to  the  fund,  but  it  is 
not  compulsory  that  they  should  retire  then.  By  remaining 
longer  in  active  work  they  would  receive  a  larger  pension. 

The  second  clause  provides  that  past  service  be  not  counted 
in  estimating  pensions.  I  wish  to  show  how  favorable  this 
scheme  is  to  the  older  teachers  without  being  unfair  to'  the 
younger  element  in  the  profession.  Take  the  most  unfavorable 
case  for  the  fund  that  can  arise,  that  of  a  teacher,  64  years  old, 
who  is  to  retire  in  one  year.  Assume  the  salai-y  to  be  $1,000, 
the  annual  contribution  would  be  $40,  and  the  pension  receiv- 
able would  be  $17.50  per  annum.  ISTow  that  is  very  little  to  live 
on,  but  only  $40  is  paid  for  that  pension.  A  life  company  would 
charge  from  $175  to  $200  for  a  corresponding  annuity.  To  make 
the  scheme  sound  must  be  the  first  consideration.  Those  who 
wish    large    retiring    allowances    immediatelv    should    s^o    to    the 
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school  boards  who  have  employed  them  and  try  to  obtain  froio 
them  amiuities  as  compensation  for  having  been  paid  insufficient 
salary  during  the  past;  but  do  not  let  the  old  teachers  expect  the 
teachers  of  the  future  to  bear  the  burden. 

The  older  teachers  might  well  regret  that  a  pension  fund  had 
not  been  adopted  some  years  ago,  but  they  should  also  see  if  this 
scheme  be  carried  that  they  will  be  in  a  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion than  if  there  be  no  fund  at  all. 

This  scheme  is  one  for  the  future,  and  not  for  the  past.  Every 
year  that  elapses  makes  the  pension  larger,  and  even  in  eight  or 
ten  years  a  respectable  annuity  will  be  paid.  A  person  at  the 
present  age  of  55,  receiving  a  salary  of  $800  per  annum,  would 
receive  a  pension  of  $140  a  year  on  retiring  at  the  age  of  65.  All 
that  he  would  contribute  would  be  $320.  The  reason  why  this 
can  be  done  without  burdening  the  younger  teachers  can  be  readily 
understood.  The  Government  is  asked  to  contribute  per  annum  at 
first  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  salaries  of  all  the 
teachers  of  the  Province;  but  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  all  will 
join  the  fund,  the  surplus  will  be  used  in  meeting  this  initial 
strain  on  the  fund,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  present  expen- 
diture on  superannuation  annuities  diminishes,  the  extra  Gov- 
ernment grant  will  put  the  proposed  fund  on  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory basis.  I  made  a  calculation  in  a  somewhat  similar  scheme 
for  the  Toronto  Public  School  teachers,  and  found  that  the  present 
value  of  the  amount  of  money  that  would  l^e  required  to  sup- 
plement the  contributions  of  those  at  present  on  the  staff  in 
order  to  grant  full  pensions  to  include  all  past  service,  would  have 
been  upwards  of  $100,000,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be  spent 
during  the  next  fifty  years  and  most  of  it  within  thirty  years. 
In  Toronto  tliere  are  only  about  seven  hundred  teachers  con- 
cerned. What  would  be  necessary  if  the  ten  thousand  teachers  of 
the  whole  Province  were  included  ?  Tb.e  question  would  not  be, 
where  did  the  money  come  from,  l)ut.  where  /.s'  the  money  to  come 
from  ? 

Again,  some  of  the  older  teachers  may  exjiress  a  desire  to  have 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  larger  pensions  by  contributing  what 
their  past  payments  would  have  been,  or  even  what  these 
payments  would  now  amount  to  with  compound  interest, 
had  the  fund  been  previously  in  existence.  But  seeing  that  the 
whole   scheme   depends   not   only  on   the   entire   contributions   of 
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tliose  who  are  likely  in  the  iiiiiiiediate  future  to  receive  pensions, 
hut  also  on  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  fund  through  the  contri- 
butions of  all  those  who  do  not  reach  the  pension  age,  as  well  as 
from  the  Government  contributions,  and  as  both  of  these  last- 
named  contributions  are  very  essential  and  have  not  been  pro- 
vided during  the  past,  this  privilege  could  not  be  granted. 

There  is  one  remark  to  be  made  on  the  third  clause,  and  that 
is  that  the  pension  for  women  is  very  liberal.  The  rate  allowed 
at  the  age  of  00  should  not  be  more  than  one-half  of  that  granted 
at  65,  but  as  the  withdrawals  in  the  earlier  years  are  greater 
among  women,  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  reap  the  benefit, 
and  the  pensions  have  been  so  adjusted. 

After  the  age  of  00,  women  are  placed  on  the  same  basis  as 
men,  though  a  man  can  generally  buy  an  annuity  cheaper  than  a 
woman. 

The  fifth  clause  prevents  the  sale  of  a  }3ension  to  any  person 
or  company,  and  therefore  seeks  to  secure  the  prime  object  of  a 
pension.  An  instance  occurred  recently  of  one  of  the  Toronto 
'police  selling  his  annuity  to  a  life  assurance  company,  and  a  care- 
less or  unfortunate  investment  by  that  policeman  would  entirely 
defeat  the  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  fund. 

The  first  clause  in  "'  Additional  Benefits,"  provides  that  no 
teacher  who  retires  before  six  years  of  service  can  withdraw  any 
part  of  his  or  her  contributions,  and  after  six  years,  only  one- 
half  of  what  has  been  paid  into  the  fund.  Those  who  retire  to 
enter  other  professions  are  either  greatly  benefiting  themselves 
b^^  so  doing,  or  have  done  a  positive  injury  to  the  profession  by 
entering  it  at  all.  Such  competition  decreases  the  salaries  of 
those  who  make  it  a  lifework,  and  those  who  withdraw  from  the 
profession  should  help  to  repair  the  injurs'  their  entrance  has 
done.  If  any  change  should  be  made  in  this  clause  it  should 
read  seven  years  rather  than  six. 

The  next  three  clauses  are  much  alike,  and  they  stand  or  fall 
together.  There  are  two  extreme  views  wliich  may  be  held  con- 
cerning them.  Some  may  think  that  they  should  read,  "  with 
couipound  interest,"  others  that  they  should  be  struck  out. 

It  is  only  fair,  it  seems  to  uie,  that  the  families  <if  those  avIio 
do  not  reach  the  assigiied  age  should  receive'  some  return  for  their 
payments.  Tn  the  Province  of  Quebec,  ho\\-ever,  two  jier  cent. 
of  all  salaries  is  collecte(l  for  old  age  pensions,  and  no  return  is 
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made  iu  case  of  death,  tliougii  this  is  geuerally  considered  a  hard-  , 
ship  by  the  contributors.  By  the  proposed  scheme  those  who  do 
not  reach  old  age  are  thus  asked  merely  to  contribute  the  interest 
on  their  contributions  as  an  insurance  premium  against  old  age. 
It  is  not  intended  that  this  pension  fund  should  provide  insur- 
ance against  death  or  sickness.  Assurance  companies  and  benevo- 
lent societies  do  that.  Taking  this  view,  it  would  be  quite  reason- 
able if  the  whole  contributions  were  not  returnable,  but  only  90 
per  cent.,  or  95  per  cent,  of  them,  the  5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent, 
being  a  charge  in  the  nature  of  insurance  against  old  age.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  considered  a  hardship  by  most  people  if  a 
full  return  were  not  made  in  those  cases  in  which  sickness  or 
death  occurred.  Indeed,  if  any  change  were  to  be  made  here  it 
should  rather  be  in  substituting  annuities  in  case  of  sickness  and 
for  the  widows,  x^nnuities  in  cases  of  sickness  can  be  granted 
as  soon  as  the  Government  contribution  reaches  one  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers'  salaries,  but  not  before  that  time.  This  feature  has 
thus  been  omitted  from  the  initial  draft  of  the  scheme,  but  it  is 
intended  to  be  ultimately  embodied  in  it. 

Under  the  next  head  it  will  be  noticed  that  after  July,  1906,  all 
entering  the  profession  must  join  the  fund.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  this;  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  becom- 
ing a  teacher,  and  no  one  is  compelled  to  enter  the  profession.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  optional  on  the  part  of  those  already  teach- 
ing, because  in  the  absence  of  a  pension  fund  many  have,  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability,  undertaken,  by  insurance  or  in  other  ways, 
to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  future.  Others,  again,  are 
entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  present  superannuation  fund,  and 
should,  consequently,  be  ineligible  for  the  pro^josed  fund.  Others, 
for  other  reasons,  may  refuse  to  join  the  fund  at  first,  but  later 
find  that  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  time  limit  should  be  fixed,  say,  two  years,  after  which 
none  at  present  teaching  should  be  allowed  to  become  contributors 
to  the  fund. 

The  first  clause  of  Section  IV.  provides  that  contributions  vary 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  salary.  As  the  salary  in- 
creases the  rate  increases  from  3  per  cent,  to  4  1-2  per  cent.  If 
the  salary  of  a  teacher  always  remains  below  $500,  no  more  than 
3  per  cent,  of  that  salary  will  ever  be  paid  into  the  fund,  yet  the 
pension  received  will  be  at  the  same  rate  as  that  paid  to  those 
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■who  have  contributed  a  higher  per  cent.  The  Government  con- 
tribution is  thus  drawn  upon  in  a  proportionately  greater  degree 
where  the  salary  is  least,  which  all  cannot  but  admit  is  reason- 
able. 

Many  school  boards  would  very  probably  pay  the  teachers' 
contributions,  and  efforts  could  be  put  forth  by  the  teachers  in 
the  various  localities  with  that  object  in  view. 

These  are  the  provisions,  so  far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned, 
with  the  exception  of  the  committee  of  management,  the  four 
members  of  which,  selected  by  the  teachers,  would  probably 
represent  respectively,  the  Public  Schools,  the  Separate  Schools, 
the  High  and  Training  Schools,  and  the  inspectors.  It  might  not 
be  amiss  to  have  two  Public  School  representatives  and  in- 
crease the  committee  by  one,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  have 
too  large  a  committee,  and  the  Govermnent  in  making 
their  appointments,  could  keep  in  view  any  seemingly  un- 
equal representation  of  the  various  teaching  bodies.  As  all 
individuals  are  treated  alike  in  the  scheme,  there  should  be  no 
diverse  interests  anywhere,  and  representation  by  population  is 
wholly  unnecessary. 

So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned  there  should  be  no  real 
objection  to  this  scheme.  Their  contribution  of  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  total  teachers'  salaries  would  amount  at  the  present 
time  to  about  $21,000,  and  including  the  expenses  of  management, 
which  should  not  be  very  much,  $25,000  a  year  should  include 
everything  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  call  on  the  Government  is  practically  a  fixed  contribu- 
tion, and  in  this  respect  is  very  different  from  the  present  super- 
annuation fund,  which  has  cost  the  Government  vastly  more  than 
was  ever  contemplated.  The  investment  of  the  funds  is  of  very 
great  consequence,  and  the  security  afforded  by  handing  the  funds 
to  the  Government  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  sclieme. 
When  the  Province  receives  the  funds  it  practically  guarantees 
that  they  will  l:>e  forthcoming  when  needed,  and  there  is  no  ]X)s- 
sibility  of  bad  investments  or  mismanagement  wrecking  thq 
prosjx^cts  of  a  ho]>ed-for  ]">ension.  The  rate,  3  1-2  per  cent.,  is 
not  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  to  expect.  Tf  at  any  time  it  i-s 
higher  than  that  at  which  the  Government  could  ]x)rrow  money 
the  arlditional  interest  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  extra  con- 
tribution.     The   ^;r'homo  i^  Irised   on   a    3   1-2   y^or    cent,     rate    of 
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interest,  and  if  any  lower  rate  were  paid  the  effect  wonld  be  either 
an  increase  in  the  contributions  or  a  diminution  in  the  pensions, 
neither  of  which  is  desirable.  If  the  teachers  themselves  agree 
to  the  scheme,  the  Government  should  be  ready  to  accept  it. 

Teacheks"  Pexsiox  Fu^d  of  the  Peovixce  of  Ontario. 

/.  The  Pension. 

1.  Beneficiaries  of  the  Teachers'  Pension  Fund  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  may  retire  and  shall  receive  a  pension  as  follows : 

(a)   Male  beneficiaries  at  the  age  of  65 ; 

(&)  Female  beneficiaries  at  the  age  of  60;  or  after  35  years 
of  service ;  provided,  however,  no  pension  shall  be 
granted  before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  55. 

2.  Such  pension  shall  be  based  on  the  total  salary  received  by 
the  beneficiary  while  a  contributor  to  the  fund. 

3.  (a)  The  annual  pension  granted  at  the  age  of  65  shall  be 
one  and  three-quarters  i>er  cent,  of  the  total  salary  received  by 
the  beneficiary  while  contributing  to  the  pension  fund,  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  annual  pension  exceed  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age yearly  salary ;  or,  in  other  words,  forty  is  the  greatest  number 
of  years'  service  on  which  pensions  will  be  based.  Should  any 
beneficiary  teach  for  a  period  exceeding  forty  years,  the  contri- 
bution shall  continue  for  each  year  of  service,  and  the  pension 
shall  be  calculated  on  the  forty  years  during  which  the  salary  is 
greatest. 

(6)    The   percentages  of  the  total  salaries  granted  to  female 
beneficiaries  shall  be  as  follows : 
At  55 — One  i)er  cent. 

56 — One  and  one- fortieth  per  cent. 

57 — One  and  two-fortieths  per  cent. 

58 — One  and  three-fortieths  per  cent. 

59 — One  and  four-fortieths  per  cent. 

60 — One  and  five-fortieths  jDer  cent. 
(c)    Should,  under  special  circumstances,  female  beneficiaries 
remain  in  office  after  the  age  of  60,  the  percentages  shall  l>e  as  ■ 
follows : 
At  61 — One  and  two-eighths  per  cent,  of  the  total  salaries. 

62 — One  and  three-eighths  per  cent,  of  the  total  salaries. 

63 — One  and  fonr-eighths  per  cent,  of  the  total  salario-;. 
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64 — One  and  five-eiglitlis  per  cent,  of  the  total  salaries. 
65 — One  and  six-eighths  per  cent,  of  the  total  salaries. 

4.  Pensions  shall  be  paid  half-yearly. 

5.  Pensions  shall  be  non-assignable. 

By  "  years  of  service  "  is  meant  years  during  which  contribu- 
tions are  paid  into  the  fund,  and  only  completed  years  are  to  be 
considered  in  estimating  j)ensions. 

//.  Additional  Benefits. 

1.  If  after  six  years'  service  any  contributor  shall  withdraw 
from  the  profession  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  one-half  of  the 
total  contributions  of  such  person  shall  be  returned  without 
interest. 

2.  If  any  contributor  shall  die  before  entering  on  a  i>ension, 
the  heirs  of  such  contributor  shall  receive  the  total  contributions 
paid  by  such  contributor  without  interest. 

3.  If  a  contributor  retire  owing  to  enfeebled  health  before 
reaching  the  minimum  age  at  which  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  a 
pension,  the  infirmities  of  such  contributor  shall  be  established 
by  a  certificate  from  the  physician  who  has  attended  such  per- 
son, and  from  one  physician  selected  by  the  committee  of  man- 
agement of  the  Pension  Fund,  and  such  contributor  shall  receive 
his  or  her  total  payments  paid  into  the  fund,  but  without  interest. 

4.  If  a  beneficiary  die  after  entering  on  his  or  her  pension, 
and  before  receiving,  by  way  of  pension,  as  large  a  sum  as  he 
or  she  has  contributed  to  the  fund,  the  balance  of  such  contril)u- 
tions  shall  be  paid  to  the  heirs. 

///.   Contributors. 

1.  All  insj^ectors  and  teachers  of  Public,  Separate,  High  and 
Training  Schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  who  enter  the 
teaching  profession  subsequently  to  July,  1006.  shall  be  con- 
tributors to  the  Pension  Fund. 

2.  Those  who  have  entered  the  teaching  profession  prior  to 
•July,  1906,  may  become  contributors  to  the  fund  and  beneficiaries 
thereof  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  other  beneficiaries  under 
■Section  T.  preceding. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  shall  contri- 
bute to  the  fund. 
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IV.  Bates  of  Contributions. 

1.  Beneficiaries  receiving  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $500  per 
annum,  or  less,  shall  contribute  3  per  cent,  of  their  salaries. 
Beneficiaries  receiving  from  $500  to  $750  shall  contribute  3  1-2 
per  cent. ;  from  $750  to  $1,000,  1  per  cent. ;  above  $1,000,  4  1-2 
per  cent.  Until  further  notice  no  contributor  shall  pay  on  more 
than  $1,500  or  receive  the  corresponding  pension  on  a  basis  of 
more  than  $1,500. 

2.  The  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario  shall  at  first  con- 
tribute annually  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual 
salaries  paid  to  all  inspectors  and  teachers  of  the  Province;  but 
from  time  to  time  this  contribution  shall  be  increased  to  at  least 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  salaries,  as  the  annual  payments  made 
by  the  Government  to  the  Superannuation  Fund  at  present  in 
existence  decrease. 

V.  Method  of  Collecting  Contributions. 

The  contributions  to  the  fund  shall  be  deducted  from  the  con- 
tributors' salaries  by  the  various  bodies  who  employ  them,  and 
shall  be  paid  by  such  bodies  into  the  fund  twice  each  year,  iiL 
June  and  December. 

TV.  Defrayal  of  Expenses. 

All  expenses  in  connection  with  the  managemeiit  of  the  fund 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Provincial  Government. 

YII.  The  Fund. 

1.  The  funds  shall  be  handed  over  each  half  year  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  in  trust,  and  compound  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three  and  a  half  jDer  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  allowed  on  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  fund. 

2.  The  fund  shall  be  valued  every  five  years  by  a  competent 
actuaiy  appointed  by  the  Government. 

VIII.   Committee  of  Management. 

1.  There  shall  be  a  committee  of  management  consisting  of 
seven,  of  whom  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the  eontributors  in  such 
ways  as  may  be  provided  for,  and  three  by  the  Provincial 
Government. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  committee  of  management  shall  be  to 
decide  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
fund,  but  no  change  shall  be  made  in  any  of  the  within  provisions 
without  the  consent  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
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THE    CORRELATION    OF    COLLEGE    AND    HIGH 
SCHOOL    WORK. 

L.  E.  EmbkeEj  _M,A.,  Tokoxto, 

The  very  uaiiie  given  to  this  departineiit  shows  the  close  rela- 
tion that  exists  between  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  These  two 
classes  of  institutions  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other, 
for  while  the  High  Schools  look  to  the  Colleges  for  a  supply  of 
properly  equipped  teachers,  the  Colleges  are  equally  dependent 
upon  the  High  Schools  for  an  annual  supply  of  students  well 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  education  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Colleges  to  furnish.  I  recognize  that  it  is  not  the 
chief  function  of  the  Colleges  to  fit  High  School  teachers  for  their 
work,  and  that  the  Pligli  Schools  are  not,  and  should  not  be,  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  preparing  candidates  for  matriculation. 
lint  the  High  School  course  of  study  would  be  incomplete  if  it 
did  not  make  provision  for  matriculation,  and  it  is  equally 
incumbent  upon  the  Colleges  to  see  that  their  curricula  adequately 
provide  for  the  proper  education  of  High  School  teachers. 

For  the  imperfect  scholarship,  both  of  matriculants  and  of 
many  graduates  who  become  teachers,  the  Colleges  are  in  a  gTeat 
measure  responsible,  because  they  set  the  standard  for  both 
matriculation  and  graduation.  The  fault  is  due  in  the  one  case 
to  the  low  standard  accepted  at  matriculation,  and  in  the  other 
case  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  courses  leading  to 
graduation. 

In  both  cases  the  most  regrettable  feature  is  the  imperfect 
knowledge  and  command  that  both  matriculants  and  graduates 
])ossess  of  their  own  language.  To  remedy  this  defect,  more  com- 
plete tests  in  practical  Eng;lish  and  a  higher  percentage  should 
be  required  at  matriculation,  and  in  all  the  college  courses  there 
should  be  less  specialization  for  the  first  two  years,  when  the 
students  slir)uld  bo  given  an  opjKn-tuiiity  to  gain  a  more  thorough 
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mastery  of  English  than  is  possible  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  curricula. 

It  seems  to  have  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Colleges  to  put 
the  brand  of  inferiority  upon  any  course  of  study  that  is  not  highly 
specialized.  It  was  an  improvement  when,  after  a  long  struggle, 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  was  induced  to  substitute 
the  designation  "  General "  for  "  Pass  "  in  describing  the  only 
non-special  course  on  the  curriculum;  but  it  is  still  the  fact  that 
students  are  discouraged  from  selecting  the  General  course  by 
being  stigmatized  as  ''  Pass "  gi-aduates,  however  high  their 
record  may  be,  while  the  istudent  in  any  special  course  becomes 
an  "  Honor  "  graduate,  if  he  should  manage  to  obtain  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  marks  assigned ;  and  if  he  should  fall  below  the  line, 
he  may  be  awarded  a  *' Pass  "  degree.  Consequently,  we  find 
students  without  any  breadth  of  culture  driven  into  the  special, 
or  so-called  Honor  courses,  and  proceeding  to  honor  gTaduation, 
with  little  or  no  general  knowedge  beyond  that  required  to  obtain 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  at  pass  matricula- 
tion. Such  courses  may  be  considered  sutficiently  broad  for  other 
professions,  but  for  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  have  at  least  a  fair  command  of  their 
own  language,  in  addition  to  their  knowledge  of  any  special  sub- 
ject. Such  is  not  the  case  at  present,  for  I  have  seen,  even  in 
letters  of  application  from  specialists,  mistakes  which  should  be 
regarded  as  discreditable  in  the  production  of  a  High  School 
pupil  of  the  first  form. 

It  is  instructive  to  not«  with  what  variety  the  subject  of 
English  is  treated  in  the  Honor  courses  prescribed  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  its  Colleges.  Of  the  seventeen 
Honor  courses  there  are  thirteen  that  students  might  take  who 
are  looking  forward  to  obtaining  specialists'  certificates  in  various 
departments  of  High  School  work.  We  may  omit  mention  of 
the  three  courses  that  belong  to  the  Modern  Language  and  History 
groups  in  which  Honor  English  forms  a  part  of  each  course,  and 
is  therefore  required  for  each  of  the  four  years.  In  Classics  no 
English  is  required  beyond  the  first  year.  In  Mathematics  and 
Physics  the  writing  of  at  least  four  original  compositions  is 
required  for  the  first  year  only,  and  two  plays  of  Shakespeare 
are  optional,  for  which  may  be  substituted  Holy  Scripture,  or 
Evidences   of  "l^atural    and  Pevealed   Peliaion.      In   Phvsics   no 
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Euglisli  is  required  in  any  year  of  the  course,  and  the  students 
in  this  department  are  denied  the  consolations  of  religion  which 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  mathematicians  to  enjoy.  In  the  Science 
courses  we  meet  with  similar  peculiarities.  The  courses  in 
Physics  and  Chemistry  and  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  require 
English  for  the  first  and  second  years.  In  the  Chemistry  course 
there  are  the  same  requirements  and  the  same  options  as  in 
Mathematics.  The  course  in  Geology  and  ^lineralogy  presents 
the  peculiarity  of  requiring  English  throughout  all  the  years  in 
Division  L,  and  none  at  all  in  Division  11.  Just  as  the  geologist 
is  able  to  explain  what  influences  have  caused  the  tilted  and 
broken  strata  which  seem  to  the  unscientific  mind  to  be  only  a 
confused  jumble  of  loosened  rocks,  so  an  expert  in  calendars 
may  be  able  to  make  clear  the  anomalies  to  which  I  have  drawn 
attention,  but  which  1  do  not  profess  to  understand. 

It  is  a  continual  cause  of  regret  on  the  part  of  High  School 
teachers  that  their  pupils  are  permitted  to  enter  college  without 
suiiicient  preparation,  and  still  needing  instruction  in  work  of 
an  elementary  character.  The  Colleges  can  be  relieved  of  this 
elementary  work  now  imposed  upon  them  through  the  admission 
of  badly  prepared  candidates  by  adopting  such  regulations  as 
will  encourage  students  to  remain  longer  in  the  High  Schools. 
The  greater  number  of  candidates  who  now  enter  college  are 
pass  matriculants,  from  the  Third  Form  of  the  High  Schools.  A 
saving  remnant  remain  with  us  one  or  two  years  longer  in  the 
Fourth  Form,  where  they  complete  one  or  more  of  the  courses 
prescribed  for  honor  matriculation.  This  number  would 
be  largely  increased  if  the  Colleges  were  to  offer  some  inducement 
to  High  School  pupils  to  round  out  more  fully  their  elementary 
education,  and  thereby  greatly  minimize  the  evils  of  early 
specialization  in  the  Colleges. 

This  inducement  might  take  the  form  of  permitting  students 
who  complete  at  least  two  of  the  Honor  courses  at  the  High 
Schools  to  specialize  one  year  earlier  at  college  than  those  who 
enter  at  pass  matriculation.  Such  a  regulation  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  both  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advantages  to  the  students  themselves,  who  would  be  induced 
to  spend  one  or  two  additional  years  at  the  High  Schools  doing 
the  elementarv  work  where  the  conditions  are  best  adai>ted  for  it. 

The  High  Schools  need  the  co-operation    of    the    Colleges  in 
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another  matter.  The  General  Proficiency  scholarships,  estab- 
lished through  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  stimu- 
late the  laudable  ambition  of  many  High  School  pupils,  and  the 
competition  for  these  scholarships  has  become  so  keen  throughout 
the  Province  that  die  highest  are  seldom  won  except  by  candidates 
who  obtain  honors  in  all  four,  or  in  three  at  least,  of  the  High 
School  departments  of  study.  Even  if  tlie  time-tables  in  the 
High  Schools  should  arrange  for  all  these  studies  to  be  taken  in 
one  year — which  is  hardly  possible — consideration  for  the  health 
of  the  pupils  should  not  permit  it.  At  present,  the  pupil  who 
wishes  to  complete  the  four  High  School  courses — also  a  laud- 
able ambition — must  spend  two  years  upon  them,  and  during  the 
second  year  he  must,  for  examination  purposes,  keep  in  touch 
with  the  subjects  he  completed  the  first  year.  This  is  not  con- 
ducive either  to  good  health  or  to  good  scholarship.  An  arrange- 
2nent  should  be  made  whereby  he  would  be  permitted  to  write 
on  part  of  the  subjects,  say.  Mathematics  and  Science,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  and  have  the  marks  obtained  at  this  examina- 
tion added  to  those  obtained  in  the  languages  at  the  completion 
of  his  High  School  course,  when  he  would  enter  college  stronger 
and  better  equipped,  both  mentally  and  physically,  than  he  can 
possibly  be  under  the  conditions  that  now  prevail.  Whether 
such  a  candidate  wins  a  scholarship  or  not,  he  would  at  any  rate 
be  much  better  fitted  for  his  work  in  college,  and  he  mi^ht,  with- 
out  much  injury  or  loss  to  himself,  enter  upon  even  one  of  those 
highly  specialized  courses  over  the  portals  of  which  is  written, 
with  apologies  to  Dante,  '^  English  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here." 
I  put  forward  this  plea  for  the  better  co-operation  of  Colleges 
and  High  Schools,  believing  it  to  be  for  their  mutual  advantage, 
the  securing  for  the  Colleges  a  body  of  better  prepared  matricu- 
lants, and  for  the  High  Schools  a  class  of  teachers  who  would  not 
only  know  one  thing  M^ell,  but  who  would  also  have  some  knowledge 
of  many  things. 
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TEE    EDUCATIONAL    VALUE    OF    FRENCH   AND 

GERMAN. 

F.  H.  Bell,  B.A.,  Wij^lsok. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
hmguages  is  the  more  protitable  study,  but  rather  to  determine 
what  in  each  is  profitable  for  study  and  what,  therefore,  in  each 
can  be  profitably  emphasized. 

The  study  of  modern  languages  has  two  things  particularly 
as  its  objects,  each  object  being  proper  and  legitimate  in  its  own 
way.  The  first — the  education  or  training  or  culture  which  the 
study  gives — will  be  regarded  by  the  teacher  as  the  more  import- 
ant; the  second,  the  so-called  practical  value  in  connnerce  and 
politics  and  society,  figures  more  prominently  in  popular  regard 
and  cannot  be  neglected ;  it  forms,  moreover,  an  incentive  to  study 
not  to  be  despised  in  school  work.  Both  objects  have  to  be  kept 
ill  view  in  the  study  of  modern  languages  in  school,  but  it  may 
be  well  that  whatever  the  teacher  may  have  in  view  as  the  proper 
object  of  language  study,  the  ostensible  and  immediate  object  l)e 
the  practical.  Training  and  culture  comes  best  incidentally  and 
unconsciously.  This  educational  value  of  language  study  the 
teacher  must,  however,  keep  steadily  before  him,  and  he  should, 
moreover,  recognize  that  the  three  branches  of  language  study — 
vocabulary,  grammar  and  literature — has  each  its  own  use  and 
value.  The  study  of  vocabulary  gives  a  fuller  significance  and 
interest  to  our  own  English  words,  and  increases  the  content  of 
speech.  Grammar,  on  the  other  hand,  defines  the  form  of  speech 
and  gives  a  training  in  logical,  precise  thinking.  The  study  of 
literature,  involving,  as  it  does,  contact  with  alien  minds  and  witli 
the  very  spirit  of  a  foreign  country,  must  inevitably  have  its 
effect  in  broadening  the  mind,  steadying  the  judgnuMit.  and 
influcncino;  for  o'ond  or  (>vil  the  moral  nature  of  the  stndcnt. 
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Vocabulary. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  facts  in  language  teaching  is  this : 
A  student  acquires  much  more  easily  conversational  German 
than  conversational  French,  but  later  in  his  course  decidedly  pre- 
fers literary  French  to  literary  German,  preference  in  each  case 
being  practically  synonymous  with  ease.  This  fact  is  due  mostly, 
of  course,  to  English  being,  on  the  plebeian  side  of  its  vocabulary, 
more  closely  akin  to  German,  and  on  the  literary,  aristocratic 
side  closely  related  to  the  French.  This  fact  has  its  importance 
in  the  conversational  teaching  of  the  language.  While  we  think 
nowadays  that  either  language  should  be  approached  on  its  con- 
\-ersational  side,  we  are  more  sure  that  this  is  true  of  German 
than  that  it  is  true  of  French.  Progress  in  conversational  Ger- 
man is  pleasant,  rapid,  and  generally  pretty  secure,  while  in 
conversational  French  the  student  has  to  feel  his  way  very  care- 
fully and  slowly  lest  he  lose  his  way  entirely  in  the  fog  of  un- 
accustomed sounds  and  unrecognized  phrases.  It  seems  well, 
then,  that  French  should  be  begun  earlier  than  German  in  order 
to  give  time  for  this  slow  acquisition  of  the  spoken  language. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  interpose  here  the  caution  that  a  class  in 
conversational  French  must  go  at  first  very,  very  slowly,  and 
that  the  fleeting,  elusive  impressions  of  a  conversation  lesson  be 
fixed  by  regular  and  judicious  and  varied  written  exercises.  This 
is  true,  also,  of  German,  but  to  a  much  less  degree. 

In  a  detailed,  statistical  study  of  French  and  German  vocabu- 
laries the  following  facts  become  evident :  In  its  historical  inter- 
est and  in  the  significance  it  gives  to  English  words,  the  French 
is  superior  to  the  German.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
the  French  word  can,  often  with  interest  and  profit,  be  traced 
back  to  its  comparatively  w^ell-known  source  in  Latin,  as  well 
as  down-stream  to  the  English  word  derived  from  it.  In  sug- 
gest! veness,  picturesqueness  and  poetical  value  the  German  is 
markedly  superior.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  freedom  with  which 
German  forms  homely  and  vigorous,  although  somewhat  cumbrous, 
word-compounds.  In  precision  but  little  difference  can,  with  any 
accuracy,  be  established. 

Grammar. 

In  the  grammar  of  the  two  languages  the  most  apparent  dif- 
ference is  that  the  German  has  retained  to  a  greater  degree  the 
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character  of  an  intlectioiial  language.  Generally,  when  the  inflec- 
tional form  of  a  foreign  word  represents  a  particular  and  definite 
sense-relation,  it  must  yield  to  the  Engiisli-s.peaking  student 
some  trainino'  in  precision  of  thinking.  Altliough  the  relation 
may  be  indicated  at  the  same  time  by  a  preposition,  or  other- 
wise, the  presence  of  the  inflection  forces  upon  the  student  a 
realization  of  the  relation  which  must  tend  to  clearness  and 
definiteness  of  thinking.  In  this  respect  it  would,  seem,  on  a 
general  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  German  is  the  more 
profitable  study. 

Proceeding  to  the  study  of  this  point  in  detail,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact — the  lamentable  fact,  one  may  be  inclined 
to  consider  it — that  German  has  three  genders.  Has  the  super- 
fluous gender  any  educational  value  ?  For  the  student  of  phil- 
ology, gender  has  its  interest,  and  to  the  school-boy  certain  curious 
little  points  in  comiection  with  attribution  of  sex,  etc.,  may  be 
interesting  and  amusing,  but  beyond  this,  veiy  little  profit  can 
be  got  in  school  out  of  the  study  of  gender,  and  the  more  we  can 
avoid  troubling  our  pupils'  heads  with  gender  the  better.  The 
German  three-gender  system,  necessitating  more  valueless  work 
than  the  French  genders,  counts  against  the  former  langiiag-e  as 
a  study. 

With  the  inflection  of  nouns,  articles  and  pronominal  adjec- 
tives, however,  the  case  is  different.  Here  formal  differences 
represent  real  differences  of  relation,  and  the  student's  work  of 
distingTiishing  and  classifying  these  relations  can  go  on  naturally 
and  educatively.  The  very  fact  that  case  relations  can  be  ex- 
pressed otherwise  than  in  English  calls  attention  constantly  to 
the  nature  of  those  relations.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  dative 
and  accusative  cases  of  the  German,  the  study  of  which  cannot 
but  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  our  somewhat  colorless 
objective  case. 

The  inflection  of  the  adjective  is,  to  the  English-speaking 
student,  a  new  idea,  and  the  teacher  will  probably  find  it  worth 
while  to  discuss  briefly  with  his  pupils  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  agreement  of  adjectives.  The  adjective 
declensions  in  German  are  generally  regarded  as  a  considerable 
difficulty,  but  the  difficulty  may  be  lessened  for  the  student  by 
a  simple  and  terse  presentation  of  the  matter,  such  as  that  sug- 
gested  by   Colbeck   in   his   ''  Teaching    of    ^fodern     Laiigu;iues." 
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One  can  probably  get  enough  profit  out  of  the  matter  to  pay  for 
the  trouble  it  costs.  For  instance,  the  difference  between  predi- 
cate adjectives  and  attributive  adjectives  often  bears  emphasiz- 
ing, and  for  this  the  German  gives  opportunity. 

Coming  to  the  verb,  we  find,  on  the  whole,  greater  regularity 
and  definiteness  in  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  French 
verb  than  in  those  governing  the  German  verb.  The  blind  fol- 
lowing of  even  the  most  precise  rules  is,  however,  not  educative. 
It  is  easy,  but  it  is  deadening.  The  teacher  needs  to  be  constantly 
on  the  watch  to  put  life  and  reason  into  these  same  rules.  The 
treatment  of  the  subjunctive,  for  instance,  may  be  profitless 
vexation  of  spirit,  or  it  may  be  a  source  of  mental  light  in  a  direc- 
tion in  which  our  English  subjunctive  does  not  go  far.  The  use 
of  the  subjunctive  in  German  has  not  been  reduced  to  such 
minute  rules,  but  is  perhaps  all  the  more  educative  for  that 
reason,  calling,  as  it  does,  for  the  constant  exercise  of  the  student's 
judgment  as  to  probability  and  improbability. 

Another  point,  important  educationally  in  the  study  of  the 
verb,  is  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  tenses — -"  avoir  " 
and  "  etre  "  in  French,  "  haben  "  and  "  sein  "  in  the  German. 
The  study  of  this  matter  in  either  language  would  naturally  and 
properly  give  occasion  for  a  study  of  the  English  "  have  "  as  an 
auxiliary,  and  the  discussion  of  such  sentences  as,  ''  He  is  gone," 
and  "  He  has  gone."  Advanced  students  might  profitably  be  led 
to  see  that  "  have  "  is  properly  an  auxiliary  of  a  transitive  verb 
only,  and  that  "  I  have  torn  a  book,"  is  a  development  of  "  I  have 
a  book  and  it  is  torn."  The  study  of  either  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guages would  lead  to  the  clarification  of  ideas  in  this  matter. 
We  have  the  principle  exemplified  in  the  use  of  the  French 
"  venir  "  and  "  aller,"  verbs  which  occur  very  frequently,  and  we 
have  interesting  and  instructive  cases  such  as :  "  La  pluie  est 
passee,"  and  "  La  pluie  a  passe  par  la  fenetre,"  cases  where  the 
difference  in  the  auxiliary  calls  attention  to  nice  discrimination 
of  ideas.  In  German  the  principle  governing  the  use  of  the 
auxiliaries  "  haben "  and  "  sein "  is  carried  out  pretty  con- 
sistently, and  the  great  number  and  variety  of  verbs  with  which 
''  sein  "  is  used,  and  the  constant  occurrence  of  cases  where  it  is 
doubtful  whether  "  sein  "  or  "  haben  "  should  be  used  keeps  the 
principle  before  the  mind  of  the  student  throughout  his  course, 
and  cannot  but  throw  lio;ht  on  the  nature  of  the  actions  or  con- 
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clitions  which  the  verb  denotes.  An  interesting  case  is  such  a  one 
as,  "  Ich  bin  schnell  nach  liause  geritten,"  as  compared  with 
"  Ich  habe  heute  viel  geritten,"  where  the  difference  in  the 
auxiliary  depends  on  whether  the  change  of  phice  is  emphasized, 
or,  as  in  the  latter  sentence,  the  idea  of  the  action  itself.  With 
regard  to  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
French  is  superior  in  precision.  Passing  by  the  French  syn- 
thetic future  and  conditional  which,  perhaps,  are  superior  from 
their  neatness  rather  than  from  their  precision,  we  notice  that 
French  is  rich  in  past  tenses.  There  is  nothing  nicer  in  gram- 
matical forms  in  either  language  than  the  use  in  narrative  of 
the  French  past  definite  and  imperfect,  with  their  discrimination 
between  the  essential  and  circumstantial,  the  momentary  and 
the  continuous,  the  single  and  the  repeated.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
the  distinction  which  has  been  preserved  in  English  between  the 
simple  past  tense  and  the  perfect  should  be  so  nearly  lost  in 
French  conversational  language,  but  this  loss  is  probably  due 
to  a  specialization  of  tenses  in  another  direction.  The  French 
past  indefinite  has,  besides  being  used  like  the  English  perfect, 
come  to  be  the  only  tense  used  in  conversation  to  express  a  past 
action  other  than  what  is  continued  or  repeated,  while  the  past 
definite,  which  would  naturally  correspond  to  our  past  tense,  is 
used  in  narrative  only.  In  the  first  act  of  Labiche's  "  La  Poudre 
aux  yeux,"  which  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  conversational 
language,  the  past  indefinite  is  used  with  the  value  of  our  perfect 
verb  phrase  twelve  times ;  six  cases  are  doubtful,  and  nineteen 
times  it  is  used  to  express,  like  our  past  tense,  simply  what  hap- 
pened. The  past  definite  is  not  used  once.  The  study  of  other 
plays  gives  similar  tesults.  Where  narratives  are  introduced  in 
the  play,  as  in  the  count's  recital  of  his  story  in  "  La  Fee,"  the  past 
definite  is  used  along  with  the  imperfect,  as  in  ordinary  narra- 
tive. These  facts  are  cited  to  show  how  fully  in  French  con- 
versational language  a  discrimination  between  what  happened 
and  what  has  happened  has  been  replaced  by  a  discrimination 
between  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation — question  and 
answer,  response  and  repartee — and  that  of  narrative. 

The  German  tenses  are  used  with  less  discrimination.  There 
i<  a  tendency  in  conversational  German  to  use  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  interchangeably,  and  in  narrative  the  imperfect  is 
rverburdened   as   a  vehicle   of  expression  for   almost  everything 
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that  is  past.  This  single  past  tense  is,  of  course,  conveAient  for 
the  student,  but  it  is  not  precise,  not  educative. 

The  French,  like  the  English,  misses  the  nice  distinction 
between  the  past  participle  and  the  adjective,  which  the  German 
makes  by  using  ''  werden  "  rather  than  "  seiu  "  as  its  passive 
auxiliary.  In  the  two  sentences :  "  Der  Stock  wurde  von  dem 
Knaben  gebrochen,"  and  "  Der  Stock  ^vurde  gebrochen  als  ich 
ihn  sah,"  ''  gebrochen  "  has  different  values,  and  it  is  well  that 
the  difference  is  forced  upon  the  student's  attention.  The  dif- 
iiculty  which  the  student  has  at  iirst  in  handling  the  German 
passive  is  well  repaid  by  the  clearing  up  in  his  mind  of  the  dif- 
ference between  action  and  the  condition  resulting  from  action. 
The  French  and  German  present  participles  are  both  alike 
superior  to  the  English  present  participle  in  demanding  that  the 
action  or  condition  which  it  stands  for  be  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  verb  Avith  which  it  is  grammatically  closely  connected. 
Such  a  construction  as,  "  Finishing  his  task,  he  left  the  room," 
would  be  an  absurdity  in  either  French  or  German. 

With  regard  to  the  preposition,  little  need  be  said.  The  dis- 
tinction between  position  in  a  place  or  at  a  place  and  motion 
towards  a  place,  which  some  of  the  German  prepositions  (an,  auf, 
etc.)  emphasize,  would  be  more  educative  if  the  distinction  were 
made  by  all  the  prepositions,  but  the  charm  belonging  to  a  gen- 
eral principle  consistently  adhered  to  is  lost  when  you  enquire 
whyi  "  zu  "  takes  the  dative  rather  than  the  accusative,  and  why 
"  um  "  and  "  ohne  "  take  the  accusative  rather  than  the  dative. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  this  distinction  partially  made  by  the 
German  preposition  is  of  considerable  value,  and  will,  for  one 
thing,  foster  the  growth  of  the  distinction  between  the  English 
"  in  "  and  "  into." 

Gemian  sentences  tend  to  be  periodic,  and  periodic  sentence- 
structure,  in  Latin,  at  any  rate,  and  presumably  in  German,  is 
supposed  to  be  conducive  to  the  strengthening  of  the  mind.  The 
holding  in  the  mind  of  a  considerable  number  of  notions  in  sus- 
pense until  they  are  shaken  into  place  by  the  final  words  of  the 
sentence,  may  result  in  ponderosity  and  awkwardness,  ,but  it  would 
seem  to  induce  a  judicial  attitude  of  mind  favorable  to  precision 
and  definiteness.  When  we  sum  up  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  two  languages,  in  respect  of  grammar,  we  may  still  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  more  profitable  study,  and  our 
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decision  will  probably  be  as  our  personal  preference,  and  as  our 
ideal  of  what  we  want  to  accomplish  in  the  study  of  grammar. 
French  grammar  is  easier,  neater — if  such  a  term  may  be  used 
of  granmiar — and  more  regular.  It  has  its  special  merits  (1)  of 
a  comparatively  consistent  system  of  agreement  of  modifying 
words  with  words  modified;  (2)  of  a  comparatively  simple  treat- 
ment of  gender,  and  (3)  of  a  tense  system  rather  more  definite 
and  full  than  that  of  German.  The  German  presents  more  matter 
for  thought,  more  opportunity  for  profitable  comparison  with 
English  forms,  and  calls  forth  more  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
powers  than.  French.  It,  too,  has  its  special  merits:  (1)  Its 
case-relations  are  more  clearly  determined  than  the  French ; 
(2)  its  subjunctive,  its  participle  (as  used  with  "  sein "  or 
"haben")  and  its  passive  are  more  logically  used;  (3)  the 
subordination  of  some  ideas  to  others  is  emphasized  (by  means  of 
word-order),  and  (4)  the  sentence  tends  to  be  more  periodic. 

Literature. 

The  comparison  of  the  literatures  of  the  two  languages  opens 
such  a  wide  field  of  enquiry  that  only  a  brief  summary  can  be 
given  here  of  a  few  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by  study  in  a 
very  limited  area. 

.  There  may  be  considered,  first,  the  broad,  general  differences 
in  the  style  of  French  and  German  writers,  differences  which 
do  not  correspond  exactly  to  differences  in  the  characters  of  the 
two  i>eoples,  since  they  are  due  as  much  to  literary  traditions  as 
to  tlie  present  national  character.  The  Frenchman  cares  exceed- 
ingly for  the  form  of  his  composition,  the  German  for  the  matter. 
The  Frenchman  will  sacrifice  accuracy  of  detail  to  clearness  of 
general  impression,  or  even  to  a  brilliant  epigram;  the  German 
is  apt  to  flounder  in  a  multitude  of  details,  till  we  wonder  liow 
he  is  going  to  find  his  way  out.  He  is  weighty,  but  rugged  and 
irregular.     The  Frenchman's  work  is  clear-cut,  sparkling,  precise. 

The  difference  in  the  style  of  French  and  German  writers  is 
not  probably  as  important  in  its  educational  effect  as  the  differ- 
ence in  the  content,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  French.  Excessive  attention  to  the  form  of  com- 
position may,  to  be  sure,  induce  a  depreciation  of  the  matter, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  clear-cut,  lucid,  French  sentence  is  a 
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Stimulus,  a  source  of  pleasure  and  a  model  of  clear  thinking  and 
expression. 

With  regard  to  the  content  of  the  literatures,  only  a  few  fairly 
well-established  facts  can  be  offered  as  a  basis  of  comparison, 
French  literature  which  would  be  of  modern  interest,  is  greater 
in  bulk  than  German  literature.  This  is  especially  true  of  fiction, 
memoirs,  history,  the  lighter  drama,  and  lyric  poetry.  The 
production  of  French  literature  began  earlier  and  has  been  prac- 
tically continuous,  while  that  of  German  literature  has  been 
delayed  by  w-ars  and  political  disturbances.  Generally,  the  Ger- 
man excels  in  the  heavier  forms  of  literature  (except  history)  ; 
German  philosophy,  especially,  has  dominated  the  world's 
thought.  Speculation  and  theory  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have 
strong  attraction  for  the  German  mind.  In  all  that  adorns  life, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Frenchman  shines,  and  we  find,  as  we 
should  expect,  that  in  comedy  and  in  fiction,  especially  in  fiction 
descriptive  of  manners,  he  is  pretty  generally  accorded  the  pre- 
eminent place.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  great  mass  of 
French  fiction  and  comedy,  which  the  world  has  judged  excellent. 
The  French  nature  seems,  also,  to  express  itself  naturally  in 
sketches,  essays,  letters,  criticism,  satire,  "  proverbes,"  rhetorical 
sermons,  and  history.  On  the  whole,  the  intellectual  content  of 
French  literature  seems  to  be  of  greater  interest,  though  perhaps 
not  of  greater  world-w^ide  influence,  than  German  literature. 
Considering  tliis  matter  educationally,  if  we  wish  that  our  sense 
of  the  artistic  be  satisfied  and  cultivated — that  sense  which  recog- 
nizes how  well  a  thing  is  done — then  ,we  shall,  of  the  two  litera- 
tures, choose  for  our  mental  food  the  French.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  want  expression  for  that  in  us  w^hich  aspires,  and  for 
that  which  feels  strongly  the  presence  of  the  unknown  and  the 
mysterious,  we  shall  turn  to  the  German. 

The  estimation  of  the  moral  influence  exercised  bv  the  two 
literatures  is  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  involving,  as  it 
c'oes,  individual  and  diverse  standards  of  life  and  the  settlement 
of  such  controverted  matters  as,  "  Art  for  art's  sake,"  and  the 
like.  One  thing,  however,  seems  clear,  that  in  so  far  as  the  novel 
and  the  drama  are  truly  realistic  and  reflect  normal  life,  the 
German  novel  will  be  more  healthy,  morally,  according  to  our 
standards,  than  the  French  novel. 
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After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  French  books  or  German  books 
which  will  influence  directly  our  young  men  and  maidens,  few  of 
whom  will  read  more  French  or  German  than  is  prescribed  on 
the  school  courses.  The  influencing  force  is  rather  the  spirit  of 
the  French  or  of  the  German  people,  an  intangible  thing,  doubt- 
less, but  none  the  less  real,  which,  in  many  ways,  through  the 
sympathetic  teacher  and  otherwise,  may  create  about  the  student 
an  atmosphere  in  which  he,  for  the  moment,  lives  and  thinks, 
Shall  this  influencing  force  be  the  French  spirit  or  the  German 
spirit  ?  Either  influence  is  broadening,  culture-giving — which 
is  the  more  ennobling  ?  The  answer  must  be  an  individual, 
personal  one.  It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
influences  already  operating  upon  us  Canadians,  that  it  is  need- 
ful for  us  to  look  carefully  to  keeping  in  us  the  seriousness,  the 
moral  earnestness,  the  tendency  to  conser\^atism,  and  the  sincerity 
which  we  English-speaking  Canadians  have  inherited  from  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  If  this  is  true,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  w^hich  of  the  two  peoples,  French  or  German,  we  must  look 
to  for  moral  inspiration,  and  which  of  the  two  literatures  we 
should  prefer  in  order  to  foster  in  our  student  youth  the  steadi- 
ness, moral  integrity  and  perseverance  which,  combined  wntl\ 
French  brightness  and  geniality,  shall  make  of  us  a  great  nation. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  RESPECTING  THE  TEACHING 
OF    OBAL    COMPOSITION    IN   SCHOOLS. 

J.  Russell  MacLea^s^^  M.A.,  Toeonto. 

According  to  tlie  view  of  John  Ruskin,  the  main  purpose  of 
education  is  to  teach  the  student  to  think.  I  take  it  that  what 
Ituskin  meant  was  that  the  student  shoukl  he  influenced  so  as 
to  come  to  think  for  himself  on  all  matters,  and  not  be  content 
to  accept  blindly  other  men's  conclusions. 

I  would  go  a  step  further  than  the  great  English  writer,  and 
state  the  belief  that  the  purjiose  of  education  is  to  enable  the 
scholar  to  express  himself.  For,  of  what  value  is  eduoatioc  if 
its  aim  be  less  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  child  who  is  receiving 
instruction  in  arithmetic;  and  is  it  not  with  a  view  to  his  com- 
puting correctly  ?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  purpose  of  his  study 
of  the  science  of  numbers,  that  he  acquire  the  ability  to  express 
himself  in  arithmetic?  Or,  consider,  again,  a  child  being  taught 
the  art  of  painting ;  it  is  not  merely  to  the  end  that  he  may  think 
for  himself  about  art,  but  that  he  also  may  be  able  to  express  his 
thoughts,  his  fancies,  and  the  scenes,  that  fire  his  imagination, 
through  the  medium  of  the  brush. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  aim  of  instruction  in  arithmetic  and 
the  art  of  painting,  is  it  not  also  true  of  the  purpose  of  all  con- 
nected with  instruction  in  speaking?  What  I  contend  is  that 
tlie  scholar  should  not  be  taught  merely  to  spell,  read,  parse  and 
so  forth,  as  if  the  knowledge  of  those  things  were  an  end  in  itself, 
but  so  that  he  will  speak  clearly,  correctly,  and  to  the  point. 

Instruction  in  the  art  of  speaking,  however,  seems  to  me  to 
include  much  more  than  tuition  in  grammar.  To  my  mind  all 
the  knowledge  imparted  to  the  young  comes  under  that  head. 
He  may  be  taught  to  do,  but  he  should  be  no  less  taught  to  tell 
forth  what  he  has  received,  so  that  those  who  listen  will  under- 
stand. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  primitive  times  for  people  to 
speak  at  length  with  fluency  and  ease.  It  was  common,  for 
example,   for  the  warrior,   after  a  victoiw,  to    burst    forth    into 
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cxtemporane.ous  song  in  celebration  of  his  achievements.  Like 
the  bird  he  sang,  simply  giving  an  outlet  to  the  gladness  that  was 
within  him.  Of  such  a  scene  we  have  an  instance,  though  it  is 
placed  in  modern  times,  in  "  Kidnapped,"  in  Allan  Breck  giving 
voice  to  his  pa?an  of  victory  after  his  herce  struggle  while  sailing 
in  the  Pentland  Firth. 

Somehow,  this  art  has  been  lost  to  the  world — the  art  of  ex- 
temporaneous speech,  whether  the  speech  be  in  the  form  of 
noble  song  or  more  sober  prose ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
knowledge  that  is  imparted  to  our  youths,  and  all  the  instruction 
in  grammar  they  receive,  they  are  not  ready  speakers,  or  if  they 
become  so,  it  is  only  after  much  travail  to  themselves. 

A  point  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  spell,  parse,  and  so  forth,  does  not  necessarily  make  a  speaker. 
Some  of  the  best  grammarians  I  have  known  were  men  who 
could  not  express  themselves  in  speech  with  any  degree  of  fluency. 
The  cause  of  this,  in  my  judgment,  lies  in  large  part  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  instruction.  Children  generally  are  by  nature 
effective  sj^eakers.  They  experience  no  difficult}'  in  telling  forth 
their  minds.  Even  the  most  reticent  have  only,  to  use  a 
familiar  phrase,  to  be  brought  out  in  order  to  prove  that  they 
can  use  their  tongues  to  some  purpose.  And,  instead  of  develop- 
ing this  power,  the  ordinary  methods  of  tuition  seem  to  have  no 
higher  ambition  than  simply  to  load  them  with  information, 
which  they  do  not  know  how  to  utilize.  In  other  words,  we  tell 
them  about  things,  instead  of  educating  them,  that  is,  bringing 
out  tlieir  own  }X)wers. 

The  first  step  in  developing  the  powers  of  a  child,  and,  there- 
fore, towards  enabling  him  to  become  a  speaker,  is  to  teach  hvm 
io  observe  things  for  himself. 

Is  a  child  required  to  master,  say,  the  details  of  a  scene  in 
nature,  it  is  for  him  to  look  at  nature  with  his  own  eyes,  obtain 
a  mental  picture  of  the  scene,  instead  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  scene  through  the  medium  of  a  book.  I  do  not  make 
light  of  the  value  of  books.  The  written  word  of  the  man  of 
imagination  is  of  a  value  that  cannot  be  computed;  but,  after  all, 
it  is  merely  a  crutch  in  the  work  of  mastering  a  subject  with  a 
view  to  expression  by  means  of  speech.  ]^o  man  who  has  ever 
described  nature  in  her  various  manifestations  and  varying 
moods,  has  done  so  to  any  purpose  unless  he  has  seen  for  him- 
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self  what  his  tongue  has  spoken  or  his  pen  written.  Speakers 
like  Guthrie,  Rohertson  of  Brighton,  Spurg^eon,  Parker,  the 
great  Pitt,  Rosebery,  Beeeher,  Talniage,  and  writers  like  Ruskin, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Keats,  Thomson,  and  above  all,  Shake- 
speare, all  of  whose  productions  abound  in  vivid  descriptions  of 
nature,  saw  for  themselves  what  they  described ;  and  in  that  lay 
their  strength  and  the  vividness  of  their  picturing.  They  did  not 
depend  on  the  eyes  of  others  to  tell  them  how  nature  appears. 

I  venture  to  say  that  no  man  has  become  great  in  any  field 
who  has  depended  upon  another's  eyes.  The  great  natui'alists, 
Humboldt,  Audubon,  and  Darwin,  viewed  nature  through  their 
own  eyes,  and  based  their  conclusions  on  what  they  had  seen. 
And  John  Hunter,  Avho  may  be  described  as  the  father  of  modern 
anatomy,  made  the  boast  thr.t  he  never  read  a  book,  the  human 
body  being  the  only  page  he  perused. 

And  the  child,  seeing  things  for  himself,  has  his  mind  stored 
with  pictures  that  he  can  tell  forth  when  occasion  demands. 
Things  become  real  to  him ;  they  are  not  mere  abstractions,  as 
they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  and  continuing,  if  he  has  not 
been  taught  to  observe ;  and  being  concrete  they  are  living  to  his 
mind,  and,  therefore,  easy  of  expression.  It  is  the  vivid  picture 
that  makes  the  fluent  and  vivid  speech. 

The  next  step  is  teaching  the  child  to  reflect  for  himself.  It 
is  onlv  by  independent  thinking  that  the  confidence  necessary  to 
speaking  is  obtained.  There  are  speakers  in  plenty  who  merely 
mouth  other  men's  ideas.  They  take  n  thought  from  this  source 
and  from  that;  and  all  they  do  is  to  express  it  without  having 
evolved  it  themselves.  The  labor  of  inventini;-  and  reflecting  has 
not  been  theirs,  and,  therefore,  the  thought  is  not  theirs. 

It  will  be  found  universally  that  such  speakers  are  never  con- 
vincing; and  ultimately  their  speaking  is  mere  glibness.  and  falls 
on  the  ear  like  the  babbling  of  a  shallow  brook,  and  is  as  little 
heeded.  For  the  law  of  speaking  seems  to  be  that  it  is  only  what 
a  man  thinks  out  for  himself  that  tells.  I  do  not  say  that  a 
speaker  should  be  debarred  from  using  the  ideas  that  have  lieen 
expressed  by  other  men.  The  realm  of  thought  is  one  wherein 
all  things  are  in  common.  The  thoughts  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle, 
of  Epictetus,  of  Goethe,  of  Carlyle,  of  Emerson,  of  every 
thinker,  in  fact,  may  become  mine ;  but  I  must  first  make  them 
mine.     That  is  to  say,  they  must  be  to  me  a  personal  discovery 
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and  the  fruits  of  my  owu  i-ellection.  1  may  have  read  them  or 
heard  them  uttered;  but  to  speak  them  elfectively,  I  must  have 
first  made  them  part  aud  parcel  of  my  very  being.  In  a  word,  1 
uiust  have  gone  through  the  process  of  thinking  them  out  for 
myself. 

The  tendency  of  present-day  instruction  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Its  aim  seems  to  be  to  kill  independent  thinking. 
Children  are  supplied  with  this  and  that  man's  conclusions, 
which  they  are  taught  to  regard  as  final.  I  have  known  many 
a  teacher  who  has  rigidly  kept  his  scholars  to  the  book,  and 
pooh-poohed  any  attempt  at  independent  thought.  And  I  have 
kno^vn  examiners  who  set  their  faces  like  flint  against  all  origin- 
ality. I  recall  an  incident  in  school  of  a  teacher  ridiculing  a 
child  who  had  expressed  himself  wrongly.  The  child  had.  thought 
the  matter  out  for  himself,  and  tlie  teacher  called  him  fool  because 
his  conclusions  were  wrong.  It  was  the  end  of  all  attempts  at 
expression  by  that  child,  who  was  timid  and  distrustful  of  self, 
and  should  rather  have  been  encouraged  to  think  for  himself 
than  to  depend  on  the  conclusions  that  others  had  fonned.  jSTo 
matter  how  wide  of  the  truth  he  may  have  been,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  his  self-reliance  would  have  developed  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  so  that  he  would  have  come  to  see  and  judge 
accurately. 

The  third  step  I  wdsh  to  speak  of  is  that  a  child  should  be 
encouraged  to  speah  from  the  moment.  A  common  practice  is 
for  the  learner  to  memorize  a  composition,  whether  his  own  or 
another's,  and  then  to  express  it  This  is  a  mistaken  method  and 
can  lead  only  to  dire  results.  It  means  ultimately  the  death  of 
memory,  as  has  been  proved  in  too  many  cases. 

A  speech  is  merely  a  sustained  conversation.  It  is  simply 
expressing  a  number  of  ideas  consecutively,  that  are  already  in 
the  mind.  The  child  may,  without  training,  or  practice  in  speak- 
ing in  public,  tell  forth  without  difficulty  his  ideas.  By 
being  required  to  speak  in  class  before  his  fellow-scholars,  he 
will  become  accustomed  to  address  a  gathering;  he  will  become 
a  speaker  without  knowing  it.  And,  above  all,  he  will  be  taught 
that  most  important  of  things  for  a  speaker,  to  think  while  on  his 
feet. 

The  losing  self-consciousness,  which  is  the  great  bugbear 
speakers    have    to    contend    against,  is    only  scquired    by  prac- 
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tice.  And  the  practice  should  be  afforded  in  the  class  in  the 
reciting  of  the  lessons.  The  scholar  should  not  be  asked  to  make 
a  speech,  but  required  simply  to  express  himself  respecting  the 
studies  of  the  class,  with  some  degTee  of  fulness.  * 

I  have  known  many  a  boy  start  with  but  a  word  or  two,  and 
come  ultimately  to  be  a  ready  and  effective  speaker.  Perhaps  the 
best  example  of  the  results  of  practice  is  the  case  of  William 
Pitt.  While  still  a  child,  lie  was  encouraged  to  address  the  company 
that  might  be  assembled  at  dinner,  and  from  that  he  went  on,  step 
by  step,  until  he  became  the  speaker  par  excellence  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  theory  that  the  speaker 
is  born  and  not  made.  A  speaker  makes  himself.  Eemember 
Demosthenes  by  the  sea-shore.  All  speakers  who  have  shone  on 
the  platform  or  in  the  pulpit,  have  acquired  their  power  by  no 
other  method  than  by  practice.  Storrs,  one  of  the  foremost 
preachers  of  the  United  States,  was  ten  years  in  acquiring  ease 
and  fluency  in  the  pulpit. 

Correctness  in  speech  is  acquired  through  the  pupil  being 
taught  to  speak  correctly  in  conversation.  From  the  first  day  he 
enters  school,  whatever  mistakes  he  makes  in  gTammar  should 
be  pointed  out.  The  teacher  himself  should  be  a  model  for  the 
scholar  in  this  regard. 

The  pupil  should  also  have  set  before  him  the  masters  of  lan- 
guage. Shakespeare  and  the  English  Bible  should  be  steadily 
read.  It  was  to  his  constant  study  of  the  latter  that  John  Kuskin 
attributed  whatever  power  of  language  he  possessed.  And  you 
are  familiar  with  the  remark  of  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot, 
after  a  speech  he  had  made  in  English  in  London;  the  purity 
and  fluency  of  his  diction  were  commented  upon  in  his  hearing, 
to  which  he  answered  that  he  had  learned  his  English  from 
Shakespeare. 

Coming  for  a  moment  to  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  art  of 
public  speaking,  the  training'  of  the  voice  and  articulation,  these 
can  be  taught  by  means  of  breathing  exercises,  and  lessons  in 
reading  and  pronunciation. 

*  One  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  addresses 
suggested  that  a  debate  be  held  in  school  once  a  week.  I  had  thought  of  that,  but 
the  short  time  allotted  to  me  for  speaking  prevented  me  referring  to  it.  It  is  a 
suggestion  that  ought  to  be  acted  upon  in  everj'  school. 
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To  increase  the  flexibility  of  the  voice  the  piano  should  be 
employed,  the  pupil  being  required  to  go  up.  and  down  the  scale. 
The  sense  of  sound  possessed  by  every  scholar  should  be  tested, 
and  if  found  to  be  defective,  should  be  improved  hj  singing 
exercises. 

One  word  about  the  teacher,  for  all  depends  on  him.  He 
must  be  a  speaker  himself.  Systems  are,  after  all,  nothing;  it 
is  the  man  that  is  everything. 

A  personal  interest  should  be  taken  in  each  scholar,  and  the 
instruction  given  to  each  should  be  according  to  his  individual 
powers  and  defects. 

With  such  education,  a  generation  of  speakers  will  be  produced 
whose  eloquence  shall  rival  that  of  the  greatest  speakers  the  world 
has  known. 
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THE    PRESENT    OUTLOOK    FOR    SCIENCE    IN 
ONTARIO    SCHOOLS. 

T.  II.  Lennox,  B.A.,  Stratford. 

Now  that  the  new  programme  is  actually  in  force  in  onr  Public 
and  High  Schools,  and  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  are 
receiving,  in  some  measure,  that  recognition  one  might  suppose 
them  entitled  to  in  such  an  age  as  the  present,  we  science  teachers 
should,  I  suppose,  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  outcome.  If  we 
neglect  a  few  minor  disabilities  under  which  we  labor  at  the  start, 
such  as  adapting  the  new  order  of  things  to  the  old,  and  the 
antagonism  of  the  old  systems,  we  may  consider  ourselves  fairly 
happy.  We  have  a  large  measure  of  freedom,  and  if  we  fail  the 
fault  will  be  our  own. 

It  were  well,  I  think,  to  take  warning  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  Part  of  the  failure  of  the  past  is  admittedly  due  to  having 
attempted  too  much.  In  languages,  for  instance,  far  too  much 
text  was  prescribed  to  permit  of  any  thoroughness  in  the  work 
undertaken.  Too  late  the  language  teachers  saw  their  error,  and 
made  large  concessions  by  way  of  reduction. 

Now,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  experience  of  the  present  year, 
and  by  letters  from  other  teachers  of  science,  we  are  going  to 
have  difficulty  in  covering  the  work  in  science  in  the  allotted 
time.  Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  way  we  deal  with  the 
subjects,  and  this  brings  me  to  another  point  which  bears  upon 
the  first  difficulty,  and  which  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard. 

Lately,  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  United  States,  there  has  been 
a  notable  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  taking  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  taking 
Latin,  moderns  and  mathematics.  In  regard  to  physics,  the 
decline  is  attributed  to  making  the  subject  too  precise  and  mathe- 
matical to  suit  the  age  of  the  younger  High  School  pupils.     It  is 
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claimed  by  educational  authorities  that  what  is  required  is  more 
popular  scieuce,  qualitative,  rather  than  quantitive,  in  character. 
Boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  do  not  look  upon  natural  phenomena 
from,  the  same  point  of  view  as  adults,  much  less  from  that  of  a 
science  specialist.  If  a  love  of  science  and  of  nature  are  to  be 
inculcated,  it  must  be  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  by  taking 
into  account  the  view-point  of  the  pupil  and  the  human  interest 
that  attaches  to  scientitic  discovery  and  invention.  Eveiy  con- 
tact between  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  scientific  facts  and  prin- 
ciples should  be  utilized ;  and  lastly,  the  connection  between 
science  and  industries  of  all  kinds  should  precede  tlie  study  of 
science  in  its  purer  forms.  The  latter,  indeed,  belongs  only  to 
the  highest  form  of  the  High  School  and  to  the  college.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  the  new  syllabus  of  science  work  in  the  Lower 
and  Middle  School  gives  ample  scope  for  taking  up  science  in  the 
way  outlined,  and  is,  pedagogically,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
In  this  work  we  have  been  largely  freed  from  the  cramping  in- 
fluence of  authorized  text-books  and  examinations.  At  the  sam3 
time  the  teacher  has  to  determine  for  himself  how  he  will  carry 
on  the  work,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  us,  in  our  desire  to  be 
precise  and  thorough,  have  been  opposing  nature,  and  possibly 
creating  a  dislike  for  science  on  the  part  of  some  pupils.  "  They 
want  great  wholes,  abundance  of  facts,  and  few  formula?.  They 
require  answers  to  their  questions  that  are  vague,  brief,  but  above 
all,  suggestive,"  says  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  in  his  great  work,  "  Adoles- 
cence," a  work,  by  the  way,  tliat  teachers  will  find  very  sugges- 
tive. In  this  connection  I  would  also  commend  to  science  teacher^ 
an  article  in  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  April,  1905.  on 
"  The  Enrichment  of  the  High  School  Course  in  Physics,"  by 
John  F.  Woodhull,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
One  thing  science  teachers  have  always  been  agreed  upon,  and 
tliat  is  the  desirability  of  bringing  pupils  into  contact  with  the 
things  studied,  where  possible.  In  physical  geography,  for  ex- 
ample, besides  excursions  to  nearby  features,  one  requires  illus- 
trations for  things  that  are  not  accessible.  When  the  teacher 
has  a  lantern,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  create  interest  and  give 
definite  notions  of  things.  The  science  teacher  should  take  up 
photography  and  prepare  lantern  slides.  If  all  did  this,  and 
brought  to  the  Association  meeting  duplicates  to  exchange,  each 
would  soon  have  a  set  of  slides  to  illustrate  all  the  most  striking 
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features  of  Ontario  geography  and  geology,  as  well  as  important 
industries  of  different  parts  of  the  Province.  In  absence  of  a 
lantern,  stereoscopic  views  may  be  prepared,  and  if  used  as 
transparencies  in  the  stereoscope  the  results  are  much  better  than 
with  paper  prints.  For  bringing  out  details  this  is  much  superior 
to  the  lantern,  though,  of  course,  not  so  suitable  for  class  instruc- 
tion. For  most  views  a  double  camera  is  not  necessary.  The 
views  of  a  distant  object,  say,  over  one  hundred  feet  away,  by 
the  two  eyes  cannot  differ  very  much,  and  if  two  pictures  from  the 
same  negative  of  such  an  object  be  viewed  in  the  stereoscope,  the 
eyes  should  combine  them  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  solidity  and 
perspective.     Such  is  in  fact  the  case. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Association  we  have  received  from  twO'  sources  assurance  that 
organic  evolution  is  no  longer  a  mere  theory  or  hypothesis,  albeit 
so  well  supported  by  circumstantial  evidence  that  no  modern 
biologist  could  doubt  it.  De  Vries  has  observed  the  origin  of 
seven  new  species  of  evening  primrose  by  saltation  or  sudden 
variation,  while  Burbank  has  created  new  species  by  the  slower 
process  of  gradual  variation. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  should  be  introduced  into  our  schools 
because  of  the  greater  interest  it  gives  to  biological  study.  If  it 
should  lead  one  young  genius  to  enter  the  field  and  become  a 
Burbank,  it  would  justify  much  time  and  effort  being  devoted 
to  biological  study.  Pupils  should  be  directed  to  keep  a  look- 
out for  any  favorable  variations  that  may  occur  in  cultivated 
species,  and  that  might  be  lost  through  ignorance  of  their  value. 

In  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  close,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a 
word  about  chemistry  in  the  High  Schools.  It  appears  we  have 
been  using  the  theory  of  atoms  and  molecules  too  freely,  too 
much  as  if  it  were  a  well-established  law,  and  not  a  mere  theory. 
One  can  imagine  the  atomic  theory  making  complaint  in  the 
language  of  Tom  Hood :  "  'Twas  all  very  well  to  dissemble  your 
love,  but  why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs  ?" 

^ow,  I  imagine  there  are  not  many  teachers  who  do  not,  after 
experimental  study  of  several  elements,  first  take  up  the  great 
laws  of  chemistry,  and  then  the  atomic  theory,  as  affording  a 
fairly  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  laws.  I  notice  that  the 
theory  is  given  in  some  recent  works  by  men  we  look  upon  as 
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authorities.  I  might  mention  Sir  William  Ramsay.  1  observe 
that,  while  Professor  Ostwald  avoids  the  nse  of  the  terms  atom  and 
molecule,  he  has  this  to  say  of  the  atomic  hypothesis :  "  For  the 
representation  of  the  simple  and  comprehensive  laws  to  which 
the  weight  and  volume  ratios  of  chemical  compounds  are  subject 
a  hypothetical  conception  has  been  in  use  since  the  time  these 
laws  were  first  discovered,  which  affords  a  very  convenient  pic- 
ture of  tlie  actual  relations,  and  possesses,  therefore,  a  great  value 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  investigation.  For  this  reason 
the  above  hypothesis  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  language  and 
modes  of  representation  throughout  the  whole  of  chemistry,  so 
that  the  results  of  chemical  investigation  are  almost  exclusively 
communicated  in  that  language.  For  this  reason  alone,  a 
knowledge  of  the  hypothesis  is  necessary."  (Ostwald's  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Inorganic  Chemistry.") 

Just  now  the  physicists  are  using  the  theory,  and  seem  to  be 
making  new  discoveries  by  its  aid.  Besides,  if  we  fall  back  upon 
mass  as  determined  by  inertia  as  the  one  sure  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse that  is  stable,  we  are  building  on  sand,  for  we  are  now  told 
that  mass  is  variable,  increasing  with  the  velocity  when  that  is 
hiffh. 
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NEW   AIMS  AND   METHODS   IN   CLASSICAL   STUDY. 
R.  A.  Little,  B.A.,  London. 

My  subject,  I  found  as  1  proceeded,  led  me  into  a  very  wide 
field  of  discussion,  whereas  it  is  scarcely  proper  that  I  should 
trouble  you  with  a  lengthy  address  at  the  initial  stage  of  our 
programme.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  all  the  points  of  interest 
which  I  could  touch  on,  will  be  dealt  with  at  some  time  or  other 
during  our  two  days'  conference.  I  shall  limit  myself,  there- 
fore, to  a  few  remarks  based  upon  my  own  experience,  an 
experience  which  probably  is  covered  by  that  of  most  of  my 
hearers. 

Time  was  when  the  courses  of  study  open  to  aspiring  youth 
were  not  nearly  so  numerous,  and  quite  more  sharply  dehned, 
than  they  are  to-day.  Those  w^ho  took  up  the  classics,  took  them 
up  with  the  serious  purpose  of  knowing  as  much  as  possible  about 
Greek  and  Latin  in  their  aspects  of  language,  literature,  life, 
men,  and  institutions.  So  serious  w^as  this  purpose  that  other 
subjects  were  largely  excluded  from  their  attention.  The  classics 
in  se  et  per  se  were  the  end  and  purpose  of  their  study ;  to  be 
educated  was  to  know  the  classics,  to  know  the  classics  was  to  be 
educated.  The  same  Avas  true  of  other  courses  in  the  manner  and 
purpose  of  their  pursuit.  We  are  all  conscious  of  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place.  Our  civilization  has  widened,  our 
life-interests  have  enlarged,  the  field  of  knowledge  has  been 
vastly  increased,  our  environment  has  become  more  complex. 
With  all  our  enthusiasm  for  the  classics  and  our  conviction  that 
they  form,  as  of  old,  one  of  the  very  best  instruments  in  the 
acquirement  of  education  and  culture,  still  we  do  not  teach  them 
'n  any  narrow  spirit  of  pedantry,  as  thou2:h  through  them  alone 
lay  the  path  to  education  and  culture.  We  use  them  as  one  of 
the  instruments  only,  in  giving  and  acquiring  an  education.  As 
the  three  H's  u=ed  to  represent  in  the  main  the  sum  total  of  a 
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Public  School  ediicatioii,  but  are  now  regarded  merely  as  the 
instruments  in  the  acquirement  of  an  education,  so  the  classics, 
which  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  embodying  in  themselves  the 
very  highest  education  and  culture,  are  now  used  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  that  higher  education  and  culture  which  every  one, 
w^ho  is  to  be  capable  of  being  a  useful  member  of  an  enlightened 
democracy,  must  possess.  We  no  longer  teach  the  subject,  the 
modern  view  is  to  educate  the  pupil.  'No  one  subject  is  now  in 
itself  an  education.  Education  is  not  to  be,  but  to  become.  This 
first  aspect  of  my  subject  will  become  clearer  if  we  consider  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  class  of  students  who  for- 
merly, and  the  class  who  now,  study  the  classics,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Latin.  The  classics  were  formerly  studied  with  a  more 
specific  purpose,  largely  as  a  means  of  entering  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  They  are  now,  and  Latin  particularly,  studied  by 
a  large  number  in  our  High  Schools,  with  the  more  general  pur- 
pose of  serving  as  instruments  of  a  more  general  education.  We 
must  adapt  our  teaching  more  and  more,  so  that  from  the  very 
beginning  the  subject  shall  be  taught  with  a  view  of  enlarging 
the  pupil's  outlook  on  life,  of  widening  his  intellectual  horizon, 
of  broadening  his  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  history  of  the 
race.  Time  was  when  we  could  concentrate  all  our  attention  on 
the  mere  mastering  of  the  languages,  leaving  to  a  later  period, 
which  was  reasonably  sure  to  come  in  the  educational  life  of  the 
student,  that  broader  study  of  the  classics  which  means  a  study 
of  the  life  and  times,  and  institutions,  and  social  and  political 
ideals  of  the  two  wonderful  peoples  who  spoke  these  languages. 
In  the  hands  of  the  wise  teacher,  the  teaching  of  the  classics  is 
accompanied  now  by  constant  excursions  into  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  life  of  these  peoples. 

The  science  teacher  of  to-day  teaches  the  young  pupil  largely 
through  the  objects  of  the  material  universe  of  things.  The  con- 
crete thing,  something  that  the  young  pupil  can  see  or  feel,  can 
approach  through  one  or  other  of  his  senses,  is  used  as  the  means 
of  concentrating  the  interest,  and  developing  the  intellect,  and 
cultivating  the  heart  and  feeling  of  the  young  pupil.  The  mental 
life  of  the  child  begins  in  the  senses.  "  ISTothing  in  the  intellect. 
that  was  not  first  in  the  senses,"  says  Locke;  and  there  are  many 
in  our  day  who  maintain  that  all  knowledge  is  either  sense- 
knowledge  or  the  direct  result  of  sense-knowledge,  i.e.,  a  knowl- 
11 
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edge  of  material  things.  It  is  our  duty  not  to  forget  the  won- 
derful world  of  material  at  our  disposal  in  the  study  of  the  two 
great  languages  of  antiquity.  It  is  ours  to  remember  that  words 
are  as  eloquent  as  stones  in  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  past ;  that 
the  ideas  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  ancients  are  things  as 
real  as  anything  in  the  material  universe,  and  far  more  potent 
to  arouse  the  interest  and  stir  the  imagination  and  quicken  the 
intellect;  that  man  himself  has  created  a  universe  of  knowledge, 
that  the  great  literary  works  of  antiquity  are  as  enduring  as  the 
mountains.  Customs,  laws,  and  institutions  enshrine  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  as  truly  as  the  fossil  i-emains  of  the  quarry,  and 
are  as  actual  as  the  elements  with  which  the  scientist  deals.  The 
art  of  Greece  speaks  to  us  in  terms  of  the  beautiful  in  no  less  a 
real  sense  than  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature.  The  objects 
of  study  of  the  modern  geologist,  the  fossils  that  enshrine  the 
life  of  the  earth's  past,  are  not  so  vital  as  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  ancient  Rome,  enshrined  in  modern  civilization.  We  deal  not 
with  a  dead,  but  a  living,  pa&t,  enshrined  in  the  language,  litera- 
ture, laws,  society,  and  government  of  our  own  age  and  country. 
Here  is  a  vast  field  of  knowledge  which  may  be  used  as  an  instra- 
ment  for  developing  the  thought  and  imagination  of  the  student. 
And  here  I  am  minded  of  a  serious  inroad  which  is  being  made 
on  classical  education  by  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with, 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  saying  no  knowledge  of,  Greek 
and  Latin,  an  inroad  which  marks  one  of  the  most  insidious 
tendencies.  It  is  quite  clear  to  anyone  who  will  look  carefully 
into  the  recent  revolutionary  change  in  our  curriculum  of  studies 
that  a  direct  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  ancient  peoples  of  Greece  and  Rome  take  the  place  of  the 
study  of  the  languages  of  these  peoples;  and  it  is  also  well,kno^\Ti 
that  the  chief  opponents  of  the  study  of  the  classic  languages  can 
see  no  good  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  originals  which 
cannot  be  derived  with  far  more  ease  from  translations.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  they  hold  this  view.  We  mean  no  reflection 
when  we  say  that  ig-norance  of  the  classics  gives  them  the  special 
privilege  of  holding  this  view  and  of  being  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  opposite  view.  Far  are  we  from  minimizing  the 
importance  of  history,  especially  ancient  history,  or  the  value  of 
translations  of  the  classics  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  the 
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oritiiiials.  This  is  a  totally  uiifei'eiit  tliiii";  fro:ii  siibstitutino; 
history  and  translations  for  the  classics  as  a  means  of  education 
of  the  young. 

This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  about  which 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  ourselves.  I  am 
aware  that  in  the  o}>iiiion  of  some,  or  perhaps  many,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  strong  advocates  of  the  study  of  the  classics,  a 
more  discursive  reading  of  the  classics  would  be  a  beneficial 
exercise.  While  recognizing  the  advantage  in  having  the  student 
of  the  classics  familiarize  himself  with  the  content  of  these  two 
languages,  we  must  not  forget  that  a  purely  quantitative  knowl- 
edge of  classics  is  not  the  proper  ideal,  nor  even  the  proper  test,  of 
the  student's  knowledge.  While  a  more  discursive  reading  might 
be  good  policy  for  more  advanced  students  in  our  High  Schools 
or  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  which'  sen^e  as  a  link 
between  the  Secondary  Schools  and  the  universities,  or  in  the 
Secondary  Schools,  where  a  six  years'  course  is  in  vogTie,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  for  the  class  of  students  who  take  up 
Latin  in  our  High  Schools,  such  a  policy  would  not  be  in  the  true 
interests  of  Latin  teaching.  One  of  the  main  objections  to  Latin 
in  our  High  Schools  is  that  it  leads  to  no  definite,  tangible 
acquirement  for  the  student.  A  hazy,  nebulous  knowledg'e  of 
some  larger  ajnount  of  Latin  than  is  at  present  read,  would 
scarcely  conduce  to  any  definite  achievement  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  study.  Latin  is  no  easy  task.  Slip'-shod  work  in  Latin  counts 
for  as  little  as  it  does  in  mathematics.  That  it  would  lead  to  a 
better  ability  to  read  at  sight  seems  scarcely  possible.  It  might, 
and  in  many  cases  would,  enable  the  student  to  read  carefully 
a  second  time  what  he  already  has  a  running  knowledge  of,  but 
I  doubt  if  it  would  aid  him  at  all  with  a  perfectly  unfamiliar 
extract.  The  ability  to  read  at  sight  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  vocabulary,  inflections, 
syntax  and  order  of  words.  The  student  who  knows  the  ground- 
work best  is  the  one  who  is  best  equipped  for  reading  a  new 
work.  One  work  thoroughly  mastered  is  the  best  achievement 
on  Avhich  to  begin  the  mastery  of  a  second.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  course  requiring  less  exacting  care  for  both  teacher  and  pupil 
would  be  a  welcome  relief,  but  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil  must 
outweigh   any  consideration  of  ease  or  pleasure.     Relief  might 
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yatlier  be  souglit  by  the  elimination  of  extracts  in  the  specified 
authors  which  are  absolutely  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pupil 
to  master  in  any  reasonable  time,  and  perhaps  not  at  all.  If  we 
were  not  compelled,  through  fear  of  the  examination  and  exam- 
iner, to  spend  time  and  energy  in  a  very  unprofitable  way,  time 
would  be  left  to  accomplish  very  much  more  in  interesting  work, 
perhaps  of  the  kind  suggested. 

Moreover,  in  the  consideration  of  this  phase  of  Latin  teaching 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  strong  argument  for  the  study  of 
latin  by  those  who  take  it  in  our  High  Schools  is  that  it  is  the 
very  best  instrument  for  developing  the  reason  and  reflection,  and 
for  conferring  a  mastery  over  the  resources  and  a  facility  in  the 
use  of  the  mother  tongue.  This  position  has  been  stated  so  fre- 
quently and  so  fully  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  restate  it  here  at 
any  length.  The  contention  is  that  the  study  of  Latin  develops 
in  an  especial  degree  the  power  of  accurate  observation,  and 
trains  to  clearness  of  thought  and  clearness  of  expression;  and 
it  need  not  be  stated  that  these  are  very  necessary  things  in  our 
day  if  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
is  to  endure.  The  Latin  language  is  pre-eminently  suited  to 
achieve  this  result.  It  is  not  only  a  different  language,  but  a 
different  kind  of  language  from  English.  The  daily  rendering 
of  ideas  expressed  in  a  synthetic  language  into  an  analytic  form 
of  language,  and  vice  versa,  reveals  to  the  student  the  meaning 
and  force  of  language  in  general  in  a  way  such  as  the  study  of 
only  one  language  could  not  possibly  reveal.  The  elements  of 
comparison  and  choice,  elements  most  valuable  in  education, 
enter  into  the  rendering  of  almost  every  word.  In  this  respect 
the  Latin  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  any  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages. All  modern  thought  is  essentially  kindred.  The  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  of  the  English,  Erench  and  German  peoples 
is  essentially  tlie  same.  The  concepts  and  ideas  of  all  modern 
civilized  nations  in  regard  to  society,  religion,  politics  and  all 
that  enters  into  modern  civilization,  are  very  much  the  same. 
In  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome  we  meet  with  a  totally  different 
set  of  circumstances.  We  are  transported  into  a  different  age, 
a  different  civilization,  with  all  that  that  implies.  The  content 
of  the  language  is  essentially  different  from  our  own.  Here  we 
"have  a  new  element  of  comparison  that  is  of  the  very  highest 
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value.  All  our  thoughts,  as  the  representation  of  our  own  age, 
acquire  a  new  meaning  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  those 
of  another  and  different  age. 

In  order  that  full  value  may  be  derived  from  tlie  translation 
of  Latin  into  English,  it  is  desirable  that  no  pains  be  spared  lo 
make  the  English  translation  not  only  idiomatically  correct,  but 
also  clear,  direct,  concrete,  and  forcible,  as  the  Latin  invariably 
is.  The  hasty,  indiiferent  reading  of  a  larger  amount  of  Latin 
than  is  at  present  read  would  scarcely  conduce  to  this  end. 

The  idea  of  creating,  by  similar  means,  in  the  young  student 
an  appreciation  of  Latin  literature  such  that  in  after  life  he  would 
turn  to  it  with,  any  spirit  of  avidity,  seems  to  me  clearly  Utopian, 
The  literature  to  which  we  turn  in  after  life  with  pleasure  and 
eagerness  is  that  with  which  we  have  become  most  familiar  in 
our  student  days ;  it  is  that  which  we  know  so  well  that  it  requires 
little  effort  to  drink  in  again  all  the  beauties  of  style  and  expres- 
sion and  experience  again  the  sensations  we  have  felt  before.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  now, dealing  with  the  teacher  or  special  student 
of  the  classics,  who  must  spare  no  effort  to  familiarize  himself 
with  as  much  of  the  literature  as  possible.  But  the  average 
student,  either  during  his  course  or  after  his  college  course  is 
ended,  is  not  going  to  revert  to  the  classics  with  the  proverbial 
fondness  with  which  children  cry  for  Pitcher's  Castoria.  They 
certainly  do  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  other  subjects,  notably  mathe- 
matics. The  economic,  religious,  social  and  political  life  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  quite  strenuous  enough  tO'  absorb  the  atten- 
tion and  engage  the  energy  of  the  average  citizen.  One  can 
readily  conceive  how  the  present  advocates  of  nature  study  see 
in  imagination  their  young  proteges  so  filled  with  new-born  zeal 
as  to  engage  in  their  favorite  pursuit  without  a  thought  of  break- 
fast,  and  even  in  extreme  old  age  finding  their  chief  delight  In 
roaming  the  fields  in  search  of  new  fauna  and  flora,  but  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  be  about  as  fond  of  it  as  the  K'orth 
American  Indian  was  of  a  buffalo  hunt  in  winter.  That  was  a 
delightful  exercise  when  rendered  necessary  by  the  pangs  of  an 
empty  stomach.  The  youthful  enthusiast  of  manual  training 
will  have  hand  and  head  and  heart  trained  to  be  so  spontaneous 
to  the  calls  of  humanity  as  to  approach  a  woodpile  with  about 
the  same  exuberant  ecstasy  as  the  average  tramp. 
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It  would  be  verj  wrong,  however,  to  hold  that  all  these  new 
suggestions  in  education,  whether  along  general  lines  or  in  our 
own  particular  field,  bear  no  fruit.  I  have  an  abounding  faith  that 
there  is  always  some  element  of  truth  in  what  any  sane  person,  de- 
voted to  a  particular  cause,  advocates  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity. 
So,  then,  we  welcome  all  these  suggestions,  all  these  attempts  to 
lead  us  to  better  metliods  and  higher  ideals.  For  whether  we  agree 
with  all  that  they  imply  or  not,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  are  born  of 
a  spirit  striving  to  improve  our  conditions,  there  is  sure  to  be 
sometliing  in  them  which  each  one  can  appropriate  for  himself 
and  make  valuable  both  for  himself  and  those  whom  he  is  trying 
to  educate. 

The  problem  raised  by  all  these  suggested  modifications  of  our 
course  is,  what  can  we  do,  through  the  classics,  during  the  period 
of  the  pupil's  stay  in  school — a  period  of  four  or  five  years  at 
most — to  raise  his  whole  life  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and 
action,  so  that  he  shall  constantly  seek  after  the  best  things  in 
literature  and  history  with  a  mind  trained  to  appreciate  them, 
and  so  that  he  shall  be  best  equipped  for  social  service.  There  is 
just  one  more  point  in  the  trend  of  classical  study  that  I  wish 
to  touch  upon.  This  has  to  do  Avitli  Latin  prose.  If  we  are  to 
get  the  best  results  in  culture  out  of  the  study  of  Latin,  I  should 
regard  any  diminution  m  the  attention  paid  to  Latin  prose  as  a 
serious  mistake.  The  object  of  culture  is  to  quicken,  strengthen, 
and  enrich  the  mind.  Culture  aims  to  give  mental  power  and 
skill.  Thus  it  is  contrasted  with  that  other  department  of  educa- 
tion, called  instruction,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  information 
and  furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge.  These  processes,  tliough 
quite  distinct,  are  always  more  or  less  interwoven  with  each 
other.  To  promote  culture,  Latin  prose  has  no  equal  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  studies.  Professor  MoFadyen  has  well  pointed  this 
out  in  an  article  in  the  Educational  Mo7itlily.  I  shall  quote  a  few 
extracts:  "  Clearness  of  thiidving  is  of  even  more  importance  than 
correctness  of  spelling  and  appreciation  of  the  pictorial  associa- 
tion of  words.  The  composition  of  Latin  prose  is  one  of  the 
severest  tests  of  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  one's  thinking. 
Translation  into  Latin  prose  constitutes  a  mental  discipline  of 
the  highest  order ;  it  is  a  good  thing — good,  especially,  for  those 
who  are  just  learning  to  think — to  be  compelled  to  face  an  Eng- 
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lish  seuteuce,  to  sift  out  the  relatively  uuiiiiportant  things  and 
place  them  into  subordinate  positions,  and  to  throw  the  great 
idea  which  the  sentence  is  designed  to  express  into  clear  and 
striking  prominence.  Such  an  exercise  teaches  us  to  think  both 
clearly  and  in  perspective,  and  surely  this  is  a  great  thing.  Of 
course,  no  one  would  deny  tliat  this  power  could  be  acquired  in 
later  yeare  by  earnest  concentration  on  almost  any  branch  of 
-Study;  but  what  I  maintain  is,  tliat  to  the  attainment  of  this 
power,  no  discipline  is  comparable  to  J^atin,  for  those  who  are 
learning  to  think,  or  teaching  others  to  think."  If  this  is  true, 
and  I  am  sure  all  here  believe  it  is,  any  innovation  in  our  course, 
Avhich  would  lessen  the  attention  paid  to  Latin  prose  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered.  Personally,  I  feel  in  my  own  teaching  that 
this  culture  derived  from  careful  translation  of  Latin  into  Eng- 
lish and  of  English  into  Latin,  is  the  one  great  thing  derived  by 
students  in  our  High  Schools  from  the  study  of  Latin.  It  may 
be  difficult  work,  the  results  may  be  seemingly  very  disappoint- 
ing, but  culture  is  an  invisible  growth  which  cannot  be  measured 
by  examination  standards.  Compared  with  this,  the  imparting  of 
knowledge  is  a  simple  matter.  But  knowledge  gained  through  in- 
struction is  not  to  be  compared,  from  the  standpoint  of  education, 
with  the  mental  activity  and  vigor  resulting  from  culture. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  features  of  our  educational  system  is 
the  inlluencc  which  examinations  have  in  determining  in  many 
minds  the  educational  value  of  a  subject.  E'othing  has  suffered 
more  through  this  than  Latin  prose.  I  think  I  am  not  overstat- 
ing tlie  ix)sition  when  I  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  selections  which 
have  been  set  in  recent  years  for  junior  leaving  examinations 
have  been  more  or  less  objectionable — I  refer  to  the  connected 
pieces.  The  only  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  English  extract  to  be  rendered  into  Latin  prose  was 
that  it  was  a  useless  and  fruitless  task.  Probably  we  were  right 
last  year  in  recommending  that  continued  prose  be  eliminated 
from  the  junior  leaving  examination,  but  the  lamentable  fact 
about  it  is,  that  such  a  policy  would,  in  all  likelihood,  never  have 
been  thought  of.  if  the  subject  had  not  been  discredited  by  exam- 
iners and  examinations.  The  raiso))  d'etre  for  the  existence  of 
the  study  seems  to  have  l>een  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  selec- 
tion of  extracts.     What  a  responsibility  rests  with  those  who  set 
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examination  papers !  Everyone  who  undertakes  to  set  an  exam- 
ination on  a  subject  should  first  consider  the  educational  ends  in 
the  study  of  the  subject,  and  the  examination  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  a  proper  test  in  view  of  these  ends. 

One  last  word  to  tJie  teacher.  Spirit  is  better  than  method. 
Inspiration  is  superior  to  instruction.  Of  the  sum  of  the  educa- 
tional processes,  the  teacher  counts  for  eighty-five  per  cent. 
Teaching  is  the  very  reverse  of  anything  mechanical ;  it  is  constant, 
skilful  handling  of  the  problems  as  they  momentarily  occur.  There 
are  methods  for  building  a  railway,  extracting  gold  from  the 
quartz,  and  setting  a  broken  limb.  The  human  mind  is  not 
trained  and  cultured  by  any  set  of  prescriptions.  Concentrate 
your  attention  on  the  interests  of  the  pupil,  and  the  subject  and 
method  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
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Before  proceeding  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  objects  of 
this  Association,  it  is  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  thank  you 
very  sincerely  and  heartily  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on 
me  by  electing  me  to  the  position  of  President  for  the  present 
year.  The  appointment  came  to  me  as  a  surprise,  for  while  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Association, 
and  ever  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  work  and  progress,  yet  the 
claims  of  another  and  weaker  Association  called  for  considerable 
attention  for  a  time,  thus  temporarily  severing  the  close  con- 
nection formerly  held  between  the  Mathematical  Association  and 
myself.  Your  kindness',  therefore,  in  choosing  me  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  President  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  demands  sincere  acknowledgment. 

A  President's  address  is  sometimes  an  easy  matter  to  prepare, 
particularly  so  if  important  matters  are  to  the  front  for  discus- 
sion and  settlement.  Such  matters  have  been  before  this  Asso- 
ciation many  times  during  its  existence,  and  we  have  had  to 
grapple  more  than  once  with  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  sound 
mathematical  teaching.  There  has  been  action  and  reaction  in 
the  development  of  mathematical  studies,  as  in  other  departments 
of  educational  work.  Mathematics  have  had  their  high-water 
mark,  and  their  friends  have  seen  the  tide  turn  and  retrogres- 
sion become  the  policy  of  the  hour;  yet.  notwithstanding  the 
hostile  influences  at  work  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  mathe- 
matical students  still  hold  the  front  rank  in  our  Secondary  Schools 
and  universities.  While  other  departments  find  it  difficult  to 
furnish  competent  and  efficient  teachers  for  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, no  difficulty  is  ever  realized  in  obtaining  good  mathemati- 
cians for  any  post  that  requires  to  be  filled. 
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The  present  time,  liowever,  is  uot  au  opportune  oue  to  revive 
old  issues  and  antagonisms.  We  are  about  to  step  out  into  new  paths, 
and  our  attitude  is  one  of  expectation,  mingled  with  some  doubt 
and  misgiving.  The  new  departure  which  is  just  ahead  of  us  in 
the  study  of  geometry  is  a  matter  of  the  liveliest  interest  to  us 
all,  and  it  remains  with  us  to  give  the  new  method  of  teaching 
a  fair  trial.  Apart,  however,  from  this  subject  of  Euclid  teaching, 
ar^  other  matters  which  affect  the  course  of  mathematical  study 
in  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 

In  bringing  these  matters  before  you  for,  I  hope,  discussion, 
my  desire  is  to  find  out  how  far  our  local  experiences  agree  as  to 
the  practical  working  out  of  our  present  curriculum.  Up  to  this 
date  I  am  uncertain  whether  other  schools  besides  ours  in  St. 
Catharines  find  the  results  of  the  present  system  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory. I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  make  clear  to  your 
minds  the  difficulties  I  experience,  but  I  shall  make  the  attempt. 
The  whole  matter  might  be  summed  up  by  stating  that  the  time 
spent  by  pupils  in  the  Lower  School  is  too  short.  A  pupil  enters 
the  Collegiate  Institute  or  High  School  at  the  average  age  of  thir- 
teen. One  year  is  spent  in  Form  I.,  another  in  Form  II.,  and 
then,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  enters  upon  the  work  of 
the  Middle  School.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  pre- 
paration for  junior  matriculation  and  preparation  for  junior 
leaving.  Two  standards  are  now  before  the  students— ^one  a  very 
low  standard  in  mathematics,  particularly  so  in  arithmetic,  the 
other  very  much  higher.  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  the  low 
standard  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  better  fitted  by  natural  gifts  for 
mathematical  studies.  The  boys  all,  or  nearly  all,  take  the 
matriculation  course,  the  girls  are  left  to  pursue  their  studies 
for  certificates.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  boy  of  ordinary  ability 
to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  after  one  year  in  the 
Middle  School,  but  a  girl  must  have  more  than  the  average  ability 
to  pass  the  junior  leaving  examination  in  that  time.  If  she 
does  pass,  it  is  by  a  combination  of  judicious  "  cram  "  and  luck. 
The  law  does  not  allow  her  to  teach  until  she  is  eighteen  years 
of  age,  so  that,  if  she  does  succeed  in  her  examination,  she  has 
two  years  to  spend  before  her  teaching  experience  begins.  Wliy 
not,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  spend  two  years  in  the  Middle  School 
on  junior  leaving  work  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  pupils  have 
to  do  so,   as  a  considerable  percentage  fail  at  the  departmental 
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examinations.  But  in  the  meantime  we  have  an  unsatisfactory 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  carry  on  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar  two  separate  courses  of  study.  The  arithmetic  required 
for  junior  matricuhition  is  of  little  value  to  the  junior  leaving 
candidate,  and  all  attempts  at  teaching  the  two  classes  together 
must  end  in  failure.  Of  course,  we  are  aware  that  the  liegTilations 
suggest  or  require  that  the  study  of  arithmetic  for  junior  matricu- 
lation should  begin  about  March  of  each  year.  Whether  that  is 
a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  or  not  is  worth  considering. 
In  some  schools  it  is  not  so  considered.  Such  a  procedure 
demands  the  formation  of  two  separate  classes  in  that  subject  for 
at  least  three  months  in  the  year.  Leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  possibility  of  such  a  division,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
three  or  four  months  spent  in  arithmetic  is  suthcient  for  the 
would-be  matriculant.  But  most  of  the  schools,  I  imagine,  are 
not  supplied  with  a  staff  large  enough  to  conduct  two  separate 
classes  in  the  Middle  School,  and  if  it  is  done,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  teacher,  who  must  perchance  teach  extra  hours.  The  most 
objectionable  feature,  however,  of  the  whole  arrangement  is  that 
it  illustrates  the  old  adage,  "  Between  two  schools,  one  falls  to 
the  ground,"  and  the  teacher,  like  the  less  scrupulous  politician, 
finds  out  that  he  is  not  skillful  enough  to  ride  "  two  horses  " 
at  the  same  time.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  preparation  of 
junior  leaving  candidates  is  now  the  most  unsatisfactory  work 
in  which  I  ever  engaged.  The  attempt  to  put  through  the  junior 
leaving  examination  young  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  have  had  but  three  years  in  the  High  School  or  Collegiate,  is 
one  that  should  seldom  be  tried,  for  few,  indeed,  of  those  that 
are  successful  in  passing  the  ordeal  have  any  projDer  mental  train- 
ing for  the  work  before  thenx 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
impractical  and  almost  absurd  regulations  and  practice  regarding 
the  study  of  arithmetic.  Time  was  when  the  brain  of  the 
•examiner  was  on  the  rack  for  arithmetical  puzzles.  Some  of  us 
liave  had  considerable  experience  along  this  line,  and  know  how 
the  natural,  straightforward  problems  of  every-day  life  were 
distorted,  and  inverted,  and  complicated,  all  for  that  very  desir- 
able end,  mental  training.  Unfortunately,  we  have  examiners 
who  have  not  yet  wholly  freed  their  minds  from  these  ideas,  and 
last  year's  pa]">ers  on  arithmetic  were  excellent  examples  of  what 
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papers  should  not  be.  Everyone  who  has  given  the  subject  any 
consideration  will  approve  of  the  idea  that  Public  School  teachers 
should  be  well  grounded  in  arithmetic,  but  it  should  be  the  arith- 
metic of  every-day  life,  the  arithmetic  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  the  student  who  becomes  familiar  with  this  kind  of  arith- 
metic must  of  necessity  get  a  large  measure  of  mental  culture. 
I  would  submit  that  a  different  type  of  questions  should  be  placed 
on  the  examination  papers,  and  that  a  reasonably  high  percentage 
should  be  demanded  of  the  candidate  in  the  place  of  asking  for 
the  solution  of  useless  conundrums. 

This  question  of  arithmetic  teaching  reminds  us  that  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  from  the  Association  regarding  the 
new  curriculum  in  mathematics  has  been  ignored  in  the  new 
Regulations.  I  refer  to  the  matter  of  teaching  the  proofs  of  the 
rules  in  the  mensuration  of  the  sphere,  cone  and  pyramid.  In 
the  original  draft  of  the  Regulations  this  recommendation  was 
made,  but  the  mathematical  members  of  the  Committee  of  JSTine- 
teen  had  it  struck  out,  and  I  believe  their  action  was  endorsed 
by  this  Association.  Notwithstanding  this  action  on  our  part, 
the  original  clause  appeared  in  the  final  draft  of  the  Regulations, 
and  so  the  matter  stands  to-day.  I  believe  every  mathematical 
teacher  in  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  will  say 
that  it  is  simply  absurd  to  attempt  to  teach  the  proofs  of  the 
rules  used  in  the  mensuration  of  the  cone,  sphere  and  pyramid 
to  pupils  possessed  of  such  very  limited  stock  of  mathematical 
ideas  as  is  the  case  with  junior  leaving  candidates.  Why  the 
clause  was  restored,  and  whose  influence  was  at  work,  are  ques- 
tions deserving  of  answer.  Apparently  the  instigators  of  this 
absurdity  were  educationists  who  knew  very  little  about  the  con- 
dition of  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes.  It  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  danger  of  entrusting  the  preparation  of  the  course 
of  study  in  our  Secondary  Schools  to  educationists  not  in  close 
touch  with  the  work  common  in  these  schools.  Objection,  too, 
may  be  made  to  the  introduction  of  "  logarithmic  computation  " 
into  the  course  for  junior  leaving  candidates'.  True,  the  subject 
is  not  a  very  difficult  one.  but  the  time  required  to  master  th3 
rudiments  of  logarithms,  and  then  to  ^how  their  application  t.> 
arithmetical  problems  is  not  at  the  disposal  of  either  pupil  or 
teacher  unless  two  years  are  taken  in  the  Middle  School.     Here, 
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again,  we  arc  back  to  the  same  grievance,  tiie  attempt  to  put  two 
jears'  work  into  one. 

These  matters  may  seem  smali  and  petty,  and  somewhat  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  this  Association  to  consider.  But  they  are 
illustrations  of  the  great  mistake  being  made  by  our  Collegiate 
Institutes  and  High  Schools,  a  mistake  for  which  the  teachers 
and  trustees  are  wholly  responsible.  The  mistake  is  that  of 
attempting  too  much  in  the  time  given  and  with  the  staff  avail- 
able. We  have  either  too  many  subjects  to  teach,  or  we  aim  at 
too  high  a  standard.  In  one  sense  the  standard  cannot  be  too 
high,  viz.,  in  the  direction  of  thoroughness,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  we  fail  in  securing.  No  teacher  who  is  deeply  interested 
in  imparting  a  sound  education,  but  feels  a  sense  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out  of  his  intellectual 
workshop;  and  this  confession  may  be  made  ^vithout  implying 
that  the  Secondary  School  is  less  efficient  than  the  Public  School 
or  the  university.  We  know,  however,  that  the  pupils  that  leave 
us  for  a  business  life,  the  university,  or  the  practice  of  teaching 
in  our  Public  Schools,  are  not  grounded  as  we  would  have  them 
in  all  that  relates  to  their  future  career.  The  cause  of  it  all  is 
the  hurry  to  attain  results  without  employing  the  necessary  means. 
Pupils  are  too  eager  in  these  days  to  rush  out  into  the  affairs  of 
life  without  adequate  preparation  for  the  struggle  before  them, 
and  any  sound  educational  policy  will  endeavor  to  exercise  a 
restraining  influence  upon  our  boys  and  girls  in  their  feverish 
anxiety  to  begin  the  battle  of  life.  Time  was  when  we  prided 
ourselves  on  the  thoroughness  of  our  elementary  education;  now 
I  fear  we  cannot  boast  much  on  that  account.  The  unwilling- 
ness so  often  displayed  by  our  pupils  to  take  pains,  to  wrestle 
with  and  master  difficulties  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  not 
to  be  neglected  or  ignored,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  afford,  as 
teachers,  to  encourage  a  system  which  tends  towards  "  cram  "  or 
superficiality.  It  may  be  that  I  have  a  wrong  conception  of  the 
practical  effect  of  the  new  Regulations  upon  the  pupils  in  our 
schools,  for  the  experience  of  the  mathematical  masters  of  the 
Province  may  differ  much  from  my  own.  I  am  anxious  to  hive 
a  free  exchange  of  thought  on  the  points  raised  by  this  paper, 
for,  as  you  are  aware,  the  question  comes  up  for  discussion  before 
the  College  and  High  School  Department  this  week,  and  the  re- 
marks  your  representatives   during  this    discussion    may  make 
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should,  to  a  considerable  extent,  express  the  views  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. For  that  reason,  I  invite  the  freest  possible  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Has  the  study  and  teaching  of  elementary  Euclid  been 
improved  bj  the  new  Kegulations  ? 

2.  Does  the  drawing  of  a  sharp  dividing  line  between  the 
arithmetic  for  junior  matriculation  and  the  arithmetic  for  junior 
leavino-  o-ive  rise  to  anv  serious  difficulties  in  class  work  ^ 

3.  Is  there  any  tendency  manifest  on  the  part  of  junior  leav- 
ing candidates  to  attempt  too  much  in  a  given  time?  Is  it 
advisable  for  such  candidates  to  take  two  years  in  the  Middle 
School  ?  Are  tliere  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  candidates 
taking  a  two  years'  course  ? 

4.  Do  you  approve  of  the  regulation  demanding  the  proof  of 
the  rules  in  the  mensuration  required  for  junior  leaving  certifi- 
cates ? 

In  this  opening  address  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  present  situation  instead  of  discussing 
some  special  mathematical  subject.  But  any  shortcomings  in 
this  direction  I  am  sure  will  be  amply  made  good  by  the  gentle- 
men who  are  to  follow,  and  to  whose  hands  have  been  relegated 
the  cariwing  out  of  the  really  important  part  of  our  programme. 
I  am  sure  with  such  able  exponents  of  mathematical  science  at 
our  call,  we  cannot  fail  to  have  a  profitable,  interesting,  and 
suceessful  meeting. 
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DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    TEACHING    OF 
MATHEMATICS   IN   AMERICA. 

G.  W.  Keith,  B.A. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  American  colonies  there  was  little 
time  to  spare  for  the  consideration  of  the  questions  of  schools, 
school-masters,  or  studies.  In  the  course  of  years,  however,  as 
the  settlements  got  more  firmly  established,  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing the  youth  of  the  country  to  grow  up  without  education  was 
recognized  by  many.  The  leaders  in  the  colonies  knew  well  that 
ignorance  meant  a  state  of  dependence  or  else  ruin.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  boast  of  the  British  loyalists,  during  the  revolution,  that 
they  would  keep  out  all  learning  from  the  newly-established 
republic,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  latter  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  state  of  barbarians  or  of  Indians.  To 
remove  this  danger;  schools  were  established  in  all  districts.  Some 
of  these  were  founded  by  the  State,  as  in  Massachusetts,  some 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  some  by  private  individuals 
or  by  church  organizations.  Nine  colleges  had  been  already 
established,  and  so  there  was  already  available  a,  source  for  the 
supply  of  school-teachers. 

But  the  courses  of  study  in  both  the  elementary  schools  and 
in  the  universities  of  this  time  were  very  meagre.  Reading,  spelling 
and  writing  were  the  primary  requisites,  and  to  these  were  occa- 
sionally added  the  simple  operations  in  arithmetic,  provided 
always  that  time  permitted,  and  that  some  one  could  be  obtained 
capable  of  teaching  them.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  last 
centuiy,  fifteen  years  after  the  close  of  the  revolution,  there 
were  schpols  in  which  no  arithmetic  was  taught.  A  prominent 
educator  of  ]\Iassachusetts,  in  describing  the  schools  of  his  boy- 
hood, in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  states  that  in  the  day 
schools  no  studies  were  permitted  except  spelling,  reading  and 
writing,  but  on  one  or  two  evenings  of  the  week  arithmetic  was 
permitted.  After  much  agitation  the  course  of  study  in  the  day 
school  was  enlarged  enough  to  include  arithmetic,  l)ut  the  work 
in  this  subject  was  mucli  different  from  tliat  (if  the  modern 
school. 
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In  the  Secondary,  or  "  Grammar/'  Schools,  ciphering,  i.e., 
manipulation  of  integers,  was  about  the  limit  of  the  ordinary 
student's  attainments.  It  was  exceptional  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  fractions  or  of  the  "  rule  of  three,"  while  it  was  a  mark  of 
genius  to  have  passed  beyond  this  limit. 

And  this  broad  course  of  study  was  limited  to  half  of  the 
children,  the  girls  not  being  allowed  to  partake  of  the  delights 
of  mathematics.  For  them,  a  more  modern  subject  was  sub- 
stituted, while  the  boys  were  learning  arithmetic  the  girls  were 
learning  sewing.  This  was  regarded  as  fit  and  proper,  since 
"  the  girls  generally  expected  to  obtain  husbands  to  perform  what- 
ever arithmetic  operations  they  might  need  beyond  the  counting 
of  fingers."  Even  the  women  teachers  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

So  much  for  the  amount  of  mathematics  in  the  schools ;  now, 
as  regards  the  teachers  and  teaching.  The  best  teachers  in  those 
days  were  college  students  who  put  in  a  few  years  teaching  in 
order  to  earn  money  to  equip  themselves  for  other  professions. 
But  they  were  not  very  numerous,  and  the  ordinary  teacher 
belonged  to  an  itinerant  class  of  people  who  were  unable  to  earn 
a  living  any  other  way.  They  were  generally  foreigners,  and 
often  ex-soldiers.  Their  dissolute  habits  and  limited  knowledge 
did  not  tend  to  give  the  profession  any  too  good  a  reputation. 
And  yet  those  same  men  always  had  good  recommendations  from 
former  schools  (a  custom  which  has  not  altogether  died  out  yet). 
In  teaching  arithmetic,  this  class  of  teachers  generally  "  skipped  " 
fractions  for  the  plausible  reason  that  "  they  were  seldom  used  in 
business." 

As  regards  the  facilities  for  teaching,  they  were  very  meagre. 
School  appliances,  except  the  ferule  and  birch  rod,  were  wholly 
wanting.  Books,  as  far  as  the  pupils  were  concerned,  were  almost 
unknown.  Slates  were  not  heard  of  for  school  use  until  about 
1790,  while  blackboards,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  were  intr<> 
duced  many  years  afterwards.  Paper  for  working  on  was  scarce 
and  costly,  and  many  substitutes  were  used  for  it,  one  of  them 
being  birch  bark,  while  for  writing  fluid  a  solution  of  copperas 
and  maple  bark  was  used. 

In  the  place  of  printed  books,  manuscripts  were  used.  These 
contained  lists  of  problems,  and  under  them  the  solutions. 

The  teaching  was  not  of  a  very  high  grade.     Indeed,  how  could 
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it  be,  with  such  appliances  and  with  teachers  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  of  their  work  i  The  "  sums  "  to  be  done  were  read  out 
'of  the  manuscript  book,  copied  down  by  the  student,  and  then 
pondered  over.  The  pedagogical  maxim  which  apparently  was 
followed  has  a  rather  modern  sound,  "  From  the  unknown  to  the 
unknown." 

When  a  student  was  satisfied  of  his  inability  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem, he  would  join  a  group  of  like  students  around  the  master's 
desk,  and  copy  down  the  solution  as  read.  The  copying,  at  least, 
was  well  done,  even  although  the  matter  was  completely  un- 
known. There  were  no  classes  and  no  teaching;  explanations 
were  not  asked  for,  given,  nor  even  expected ;  the  solutions  were 
simply  copied  and  the  work  was  considered  complete.  Some 
students  did  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  it  was  rather  on 
account  of  their  own  ability,  and  in  spite  of  the  method  of  teach- 
ing the  subject. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  state  of  education  generally, 
the  supply  of  text-books  was  very  meagre,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  About  the  earliest  book  was  the  "  horn-book."  It  con- 
sisted of  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  mounted  on  wood  and  covered 
with  transparent  horn,  whence  its  name,  in  order  to  save  it  from 
wearing  and  soiling.  Among  other  things,  it  included  the  Roman 
numerals,  and  hence  may  be  considered  the  earliest  text-book  of 
arithmetic  in  use. 

The  earlier  text-books  were  written  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  particular  sects  or  of  political  bodies;  thus  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  Puritans,  and  the  Episcopalians  had  each  their  own 
particular  book. 

These  text-books  contained  instruction  on  many  subjects,  as, 
teaching  to  write,  to  cast  accounts,  and  to  read  more  perfectly. 
Others  contained  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  hymns  and  texts 
of  Scripture,  strangely  intermingled  with  problems  and  calcula- 
tions in  the  simpler  parts  of  arithmetic. 

The  first  purely  arithmetical  book  published  in  America  was 
in  Boston,  1Y19.  It  was  a  reprint  of  a  work  by  an  English 
teacher  of  the  seventeenth  century,  named  James  Hodder.  This 
book  aimed  to  make  the  necessary  art  of  "  arithmetick "  easy, 
but,  like  many  another,  and  of  even  more  recent  date,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  successful. 

A  book  which  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  favor  in  the  schools 
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where  arithmetic  was  taught,  was  an  English  work  called 
"  Cocker's  Arithmetic."  It  seems  to  have  been  the  forerunner 
and  model  of  all  the  early  works,  as  it  was  the  first  to  entirely 
discard  demonstration  and  reasoning  and  to  confine  itself  to  com- 
mercial questions. 

An  essentially  American  work  was  one  by  Professor  Green- 
wood, of  Harvard  University,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  use  in  the  university  only.  It  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  more 
modem  form,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  much  popular 
favor.  The  subject  is  treated  under  the  following  heads  and  in 
the  order  given:  Numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, division,  reduction,  vulgar  fractions,  decimal  fractions, 
roots  and  powers,  proportion  and  rules  relating  to  trade  and 
commerce.  The  early  position  occupied  by  fractions  entirely 
separates  this  book  from  all  others  of  that  period  and  even  of 
later  years. 

But  the  most  generally  used  arithmetic  was  Dilworth's  "  School- 
master's Assistant."  Dilworth's  idea  of  mathematical  teaching- 
was,  like  that  of  Cocker's,  to  avoid  all  explanation  or  reasoning, 
and  give  rules  only.  Arithmetic  was  of  great  value  as  a  business, 
commercial,  or  "  so-called "  practical  subject.  But  its  true 
educational  value  was  completely  lost  sight  of.  Dilworth  used 
the  "question  and  answer"  method  of  teaching;  thus  the  "rule 
of  three  "  is  explained  in  the  following  manner : 

Q.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  the  "  rule  of  three  "  ? 

A.  Two :  single  or  simple  and  double  or  compound. 

Q.   By  what  is  the  single  rule  of  three  known? 

A.  By  three  terms,  which  are  always  given  in  the  question,  to 
find  a  fourth. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  terms  given  to  be  reduced  from  one  denom- 
ination to  another  ? 

A.  If  any  of  the  given  terms  be  of  several  denominations,  they 
must  be  reduced  into  the  lowest  denomination  mentioned. 

Q.  What  do  you  observe  concerning  the  first  and  third  terms  ? 

A.  They  must  be  of  the  same  name  and  kind. 

His  definition  of  a  fraction  is  as  follows:  A  fraction  is  a 
broken  number,  and  signifies  the  part  or  parts  of  a  whole  num- 
ber. 
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Our  1110 Jeru  text- books,  i  notice,  treat  this  same  subject  very 

cautiouslv.     Thus  one  authorized  text-book  refrains  from  a-iving 

.   .  o  o 

any  dehnition,  merely  stating  that  numbers  such  as  1-3,  -i-7,  being 

less  than  one,  and  others,  such  as  8  1-8,  4  6-7,  being  greater  than 

one  whole  number  and  less  than  the  next  higher  whole  number, 

are  called  fractions. 

Another  text-book,  however,  dehnes  a  fraction  as  a  quotient 
arising  from  the  division  of  one  integer  by  another,  or  as  denot- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  the  unit. 

From  these  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  teaching  definitions 
of  a  fraction  of  the  present  day  are  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

A  text-book  modelled  on  this  plan  was  largely  used  in  our  own 
Province  up  to  fifty  years  ago,  and  a  description  of  it  will  answer 
for  the  others.  It  is  called  "  The  Tutor's  Assistant.  Being  a 
compendium  of  arithmetic  and  complete  question  book,  contain- 
ing :  I.  Arithmetic  in  whole  numbers,  being  a  brief  explanation  of 
all  its  rules  in  a  new  and  more  concise  manner  than  any  hitherto 
published,  with  an  application  to  each  rule,  consisting  of  a  gTeat 
variety  of  questions  in  real  business,  with  their  answers  annexed. 
11.  Vulgar  fractions.  III.  Decimal  fractions,  with  the  extrac- 
tion of  square,  cube  and  biquadratic  roots.     lY.  Duodecimals." 

And  hence  the  student  waded  through  a  mass  of  rules  and 
questions  annexed  while  studying  "  arithmetic  in  whole  num- 
bers." Then,  under  vulgar  fractions,  the  same  rule  was  re- 
peated, and  again  under  decimal  fractions.  Thus  we  have  (1)  the 
rule  of  three,  (2)  the  rule  of  three  under  vulgar  fractions,  and 
(3)  the  rule  of  three  for  decimal  fractions. 

So  much  for  the  table  of  contents,  but  the  method  of  treating 
the  subject  possesses  a  real  modern  interest,  since  the  reasons  for 
adopting  this  method  still  exist,  if  they  be  not,  indeed,  stronger 
than  ever. 

Cocker,  in  1677,  discovered  that  arithmetic  was  of  great  value 
as  a  commercial  or  practical  subject,  and  that  the  only  important 
part  was  the  result — the  principles  underlying  any  solution 
were  of  no  practical  importance,  and  so  were  neglected.  As  a 
consequence,  the  arithmetic  of  this  period  and  for  nearly  two 
centuries  after,  consisted  of  a  collection  of  niles  with  an  appli- 
cation of  problems.     And  if  a  student  could  not  work  the  exer- 
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€ise,  why,  an  application  of  bircli  was  advisable,  on  the  same 
principle  that  physicians,  to  cure  a  disease  in  a  part  that  cannot 
be  got  at,  produce  the  same  in  another  which  can.  E-easoning 
was  ignored,  or,  rather,  it  was  discouraged,  since  it  tended  to 
become  troublesome  to  have  pupils  ask  questions,  and  it  was 
much  easier  to  look  up  the  solution  in  a  key.  The  students  were 
required  to  find  out  what  rule  a  problem  was  under,  and  thein 
to  solve  it  accordingly. 

"  The  principal  object  of  a  work  of  this  kind,"  writes  Bonny- 
castle,  "  should  be  to  provide  the  learner  with  a  proper  set  of 
rules  and  examples,  so  methodized  and  arranged  that  they  may 
be  readily  transcribed  and  fixed  in  the  memory,  without  any 
other  assistance  from  the  master  than  that  of  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  process  and  examining  the  truth  of  the  operations." 

As  a  final  consequence,  there  was  soon  no  real  arithmetic  taught 
or  studied,  and  the  pupil,  after  working  unmeaning  and  useless 
P'Poblems  for  four  or  five  years,  finished  by  knowing  a  few  rules 
and  methods  and  by  having  the  ability  to  work  a  problem,  provided 
be  knew  what  rule  it  fell  under,  but  the  first  practical  problem 
migiit  demand  the  application  of  more  than  one  rule,  and  then 
there  was  failure.  The  subject  had  been  reduced  to  "  ciphering," 
and  it  wa&  well  named,  for  in  it  intellect  went  for  nothing. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution  a  great  number  of  arith- 
metics were  published,  and  those  which  exhibited  the  most 
"  patriotism "  enjoyed  an  extensive  circulation.  Their  only 
new  feature  was  introduced  in  Daboll's,  and  consi'sted  in  sub- 
stituting the  new  decimal  coinage  for  the  English  system. 

About  1817  a  reform  in  the  methods  and  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics set  in.  This  was  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
of  Pestalozzi,  which  were  introduced  into  America  early  in  the 
century.  Prominent  among  the  leaders  in  this  new  movement 
was  Professor  Farrar.  of  Harvard  University.  A  student  of  his, 
Colburn,  published,  in  1821,  an  arithmetic  based  on  the  new 
analytical  processes  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  French 
mathematicians.  It  immediately  won  favor,  and  in  time  largely 
displaced  the  older  works.  But  Colburn,  in  shaking  off  the  old 
ideas,  went  to  an  extreme  in  the  other  direction.  For,  while  the 
old  works  contained  rules  but  no  reasons,  his  contained  reasons 
but  no  rules.  Later  works,  however,  corrected  this,  and  were 
"gather  a  compromise  between  the  two. 
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Between  1825  and  1830,  the  Erencli  system  of  notation  of 
numbers  began  rapidly  to  displace  the  English,  and  has  now  been 
almost  universally  adopted.  In  this  system  large  numbers  were 
marked  off  and  read  in  groups  of  three,  as  483,671,520,  instead 
of  in  groups  of  six  as  before,  as  483,671520.  Another  change 
was  the  substitution  of  a  period  for  a  comma  in  writing  decimals. 

In  the  method  of  working,  a  marked  advance  was  the  intro- 
duction of  "  cancelling."  Up  to  1840  this  was  unknown  outside 
of  Europe.  But  in  that  year  it  was  freely  used  in  an  arith- 
metic written  by  C.  Tracy,  who  refers  to  it  as  "  a  feature  entirely 
peculiar  to  this  treatise,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  aM 
others." 

Analysis  and  cancelling  were  the  two  leading  features  of  the 
books  of  this  period,  from  1825  to  1850,  which  separate  them 
from  the  books  of  rules  which  preceded  them.  They  fitted  well 
together,  for  while  analysis  tended  to  lengthen  the  process,  the 
labor  of  the  work  was  curtailed  by  cancelling. 

Another  improvement  in  the  American  books  wa>!  in  the  order 
of  the  subjects.  The  early  books,  except  Greenwoods,  placed 
vulgar  fractions  and  decimals  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  reason 
given  was  that  the  majority  of  students  did  not  continue  theiF 
studies  long  enough  to  master  fractions,  and  were  thus  confined 
to  a  course  in  integers.  Many  of  the  subjects  necessary  under 
rule  learning  have  been  dropped.  Among  these  are  conjoined 
proportion,  single  and  double  position,  alligation,  and  a  host  of 
others,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  metric  system  has  been  fairlj 
generally  introduced. 

The  introduction  of  mental  arithmetic  is  another  important 
change  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  and  has  largely  aided  in 
developing  clearer  and  more  rapid  thinking. 

Among  the  aids  to  the  teacher  in  his  work  are  the  more  al)UH- 
dant  supply  of  better  text-books,  work-books,  and,  above  all,  tlie 
blackboard  and  chalk.  These  last  were  first  introduced  inte 
America  in  1815,  but  it  took  fifty  years  before  their  use  was  at 
all  general  in  the  elementary  schools.  Among  the  first  to  use  it 
was  Professor  Colburn,  who  saw  it  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  an<l 
introduced  it,  by  the  aid  of  a  carpenter  and  painter,  into  ]\\f 
lecture-room  at  West  Point  Academv. 
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Colleges. 
The  matliematics  taught  in  the  colleges  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  very  extensive.  It  was  at 
first  confined  to  the  last  years  of  the  course,  and  did  not  embrace 
much  more  than  arithmetic,  surveying,  and  astronomy.  In  writ- 
ing of  the  graduates  of  Yale  in  1766,  President  Clap  states  that, 
"  Many  of  them  will  imderstaud  surveying,  navigation,  and  the 
calculation  of  eclipses;  and  some  of  them  are  considerable  pro- 
ficients in  the  conic  sections  and  fluxions."  Owing  to  the  dis- 
turbed political  conditions  following  this  period,  the  work  of  the 
colleges  largely  declined. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  course  in  mathematics 
consisted  of  the  following  subjects:  Arithmetic,  logarithms, 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry — plane  and  spherical,  surveying, 
conic  sections,  and  spherical  geometry,  in  the  first  two  years,  and 
fluxions  and  astronomy  in  the  last  two.  The  text-books  were 
largely  translations  of  French,  works,  or  American  works  based 
on  the  rrench  ones. 

As  regards  the  courses  of  study  in  the  colleges,  and  for  matricu- 
lation, that  of  Harvard  may  be  given  for  the  whole  class.  In 
1816,  arithmetic  only  was  required  for  admission;  in  1819,  a 
little  algebra  was  added;  in  1825,  algebra  was  extended  to  the 
end  of  simple  equations  and  arithmetical  and  geometrical  pro- 
gressions, while  in  1843  Euclid  M-as  added  to  these. 

As  for  the  courses  of  study,  in  1818  there  w\a.s  required  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  and  spherical  geometry. 
In  1824  the  differential  calculus  was  introduced,  and  in  1830 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  optics. 

Ontario. 

In  Ontario,  the  develoj^ment  of  the  schools  was  considerably 
faster  than  that  of  the  United  States,  although  our  initial  pro- 
gress was  slower.  In  1816  provision  was  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Common  Schools;  in  1820  district  Grammar  Schools 
were  established,  and  in  1843,  a  system  of  Common  School 
education  was  devised  for  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

In  the  early  period,  from  1823  to  1847,  when  the  new  Act 
came  into  force,  the  elementaiy  education  was  very  poor.  Appli- 
ances were  almost  nothino-,  books  were  scarce,  or  nearly  useless. 
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and  the  teachers  were  few.  The  conditions  were  much  the  same 
as  those  prevailing  in  the  colonies  previous  to  tlie  revolution,  while 
the  poverty  of  the  country  prevented  any  improvement.  The 
best  schools  were  the  district  Grammar  Schools,  as  the  one  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Strachan,  where  the  instruction  in  mathematics 
w^as  equal  to  or  better  than  that  in  the  schools  across  the  line. 
He  drew  up  a  programme  of  study  in  which  the  mathematics 
included  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  trigonometry,  surveying, 
navigation,  and  the  elements  of  astronomy,  and  this  before 
Harvard  University  had  added  Euclid  to  its  matriculation  exam- 
ination. 

But  progress  towards  a  general  liberal  education  was  slow.  T\ie 
same  familiar  plea  that  the  schools  were  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
learned  professions,  ^vas  made  then  as  now.  The  mass  of  the 
jjeople,  and  many  prominent  political  leaders,  considered  educa- 
tion, beyond  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
i.e.,  ciphering,  as  quite  unnecessary.  The  text-books  in  use  were 
those  used  in  the  early  colonial  days — Dilworth's,  Bonnycastle's, 
and  Walkingame's. 

In  1S47  the  new  system  was  instituted,  a  Xormal  School  for 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers  was  established,  and  a 
uniform  set  of  text-books  (the  Irish  national  series)  was  intro- 
duced. The  qualifications  for  teachers'  certificates  w^ere  made, 
as  regards  mathematics,  for  second  class  professional,  arithmetic, 
algebra  to  simple  equations,  Euclid,  Book  I.,  and  in  physics,  heat 
and  mechanics ;  for  first-class,  arithmetic,  including  logarithms 
and  progressions,  algebra  through  surds  and  exjwnential  equa- 
tions, Euclid  II. ,  III.,  and  IV.,  and  physics,  pneumatics,  hydro- 
statics, electricity,  and  magnetism. 

For  admission  into  the  Grammar  Schools  the  mathematics 
required  Avas :  Arithmetic,  simple  and  compound  rules  of  arith- 
metic, reduction,  and  simple  proportion.  Almost  the  same  stand- 
ing was  required  for  a  third-class  teachei''s  certificate,  but  for  all 
classes  of  certificates,  female  teachers  required  only  practice  and 
mental  arithmetic. 

In  1S57  the  University  required  for  matriculation  tlie  ordin- 
ary rules  of  arithmetic,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  squara 
root,  the  first  four  rules  of  algebra,  and  Euclid,  Book  I.,  and  for 
honors  in  algebra,  proportion  and  progressions,  simple  and  quad- 
ratic equations,  and  in  Euclid,  Books  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 
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This  brings  the  record  down  to  1857.  In  the  next  year  the 
introduction  of  the  decimal  coinage  necessitated  a  change  in 
arithmetics,  but  the  progress  since  then  is  recent,  and  outside 
the  limits  of  this  paper. 

Arithmetic  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  indispensable 
and  most  important  subjects  of  our  school  course.  As  a  result, 
possibly  too  much  stress  has  been  placed  on  the  subject,  and  it 
appears  to  be  coming  to  a  mere  working  of  numerous  problems. 
The  present  tendency  in  education  is  towards  the  directly  useful 
subjects,  and  arithmetic  shares  in  this,  as  shown  by  the  great 
prominence  given  to  commercial  arithmetic,  but  in  this  the  cry  is 
for  the  learning  of  rules  and  not  of  principles.  Our  present  com- 
mercial arithmetics  show  this  tendency  most,  as  is  at  once  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  a  present-day  text-book  with  one  of  forty 
years  ago. 

Yet  the  example  of  the  past  is  ours,  and  the  long  decline  of 
arithmetic  from  1677  to  1840  should  warn  us  agiinst  repeating 
a  like  folly  and  substituting  rule  for  reason. 
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K.  McLellax,  Toeonto  Juxctiox. 

Before  a  pupil  is  allowed  to  enter  on  the  study  of  this  subject 
he  should  be  required  to  pass  a  good  stiff  examination  in  ortho- 
graphy, English  composition,  and  penmanship. 

Junior  Class. 

As  to  texts. — "  The  Complete  Manual,"  and  "  The  Little 
Reader." 

As  to  teaching. — The  important  stages : 

1.  The  consonants.  Do  not  go  beyond  these  till  the  pupil 
knows  them  as  well  as  longhand  consonants.  This  may  not  be 
pleasant  to  the  pupil,  but  it  is  good  for  him,  and  great  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  it. 

2.  The  explanation  that  we  represent  only  the  sounds  in  a 
word ;  then  exercise  the  pnpil  in  spelling  phonetically  till  it 
becomes  easy. 

3.  The  matter  of  the  text  from  here  on,  until  the  combination 
of  circle  s  with  the  pr  and  pi  series  is  reached,  can  be  passed  over 
very  quickly,  but  drill  carefully  on  this  section,  as  it  involves  all 
preceding,  and  is  the  key  to  progress  in  what  follows. 

4.  From  this  section  to  the  list  of  grammalogues  in  the  manual 
we  may  go  rapidly.  The  exercises  or  selected  exercises  from  any 
other  source  may  be  used  to  illustrate  and  practise  the  pupil  in. 
all  principles  taken  up.  Writing  in  shorthand  is  worth  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  translating  into  longhand.  The  ability  to 
do  the  former  carries  with  it  the  ability  to  do  the  latter,  but  the 
reverse  is  not  true  in  any  measure. 

The  Juniors  finish  the  theory  about  March  1st.  and  after  that 
write  for  speed.  Great  rapidity  should  not  be  expected,  and  a 
good  deal  of  time  should  be  spent  on  short  phrases,  explanations 
of  outlines,  showing  the  use  of  the  onward  movement  rather  than 
backward.  Position,  or  writing  without  vowels,  is  important  at 
this  stage.     "  The  Little  Reader  "  is  now  in  their  hands. 
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September  1st,  review  carefully  the  theory,  taking  a  short 
chaj>ter  a  day,  and  the  longer  chapters  in  two  lessons — as  the 
1  and  r.  The  grammalogues,  on  pages  150  and  151,  that  is,  tlie 
happy,  up,  put  list,  should  be  mastered  now  for  all  time  to  come, 
and  -written  as  fast  as  the  teacher  can  say  them,  without  one  in- 
stant for  thought.  Xext,  the  five  pages  of  contractions,  com- 
mencing wath  abstraction.  In  these,  twelve  is  a  lesson — a  fixed 
number — so  tliat  there  is  no  appointing  of  a  lesson  for  the  next 
day,  and  if  a  pupil  is  absent  for  a  day,  he  knows  wdiat  the  next 
will  be.  Then,  a  review  of  these  when  the  five  pages  are  covered. 
The  phrases  and  intersected  Avol'ds,  section  by  section,  come 
next,  twelve  a  day,  also.  These  gi-ammalogues,  contractions,  and 
phrases  are  best  taken  on  the  blackboard,  and  there  should  be 
space  sufficient  for  all  the  class  to  w^'ite  at  the  same  time.  Each 
one  should  be  written  about  six  times.  This  is  done  for  speed, 
for  that  is  the  great  aim  now.  In  this  w^ay,  "  I  beg  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  "  is  learned  as  one  outline,  and  written  in  as 
short  a  space  of  time. 

A  shorthand  dictionary  should  be  available  at  all  stages.  Any 
outline  that  the  pupil  can  write  is  not  just  as  good  as  a  standard 
outline. 

We  are  reading  ''  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days."  Started 
September  1st,  and  take  a  page  a  day.  That  is  another  saving  of 
time  in  appointing  work  for  the  next  day's  lesson.  If  there  is  a 
few  minutes  left  at  the  end  of  the  period,  it  is  a  good  exercise 
to  read  one-half  page.  They  write  it  in  shorthand,  open  books, 
and  mark  mistakes.  When  pupils  mark  work,  the  teacher  should 
never  fail  in  being  interested  in  the  stand  taken  by  each  pupil. 
The  exercises  are  collected  by  the  teacher,  and  then  distributed 
so  that  pupils  have  no  chance,  and  have  no  time,  to  see,  "  Who 
has  my  paper?"  This  work  is  done  with  colored  pencils.  A 
pleasant  change  is  for  the  teacher  to  read  a  page,  pupils  following, 
ready  to  give  the  next  word  should  he  be  called  upon  at  any 
moment.  It  seems  difficult  to  find  a  good  book  for  reading, 
"  The  Sig-n  of  the  Four  "  is  too  difficult ;  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
is  too  long;  the  Psalms  are  not  colloquial,  and  ''Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days"  has  many  hard  names  of  places,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  teaching  o;eogva]ihv  by  the  way. 
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We  have  shorthand  every  day,  besides  two  extra  lessons ;  that 
is,  seven  times  a  week,  and,  of  course,  their  typewriting  ]^>eriods 
combine  shorthand  and  typewriting  when  putting  on  the  machines 
from  shorthand  notes.  Tiie  speed  of  the  month  of  April  is  110 
words  per  minute.  It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  220  down 
in  the  two  minutes,  but  not  so  with  110  in  one  minute.  In  !Sep- 
teniber  the  speed  was  -10,  and  it  increased  10  per  month.  They 
either  read  their  letters  aloud  from  their  outlines,  or  go  to  the 
typewriting  room  to  put  on  the  machines.  We  have  ten  machines, 
so  that  my  senior  class  can  go  in  two  sections.  The  typewriting 
room  is  across  the  hall  from  the  class-room.  We  are,  alone  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  building,  the  rest  of  it  being  the  auditorium. 
As  there  is  no  class  to  be  disturbed,  the  commercial  pupils  niay 
go  there  at  any  time  directed. 

The  teacher  reads  the  letter  at  the  speed  of  that  month ;  then 
the  tirst  section  go,  put  on  the  machines,  and  return  when  done. 
The  second  section  do  the  same.  One  can  scarcely  believe  the 
speed  they  acquire  in  this  way.  One  wonders  if  part  of  it  has 
not  been  overlooked  when  the  pupil  returns  and  lays  it  upon  tlie 
table,  but  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  first  to  return  has  the  least 
number  of  mistakes.  After  all  return  the  copies  are  distributed, 
not  giving  to  any  one  his  own.  and  the  letter  is  read  aloud.  All 
caj)ital  letters,  commas,  periods,  new  paragraphs,  proper  form 
of  beginning  and  end,  must  all  be  done  by  pupil  himself,  for 
the  teacher  simply  reads  ahead  at  the  speed  of  the  month,  and 
nothing  more.  Every  error,  even  to  the  placing  of  one  letter 
over  another  on  the  machine,  is  marked,  counted,  and  returned. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  utter  a  word  from  the  time  the  teacher 
begins  the  letter  until  it  is  laid  upon  the  table  on  their  returu  ; 
if  one  does,  he  is  not  in  it  at  all. 

Occasionally,  the  same  is  done  with  a  page  of "  Arouiul  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days,"  and  marked  upon  their  return. 

In  this  wav  good  work  can  be  obtained  from  a  class.  Thev 
must  be  alive  and  alert.  They  will  like  the  work,  and,  therefore, 
need  no  driving.  Xo  one  wishes  to  be  the  last  to  return  from  the 
typewriting  room. 

In  each  of  the  five  daily  lessons  they  have  theory,  ]>hrases, 
contractions,  or  intersected  words,  reading,  and  s]>eed.  This  all 
takes  ]>lace  in  thirty  minutes,  so  there  is  no  time  lost.  The  speed 
in   this  reirular  lesson  is  one  letter  of  two  liuudrcd  words  or  two 
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letters  of  one  hundred  each,  which  is  given  the  night  before. 
Thej  take  it  down  in  shorthand,  and  anj  new  word  or  phrase  is 
written  on  the  board,  so  that  they  always  have  the  correct  out- 
lines to  practise  till  they  get  it  up  to  the  required  speed. 

In  these  letters  they  always  study  the  correct  outlines,  so  that^ 
in  their  manual,  in  their  reading,  and  in  their  letters  they  are 
preparing  correct  outlines,  and  this  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Some  pupils  who  begin  phonography  will  evidently  never 
become  expert  writers,  or  acquire  sufficient  facility  to  make  it  of 
practical  use  to  them.  Should  they  be  allowed  to  pursue  it  ?  I 
think  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  some  to  discontinue 
the  subject.  There  is  truly  a  mental  development  of  a  high  order 
in  it  for  every  person;  yet,  to  allow  a  pupil  to  spend  valuable 
time  on  it  with  the  expectation  that  he  can  qualify,  when  one 
knows  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  is  not  kindness. 

As  to  time  required  for  the  subject,  unless  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  given,  better  not  take  it  up  at  all.  To  get  up  the  subject,  in- 
tense effort  is  required,  and  it  is  best  gotten  up  with  intense 
effort.  To  spread  the  time  required  to  get  up  a  speed  of  one 
hundred  words  a  minute  over  two  years  is,  in  my  mind,  objection- 
able. It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  spent  in  the  first  six  months 
should  be  added  to  the  time  in  their  last  six  months.  It  is  so 
much  "  memory  "  that  spreading  it  over  a  long  period  of  time 
makes  provision  for  continually  forgetting.  Use  the  "  whole  " 
every  day,  and  make  forgetting  impossible.  To  get  time  for  this 
subject  in  the  last  six  months,  only  a  few  other  subjects  can  be 
taken. 

Although  we  have  five  daily  lessons  and  two  extras  for  new 
matter  and  transcription,  there  does  not  seem  sufficient  time,  for 
the  pupils  have  so  much  other  work.  A  brief  outline  of  one  day's 
work  from  the  time-table  will  show  this: 

First   lesson. — Grammar    and    composition — a    home   exercise. 

Second  lesson. — Arithmetic — two  or  three  questions  at  home. 

Third  lesson. — Typewriting.  Although  no  home  work  in  it, 
of  course,  but  hard  work  while  in  the  typewriting  room — perhaps 
the  writing  of  four  or  five  hundred  words  or  shorthand  letters, 
all  requiring  mental  energy. 

Fourth  lesson. — Commercial  law,  which  necessitates  some  home 
reading.  ]       '  '"] 
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Fifth  lesson. — Geography — Some  country,  commercially — 
exports,  manufactures,  ]>roducts,  coast  towns,  inland  towns,  and 
for  what  noted,  trade,  etc.,  etc. 

Noon — which  must  be  the  most  enjoyable  subject  of  the  day. 

1.30  p.m.  First  lesson. — Rapid, calculation  ;  hard  work  in  the 
class. 

Second  lesson. — Literature  ;  a  pleasant  change. 

Third  lesson. — Book-keeping;  usually  some  home  work  in  it. 

Fourth  lesson — Typewriting  or  stenography  for  one-half  hour 
again. 

ISTow,  the  question  is  this,  Where  is  the  time  for  practice  in 
shorthand,  having  all  this  home  work  and  having  all  these  classes 
in  school  ?  It  is  too,  too  much  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  There 
is  far  too  much  to  be  done  in  the  last  six  months.  At  4  o'clock 
the  teacher  is  exhausted,  and  the  pupil — particularly  the  anxious 
one — is  limp. 
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PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 
W.  D.  Spence. 

It  is  ditHciilt  for  me  to  find  proper  terms  in  which  to  express 
my  thanks  to  you  who  unanimously  requested  me,  a  year  ago,  to 
preside  over  this  annual  gathering  of  the  Public  School  teachers 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  But  let  me  assure  you  that,  however 
inadequately  my  thanks  may  be  expressed,  the  confidence  placed 
in  me,  the  mark  of  the  good-wdll  and  favorable  opinion  of  my 
fellow-workers  are  most  highly  esteemed,  and  shall  be  considered 
by  me  as  an  honor  than  which  few  are  gTcater.  I  have  felt  and 
still  feel  my  inability  to  bring  to  this  positon  of  honor  the  ability 
and  judgment  that  is  necessary,  and  when  I  recall  svich  men  as 
have  gTiided  you  in  your  deliberation^  at  former  meetings,  and 
have  seasoned  with  their  wisdom  and  prudence  the  conclusions 
you  then  formed — men  like  Mr.  McAllister,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 
McQueen,  the  late  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  and  others  quite  as 
capable^ — I  feel  the  more  conscious  of  my  unfitness  for  this  posi- 
tion and  of  my  dependence  on  you  for  your  co-operation  and 
assistance  in  order  that  the  highest  aims  of  our  meeting  may  be 
fully  realized. 

We  assemble  here  from  year  to  year  at  this  annual  return  of 
the  Easter  season.  We  discuss,  we  resolve,  and  we  determine, 
but  to  what  purpose  ?  Are  w-e  making  any  progress  ?  Are  we 
advancing  year  by  year  as  time  moves  by?  If  we  take  but  a 
casual  glance  backward,  as  occasionally  some  of  us  do,  we  will 
say  that  if  progress  is  being  made,  it  is  at  most  imperceptible. 
But  let  me  just  here  call  to  your  minds  some  one  or  two  instances 
of  advancement  wdiich,  if  not  directly,  then  indirectly,  have  been 
brought  about  by  these  gatherings.  For  some  time  this  depart- 
ment has  expressed  itself  in  plain  terms  as  to  the  unfitness  of 
several  of  our  text-books.  This  opinion  was  repeated,  again  and 
again  repeated,  and  at  last  produced  some  effect.     Many  of  you 
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who  are  present  to-day  were  present  on  former  occasions,  when 
reqnests  were  made  for  a  new  set  of  primary  readers.  We  have 
them  now.  A  new  history  text-book  was  asked  for.  To-day  we 
have  one  anthorized,  and  others,  I  believe,  are  seeking  the  same 
favor.  Onr  old  grammar  has  been  laid  away,  and  a  new  one 
(whether  better  or  not)  is  now  in  our  hands. 

This  department  has  asked,  on  many  ditferent  occasions,  for 
more  complete  and  extended  training  of  teachers  before  enter- 
ing npon  their  professional  work,  or  at  least  before  receiving 
permanent  certificates.  This  request  has  been  granted  in  part  by 
the  extension  of  the  i^ormal  School  term  to  one  academic  year. 
The  curriculum,  too,  has  received  considerable  attention ;  and 
recommendations  from  this  department,  alone  as  well  as  jointly 
with  others,  have  at  last  been  listened  to.  The  curriculum  has 
been  revised,  as  shown  by  the  new^  course  adopted  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  after  long  and  careful  consideration,  and  after 
reference  to  the  various  departments  of  this  Association  for 
approval  and  recommendation.  I  say,  our  voice  has  been  heard 
and  our  influence  felt  in  this  very  important  measure,  and  as  a 
result,  we  have  in  our  hands  now^  a  curriculum  which  to  many 
of  us,  no  doubt,  presents  a  very  formidable  appearance,  but 
which,  I  believe,  will  grow  in  favor  more  and  more  as  we  make 
ourselves  conversant  with  it  and  more  fully  enter  into  its  spirit. 
Other  similar  requests  have  been  acceded  to  which  I  need  not 
mention  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  gradually  we  are*gaining 
ground. 

Let  us  remember,  however,  that,  while  distinct  advance  has  been, 
and  is  being,  made,  before  us  is  much  yet  to  be  done  to  impro\'e  the 
status  and  condition  of  the  pupil,  as  well  aiS  of  the  teacher.  Many 
very  important  questions  are  still  pressing  for  recognition  and  solu- 
tion, so  that,  while  we  can  look  back  in  retrosi^ect  and  rejoice,  we 
must  urge  with  still  greater  energy  that  wo  be  heard  in  these  still 
unsettled  problems.  The  outlook  of  to-day  is  promising,  the  dawn 
of  to-day  is  roseate  with  the  promise  of  a  bright  to-morrow. 
Shall  we  stand  aside  and  let  the  opportune  moments  pass  by 
unheeded,  trusting  that  fortune  will  bear  us  passive  fonvard  in 
her  chariot  ?  What  are  the  promises  ?  A  better  and  more  thorough 
training  for  those  who  enter  the  profession;  a  more  thorough 
study  of  psychology,  methodology,  the  history  of  the  great  edu- 
cators. These  studies  will  bring  to  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion a  culture  and  a  dignity  never  before  known  to  our  profes- 
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sion  in  this  Province,  We  have  reached,  if  we  will  only  be  per- 
suaded to  believe  it,  the  status  of  a  profession.  Outside  condi- 
tions are  aiding  us  in  a  manner  that  we  must  not  overlook.  Com- 
mercial activity  and  industrial  enterprise  are  calling  for  so  many 
to  join  their  ranks  that  the  indirect  result  is  increase  in  remun- 
eration to  those  who  remain  in  the  profession,  and  this  (the 
emolument  of  the  teacher)  is  truly  the  key  to  the  stronghold  that 
we  must  gain. 

I  shall  not  here  detain  you  to  refer  to  the  many  questions  that 
are  awaiting  our  attention.  At  this  meeting,  before  its  close, 
you  shall  have  ample  opportunity  of  hearing  regarding  them. 
Our  resolutions,  printed  and  distributed  from  year  to  year,  sum- 
marize what  we  think  desirable  objects. 

But  let  me  proceed.  What  course  must  we  adopt  in  order  to 
carry  forward  to  a  successful  issue  the  work  we  have  under- 
taken? Organize,  I  say,  organize.  Call  the  organization  what 
you  wish,  an  association,  a  union.  Xo  matter  what  the  name  may 
be,  let  us  have  an  organization.  To-day  we  have  teachers'  meet- 
ings in  every  county,  but  there  is  no  unity  of  purpose,  there  is 
no  continuity  of  aim ;  there  is  no  central  power  to  unify  and  direct 
their  deliberations,  to  formulate  policies,  or  to  focus  power  and 
influence  at  the  proper  time  and  place.  Just  imagine  ten  thou- 
sand people,  active,  intelligent,  and  interested  in  any  profession 
or  calling  in  this  Province,  who  have  so  little  influence  or  weight 
in  deciding  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  particular  calling 
as  have  the  teachers  of  this  Province !  And  why  ?  They  are  not 
organized. 

And  now,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  advising  something  vision- 
ary, something  fanciful.  In  England  to-day  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  organized  bodies  is  the  teachers,  a  body  known  as  the 
N'ational  Teachers'  Union,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
describe. 

From  the  ]^atio:n'al  Union  of  Teachers. — Form  63. 

Standing  alone  the  teacher  is  weak;  weak  in  pocket,  position, 
and  power — at  least,  that  is  the  usual  experience.  But,  combined 
and  united,  teachers  are  potent — at  least,  that  is  the  experience 
of  members  of  the  National  Union. 

Established  in  1870,  the  Union  is  stable;  incorporating  23  dis- 
trict unions,  431  local  associations,  and  nearly  43,615  members, 
the  Union  is  ubiquitous    and    representative;     excluding    none 
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because  of  creed  or  party,  the  Union  is  catholic;  and  armed  with 
numbers,,  funds,  and  prestige,  the  Union  is  strong. 

The  Union  is  comprehensive;  it  ramifies  into  every  part  of 
England  and  Wales;  it  admits  members  from  every  type  of 
Public  School;  it  deals  with  every  phase  of  the  teacher's  pro- 
fessional life  and  duty,  with  every  aspect  and  form  of  public 
education,  with  primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  higher  educa- 
tion alike.  It  enters  into  recognized  relations  with  every  educa- 
tional authority  and  society,  national  or  local,  statutory  or 
voluntary,  great  or  small.     Its  activities  cover  the  whole  field. 

The  Union  is  highly  organized.     It  is  neither  an  incorporated 
professional  institute,  nor  a  trade  union,  but  it  combines  the  best 
features  of  each  with  certain  functions  peculiarly  its  own.     It  is 
a   Union   of    teachers'    associations.      Its    conferences    annually 
assemble  more  than  fifteen  hundred  representatives  appointed  by 
local  associations.      The  local   associations  have  each  their  own 
meetings,  officers  and  committees.     The  Executive  of  the  Union, 
the  Central  Council  of  the  Unions'  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Eund, 
the  General  Board  of  the  Union  Provident  Society,  the  Exam- 
inations Board,  and  the  Standing  Committee  for   (1)   Primary 
Education,    (2)    Technical  and  Secondary  Education  and  Even- 
ing Schools,  (3)  Finance,  Press,  and  General  Purposes,  (4)  Legal 
Assistance    and    Sustentation,     (5)   Parliamentary    Action,    (6) 
Superannuation,  (7)  Tenure,   (8)  Voluntary  Schools,  (9)  Rural 
and   Small  Schools,    (10)    Ladies'  meetings,   and    (11)    Internal 
Organization,   at  frequent  gatherings  suggest  the  policy  of  the 
Executive,   execute  the  decisions  of  conference,   and  administer 
the  Union's  funds.     The  enormous  work  of  the  central  office  is 
conducted  by  a    secretary,   six    assistant    secretaries,  and  a  law 
official,  together  with  a  staff    of    senior  and  junior  clerks.     In 
addition  to  these,  some  2,000  members  of  the  Union  conduct  the 
local  work  of  the  Union  with  zeal  and  ability  as  honorary  officers 
of  the  local  associations.     The  Union  is  ably  served  in  the  law 
courts  by  three  standing  counsel,   a  general  solicitor,   and  some 
350  local  solicitors,  all  of  high  repute.     The  Union's  organ.  The 
Schoolmasfer,  is  the  most  powerful  voice  of  the  educational  press. 
The  Union  is  influential.     It  has  become  the  recognized  and 
approved  medium  of  communication  between  the  profession  and  the 
Minister  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  local  authori- 
ties for  technical  in=;truction,  the  school  boards,  the  voluntary  s^ho^l 
committees,  educational  associations,  Royal  Commissions  on  Edu- 
1.3 
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cation,  and  Parliament.  Three  of  i^s  members  now  represent  the 
cause  of  education  in  Parliament.  The  Union  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged and  well  esteemed.  Its  influence  is  two-fold :  first  and 
foremost,  it  strives  for  the  amendment  of  national  education,  and 
secondly,  it  acts  for  the  advancement  and  protection  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  the  shield  and  advocate  of  the  educator,  but  it  is  also  the 
chief  organized  external  force  which  makes  for  improvement  in 
the  ideals,  plans,  and  administration  of  the  public  education  all 
round. 

The  Union  benefits  education. 

The  Union  benefits  the  educator.  Among  the  many  professional 
benefits  won  for  teachers  collectively  by  its  influence  may  be 
mentioned  the  revival  of  }>ensions  for  the  older  teachers  and  the 
extension  of  the  amount  and  scope  of  tlie  fund  for  that  purpose, 
whereby  some  2,500  teachers  have  profited  to  the  extent  of  over 
£320,000;  the  relief  afforded  by  the  abolition  of  excessive  and 
unnecessary  statistical  returns;  the  abolition  of  the  inspector's 
power  of  endorsing  the  teacher's  certificate ;  the  right  of  with- 
holding or  re-presenting  scholars  at  examinations ;  security  for 
reasonable  corporal  punishment  by  head  teachers,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  same  prerogative  for  certificated  assistants  under 
many  school  boards ;  the  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  pupil  teachers 
to  adults ;  the  right  of  appeal  against  disastrous  reports  by  inspec- 
tors, and  against  the  suspension  or  cancellation  of  diplomas ;  the 
regulation  and  partial  reform  of  the  inspectorate ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  certificated  teachers  as  inspectors'  assistants  and  sub- 
inspectors  ;  the  appointment  of  sub-inspectors  and  other  certifi- 
cated teachers  as  ins|3ectors ;  the  abolition  of  individual  exam- 
ination, and  of  obligatory  annual  examinations  in  each  school ; 
the  increase  in  salaries  caused  by  ]>ul)lic  representations  of  the 
case^;  the  closing  of  unnecessary  avenues  to  the  profession;  the 
establishment  of  a  general  scheme  of  superannuation  for  certi- 
ficated teachers  in  ]:)ublic  elementary  schools  and  institutions  con- 
nected with  such  schools,  together  with  a  system  of  insurances  in 
connection  with  that  scheme. 

Moreover,  by  frequent  meetings  of  its  local  associations,  com- 
mittees, and  conferences,  the  laiion  has  afforded  to  its  members 
opportunities  for  professional  counsel,  social  enjoyments,  the 
formation  of  friendships,  and  the  acquisition  of  experience  in  the 
conduct  of  public  business  and  affairs. 

The  Union  comes  to  the  personal  and  private  help  of  its  mem- 
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bers.  It  admits  within  its  phalanx  tlie  young-  certiticated  teacher ; 
it  gives  him  the  best  advice  procurable  on  professional  affairs ; 
should  he  slip  into  difficulties  with  his  manag-ers  or  the  inspector, 
the  Union  defends  him  locally  or  at  the  Education  Department ; 
should  he  he  assaulted,  libelled,  prosecuted,  or  defrauded,  the 
Union  will  succour  him  at  law;  should  he  be  unjustly  dismissed, 
the  Union  exposes  the  matter  and  often  succeeds  in  maintaining 
him  in  his  post;  should  he  fall  ill  the  Union  helps  him  pecuniarily  ; 
should  he  die  leaving  a  widoAv  and  orphans,  the  Union  helps  by 
home  allowances,  or  residence  in  the  Union's  Orphan  Homes. 
Should  he  become  infirm,  the  Union  may  provide  him  an  annuity ; 
should  lie  fall  into  temporary  pecuniary  distress,  the  Union  may 
aid  him  with  gratuities  or  easy  loans.  The  Union's  Provident 
Society  enables  him  to  prepare  for  sickness,  old  age  payments, 
nnd  death  expenses,  and  affords  him  opportunities  for  life  assur- 
ance, superannuation  insurance  annuities,  and  investments  at 
remunerative  but  extremely  low  rates;  and  all  that  it  does  for 
its  members  who  are  men  it  does  for  women  also.  A  locum  tenens 
liiiTo-'n   iirovide^  temporary  engagements  for  members. 

Tlie  T'nion  is  financially  sound. 

The  fee  for  membership  of  the  Union  is  remarkably  low. 

One  ]>oint  \  wish  particularly  to  bring  to  your  notice  in  this 
description  of  the  X.  U.  T.,  is  the  active  share  it  takes  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  It  does  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  enter 
into  the  political  arena,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  those  can- 
didates who  express  themselves  as  favorable  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  the  teachers.  And  let  me  quote  again  from  the  report 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  as  published  in  the  report  of 
1001,  under  the  heading  of  "  General  Elections  ":  "  The  electoral 
re-^ults  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  members  of  the  Union.  Tak- 
ing' tlie  eleeti<^ius  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  Mr.  Gray 
not  only  retained  his  seat,  but  succeeded  in  raising  his  majority 
from  704  to  2,480:  The  seat  had  not  previously  been  held  twice 
by  the  same  candidate,  or  even  by  the  same  political  party  in 
succession.  In  West  Nottingham,  Mr.  Yoxhall  successfully 
w^eathered  a  storm  under  which  many  well-respected  members 
of  the  political  party  to  which  he  belonged  succumbed. 

"  Dr.  McXamara  uoav  enters  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
fir«t  time,  having  captnred  a  seat  from  the  opposite  political 
party,    and    in   doing  so  defeated  the  erstwhile  chairman  of  the 
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London  School  Board.  Having  regard  to  the  general  conditions 
under  which  this  election  was  fought,  the  Committee  would  fain 
hope  that  the  remarkable  successes  here  recorded  indicate  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  of  returning  to 
Westminster  men  who  can  claim  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
work  of  popular  education.  At  the  same  time  the  Committee 
express  their  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  untiring  zeal  with 
which  many  members  of  the  Union  labored  to  secure  the  return 
to  Parliament  of  their  old  colleagues." 

From  the  treasurer's  report  i  learn  also  that  the  payment  dur- 
ing the  year  from  the  parliamentary  fund  for  purposes  of  further- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Union  in  Parliament  and  in  the  elections 
was  £7,422  17s.  Id.,  an  amount  rather  higher  than  the  average 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  on  account  of  the  general  elections. 

The  information  I  have  been  able  to  glean  regarding  this 
great  organization  was  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  1901, 
giving  the  business  of  1900.  The  Union  at  that  date  was  thirty 
years  old.  Our  authors,  our  statesmen,  our  judiciary,  look  away 
across  the  sea  for  wisdom,  for  historic  example,  or  for  precedent, 
and  we  also  may  turn  our  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  assured  of 
this,  that  valuable  lessons  are  there  awaiting  our  search.  Valu- 
able experience  has  been  stored  up  for  us  that  is  awaiting  the 
time  when  the  teachers  of  Ontario  as  a  profession  arouse  our- 
selves from  this  lethargy  or  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  educa- 
tion and  the  educators,  and  emulate  the  example  set  by  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Old  Land. 

Spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past  at  various  times, 
without,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  well-defined  policy  or  purpose 
in  view.  These  have  ended  in  failure.  So  every  forward  move- 
ment, in  whatever  cause,  at  length  gained  success  at  last  by  build- 
ing on  the  experience  gained  by  repeated  failures.  There  is  a 
duty  to  the  cause  of  education,  to  ourselves,  and  our  successors, 
from  which  no  fear  of  temporary  failure  should  hold  us  back. 
And  so  I  appeal  to  every  teacher  here  preseftt  to  give  to  this 
matter  the  most  earnest  study  that  from  combined  wisdom  may 
arise,  a  structure  that  will  withstand  the  storm  of  criticism  that 
will  certainly  assail  it. 

"  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 
R.  A.  Ward^  Toronto. 

j\Ir.  President  and  fellow-teachers:  In  making  this  re^wrt,  I 
desire  to  state  briefly  the  important  items  of  the  year's  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  draw  your  attention  to  certain  disadvantages 
and  hindrances  to  successful  work  occasioned  by  present  condi- 
tions and  methods.  Any  comments  or  suggestions  I  make  are 
based  upon  the  observations  of  several  years. 

1.  Printing  and  distribution  of  the  resolutions  of  this  depart- 
ment, copies  of  which  have  been  placed  in  your  hands  this  morn- 
ing. Eight  thousand  copies,  at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars,  were  printed. 
These  were  sent  out  at  different  times  during  the  year  to  local 
associations,  trustees,  and  others  interested.  As  a  result  I  have 
]iad  four  replies,  viz.,  from  Kingston,  Lennox  and  Addington, 
West  Grey,  and  Waterloo  County.  Three  of  these  named  their 
delegates  to  this  convention.  The  medium  of  distribution  is 
Public  School  inspectors  chiefly.  Where  I  have  the  addresses,  I 
send  direct  to  secretaries  or  delegates,  but  these  are  very  few.  I 
believe  many  of  these  resolutions  never  reach  their  destination. 
Inspectors  may  get  them  after  the  local  convention  has  been  held, 
and  so  consign  them  to  the  waste-basket.  Or  they  may  receive 
them  so  long  before  the  meeting  of  their  association,  that  the 
resolutions  are  wholly  forgotten. 

ISTow,  if  there  were  some  plan  formulated  by  means  of  which 
we  could  know  the  dates  and  places  of  meeting  of  all  local  asso- 
ciations, we  could  send  whatever  literature  we  wished  to  dis- 
tribute direct  to  the  place  of  meeting,  as  it  were,  red-hot.  This 
department  is  not  in  even  moderately  close  touch  with  these 
associations,  not  in  as  close  touch,  for  instance,  as  are  the  various 
publishers  of  school  supplies. 

Some  plan,  comprehensive  and  well-founded,  should,  therefore, 
be  arranged  whereby  the  relations  between  this  department  and 
these  associations  may  be  cordial  and  mutually  helpful.  Tf  we 
are  to  carry  on  a  campaign  in  the  interests  of  elementary  educa- 
tion and  the  advancement  of  our  profession,  it  will  have  to  be  done 
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largely  through  these  associations.  If  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment is  to  grow  in  such  a  manner,  the  plan  will  have  to  include 
also  some  provision  for  increased  revenue.  ]^o  doubt,  some 
valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  this  important  problem  will  be 
heard  during  the  discussions  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after- 
noons, and  I  may  then  have  more  fitting  opportunity  to  offer  some 
further  suggestions.  In  the  meantime  may  I  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  special  committee  of  this  department  be  now 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  increased  revenue  for  this 
department  and  plans  for  bringing  it  into  closer  touch  with  local 
associations ;  and,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  advantage 
of  all  suggestions  put  forward  at  this  gathering,  they  be  asked  to 
report  Thursday  morning. 

2.  In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  given  last  year  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  the  committee  which  interviewed  him, 
about  twenty  enquiries  were  sent  out  to  representative  teachers, 
and  others  interested  (presumably)  in  the  subject,  for  suggestions 
7'e  the  preparation  of  a  new  text-book  in  history.  To  these 
enquiries  I  received  four  replies,  which  are  already  before  you. 

3.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  to  lay  before 
the  Minister  of  Education  the  resolutions  of  our  department,  met 
him,  by  appointment,  on  Saturday,  April  8th.  Their  report  you 
will  hear  later. 

4.  The  preparation  of  the  programme  for  this  meeting  began 
at  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Arrangements 
were  then  made  for  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Training  and  Ins2>ec- 
tors'  Departments,  for  the  discussion  of  what  is,  perhaps,  .  the 
most  important  topic  on  the  programme,  "  The  Qualifications, 
Status,  and  Remuneration  of  Public  School  Teachers,"  the  dis- 
cussion of  w^hich  we  trust  will  result  in  the  launching  of  some 
practical  scheme  for  the  carrying  to  a  final,  successful  conclu- 
sion this  vitally  important  problem. 

The  arrangements  for  the  balance  of  the  programme  were  left 
to  the  Toronto  mend^ers  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Bennett,  Eraser, 
and  your  secretary.  Besides  general  business  and  some  import- 
ant reports  from  committees  appointed  last  year,  there  were  two 
conferences  arranged  for  on  "  ISTature  Study,"  and  "  School  Art." 
the  former  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Dearness,  of  London  Normal 
School,  and  the  latter  by  the  Superintendent  of  Drawing  for 
Toronto  Public  Schools,  "Miss  Jessie  P.   Semple. 
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5.  In  order  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  importance  of  this 
year's  programme,  1  had  a  cireuhu-  letter  prepared  and  inserted 
in  every  programme  sent  out  by  Mr.  IJoan  to  the  members  of  this 
department,  and  about  two  hundred  more  copies  sent  out  with 
programmes,  to  Model  School  masters. 

6.  Another  important  item  of  business  at  the  autumn  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Squair,  Enibree,  Doan  and  your 
secretary,  to  report  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
General  Association,  especially  with  a  view  to  providing  for  the 
formation  of  new  departments  or  sections.  The  report  of  this 
committee  will  come  before  the  General  Association  to-night, 
and  as  it  will  contain  items  of  special  interest  to  this  department, 
there  should  be  a  large  attendance.  There  is  provision  for  a 
fairer  representation  of  this  department  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
than  formerly.  The  proposed  requirements  for  membership  in 
the  General  Association  are  connection  with  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  an  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents,  in  addition  to  becoming 
a  member  of  some  department  or  section. 

As  the  changes  proposed,  if  carried,  as  no  doubt  they  will  be, 
will  necessitate  some  slight  changes  in  the  constitution  of  this 
department,  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  President  name 
a  committee  to  make  note  of  all  changes  carried  at  the  meeting 
this  evening,  and  to  report  Wednesday  morning  such  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  this  department  as  they  deem  necessary  or 
advisable.  In  this  way  we  can  provide  for  any  increased  repre- 
sentation we  may  secure,  when  we  elect  officers  at  10.30  Wednesday 
morning. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  important  items  of  the  year's  work. 
I  have  just  this  to  add,  in  conclusion:  A  wise  use  of  printer's 
ink  pays.  And  I  believe  that  all  stationery  used  by  this  depart- 
ment should  be  appropriately  printed.  It  is  a  cheap  way  to 
keep  the  name  and  work  of  our  department  before  the  public 
and  the  teachers  of  the  Province.  And  under  the  same  heading 
I  may  say  that  we  may,  at  least  partially,  solve  the  problem  of 
reaching  the  teachers  of  the  Province,  and,  perhaps  also,  the 
associations,  through  the  columns  of  one  of  the  educational  papers, 
I  suppose  the  Canadian  Teacher  reaches  more  ,  Public  School 
teachers  than  any  other,  and  I  know  we  are  welcome  to  a  column 
in  it  for  all  announcements,  or  other    items  of    interest  to  the 
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teachers  of  Ontario.  Why  not  make  this  or  some  other  paper 
our  official  organ  ^  Perhaps,  also,  local  associations  could  be 
induced  in  this  way  to  announce  dates  and  places  of  their  meet- 
ings. 

In  addition  to  this,  every  member  of  this  department  should 
be  a  self-constituted  committee  of  one  to  carry  back  to  his  asso- 
ciation the  good  things  of  this  convention,  and  should  urge  his 
association  (1)  to  appoint  delegates  to  this  annual  convention, 
and  (2)  to  have  the  secretaries  send  to  the  secretary  of  this 
department  names  of  places  and  dates-  of  meetings,  officers,  etc. 

I  trust  that  some  means  may  be  found  to  carry  into  effect  some 
of  these  suggestions,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee this  year  may  be  amply  justified  by  the  results  that  may 
follow. 
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1.  That  no  certificate  to  teach,  except  as  assistant,  be  granted 
to  any  person  under  21  years  of  age. 

2.  (a)  That  the  term  of  the  Model  Scliool  be  lengthened  to 
at  least  eight  months. 

(6)  Where  practicable,  that  the  Principal  should  be  super- 
visor of  the  schools  of  the  centre  in  which  the  Model  Scliool  is 
situated,  and  should  be  relieved  of  all  other  school  work. 

(c)  That  the  number  of  Model  Schools  should  be  materially 
reduced  by  a  redistribution  of  Model  School  districts,  and  that 
the  legislative  grants  to  these  schools  be  materially  increased. 

3.  That  graduates  of  the  IsTormal  College  who  have  not  been 
trained  at  a  Provincial  ^N^ormal  or  Model  School  should  not  be 
permitted  to  teach  in  a  Public  School, 

4.  That  a  Provincial  system  of  superannuation  be  adopted 
under  direction  of  the  Government,  and  maintained  by  the  whole 
teaching  body  of  the  Province,  and  aided  by  the  State. 

5.  That  Latin  be  not  a  compulsory  subject  for  senior  leaving 
certificates  for  those  who  received  their  junior  leaving  standing 
before  1897,  but  that  the  options  be  the  same  as  they  were  before 
Latin  ^vas  made  compulsory. 

6.  That  a  candidate  for  senior  leaving,  who  holds  a  second- 
class  certificate,  and  is  not  in  attendance  at  a  High  School,  but 
is  engaged  in  teaching,  should  be  allowed  the  option  of  writing 
on  any  two  or  more  subjects  in  one  year. 

7.  That  specialists'  certificates  and  Public  School  inspectors' 
certificates  be  granted  as  previous  to  1807,  and  that  for  the  latter 
an  experience  of  ten  years'  teaching  be  required,  of  which  at  least 
five  years  shall  have  been  in  a  Public  School. 

8.  (a)  That  the  Ontario  readers,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of 
service,  shall  now  give  place  to  a  set  of  readers  that  would  reflect 
more  correctly  our  nationality  of  to-day ;  would  be  more  in  accord 
with  educational  principles  in  character  of  matter,  arrangement, 
and  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  various  grades ;  and  would  be 
models  of  excellence  in  illustration,  type,  pajDer  and  binding. 
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(6)  That  in  the  preparation  of  all  Pnblic  School  text-books 
Public  School  teachers  be  consulted. 

9.  That  the  present  "  Practical  Speller,"  on  account  of  its 
method  of  arrangement,  and  the  large  number  of  words  un- 
familiar to  and  seldom  used  by  pupils,  is  unsatisfactory  as  a 
text-book. 

10.  That  the  practice  of  asking  teachers,  when  applying  for 
positions,  to  "  state  salary  expected,"  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  that  we  strongly  protest  against  it,  and  that  all  departments 
be  requested  to  co-operate  in  discouraging  in  every  way  possible 
this  very  objectionable  practice,  and  that  the  following  committee 
be  requested  to  deal  with  the  question  on  our  behalf  during  the 
year:  L.  E.  Embree  (Parkdale  Collegiate),  Wm.  Scott  (Toronto 
^SToraial),  and  C.  G.  Eraser   (Crawford  Street  School,  Toronto). 

11.  That  the  Truancy  Act  of  1891  should  be  amended  in  the 
following  particulars : 

(1)  That  in  corporations,  outside  the  cities,  at  least,  the 
appointment,  payment,  and  full  control  of  truant  officers  be  vested 
in  the  School  Boards. 

(2)  That  the  truant  officer  be  permitted  to  deal  directly  with 
the  pupils,  as  well  as  with  the  parents,  in  certain  cases. 

(3)  That  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  truant  officer  and 
principal,  the  School  Board  may  have  full  power  to  commit 
pupils,  who  are  a  decided  detriment  to  the  school  morally,  to  an 
industrial  school,  and  that  the  expenses  of  all  pupils  committed 
thereto,  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay,  should  be  paid  by  tlic 
Grovernment. 

12.  That  the  Minister  of  Education  be  asked  to  make  pro- 
vision so  that  principals  of  Continuation  Schools,  where  at  least 
two  teachers  are  engaged  exclusively  in  work  beyond  the  entrance 
examination,  may  l>e  ex-officio  members  of  entrance  boards. 

13.  That  the  representation  of  Public  School  teachers  on  the 
Educational  Council  be  materially  increased,  and  that  the 
representatives  be  elected,  not  appointed. 

14.  That  the  Education  Department  be  requested  to  have  the 
annual  reports  of  pupils'  attendance,  etc.,  made  out  at  the  end 
of  June  instead  of,  as  at  present,  at  the  end  of  December. 
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SALABY   SCHEDULES. 
H.  P.  Kennedy^  Peterborough, 

In  comparison  with  the  important  character  of  the  work. 
Public  School  teachers  are  the  worst  paid  class  of  i>eople  in  the 
community.  This  everyone  concedes.  They  are  ''  worse  paid," 
first,  in  the  beggarly  meagreness  of  their  average  remuneration, 
and  second,  in  the  strangely  peculiar  methods  by  which  they  are 
paid. 

On  the  former  of  these  questions,  already  so  ably  dealt  with 
by  the  previous  speaker,  I  have  just  one  thing  to  say,  viz.,  since 
the  Government  fixes  the  standard  of  qualification — a  high  one, 
and  requiring  many  years  of  preparation,  yet  none  too  high  foi* 
the  kind  of  men  and  women  we  wdsh  to  teach  our  children — the 
Government  should,  therefore,  also  assume  the  responsibility  of 
fixing  a  reasonable  minimum  salary  for  Public  School  teachers 
in  the  Province.  This,  to  my  mind,  appears  to  be  the  only  sure 
way  of  protecting  our  teachers,  especially  in  rural  districts.  At 
the  same  time  I  believe  it  has  often  been  the  fault  of  the  teachers 
themselves  that  they  have  received  such  low  salaries,  as  in  the  case 
of  under-bidding  vdien  applying  for  a  school.  This  method 
should  neither  be  tolerated  by  the  teaching  profession,  nor  recog- 
nized by  any  board  of  trustees. 

But  it  is  with  the  second  of  these  questions  I  have  been  asked 
to  deal.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  briefly  some  of  the  present 
methods  of  paying  the  teachers'  salaries. 

First,  there  is  the  method  so  popular  in  nuniv  rural  schools 
where  the  teacher  receives  his  splendid  yearly  income  in  two 
instalments,  sometimes  in  one. 

When  the  Government  grant  comes  in,  he  may  get  his  first 
instalment,  perhaps  in  time  to  enable  him  to  pay  a  few  debts 
and  purchase  a  ticket  home  for  the  holidays.  Then,  when  the 
taxes  are  paid  in  the  autumn  he  may  get  the  handsome  balance 
due  him  on  or  about  the  22nd  of  December.  In  the  meantime 
the  teacher  has  been  boarding  on  credit,  buying  his  books  on 
credit,  clothing  himself  on  credit,  taking  his  holidays  on  credit, 
and,  indeed,  in  every  respect  leading  a  most  "  creditable  life," 
receiving  the  smallest  remuneration-  for  his  work,  paying  the 
highest  prices  for  his  needs.  And,  during  this  happy  interval  of 
his  existence  he  must   cultivate   the  s]>irt  of  meekness,   patience, 
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long-suffering,  tenderness ;  he  must  withhold  the  rod,  or  spoil 
the  child ;  he  must  inspire  the  youth  we  place  in  his  charge  with 
his  own  enthusiasm,  high  ambitions,  and  ideals ;  he  must  be 
happy,  cheerful,  hardworking,  and  thankful — for  may  he  not 
enjoy  all  these  privileges  at  from  $200  to  $350  a  year,  payable 
in  from  one  to  two  instalments  ? 

There  seems  to  be  one  advantage  in  this  method:  the  scanty 
proportions  of  the  salary  are  not  so  apparent  as  if  divided  into 
ten  or  twelve  monthly  payments.  Is  this  why  so  many  trustee 
boards  adhere  to  the  practice? 

jS^ext,  there  is  the  method,  in  graded  schools,  of  paying  teachers 
according  to  the  grade  taught — first  book  teachers  lowest,  seconds 
next,  and  so  on  upwards  through  the  grades.  The  qualifications 
required  are  the  same  for  all,  and  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  work  is  less  important  or  less  exacting  in  the  lower 
grades.  But  this  method  places  a  premimu  upon  incompetency  in 
the  lowest  grades,  where,  of  all  places,  there  should  be  the  most 
thorough  competency  and  the  brightest  optimism.  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times  that  this  method  of  payment  is  dying  out. 

Again,  in  many  towns  and  cities  the  schedule  method  of  in- 
crease from  a  minimum  to  a  maximum  has  been  adopted,  but  upon 
the  wrong  basis,  namely,  that  of  length  of  service  only.  Merit, 
success,  real  worth  count  for  nought.  This  method  can  hardly 
be  defended.  Moreover,  the  term  of  service  from  minimum  to 
maximum  is  in  most  cases  much  too  long.  If  a  teacher  has 
demonstrated  year  by  year  his  thorough  capability,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  work,  upon  what  ground  of  fairness  or  right 
should  he  be  asked  to  serve  from  ten  to  twenty  years  before 
attaining  his  maximum  salary? 

As  a  "  live "  topic  under  discussion  at  this  convention  is  the 
pensioning  of  teachers,  it  is  the  greater  reason  for  having  a 
schedule  adopted  whereby  the  maximum  salary  may  be  attained 
in  a  much  shorter  period  than  is  the  present  custom,  thereby  plac- 
ing the  teacher  in  such  a  position  that  he  may  safely  contribute 
to  said  fund. 

We  find  in  considering  the  schedule  adopted  by  our  most  up- 
to-date  American  cities  that  from  five  to  seven  years  appears  to 
be  the  average  time  for  attaining  the  maximum,  and  in  fact  in 
many  cities  the  teacher  by  doing  first-class  work  receives  the 
maximum  at  the  end  of  his  third  year. 

I  shall  now  ask  your  consideration  of  the  following  proposi- 
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tions,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  based  upon  principles  of  justice 
and  equity. 

First,  all  teachers  should  be  paid  monthly,  or  in  ten  equal 
instalments  as  is  the  practice  of  some  boards.  1  would  have  the 
Government  withhold  the  school  grant  from  such  boards  as 
are  not  willing  to  do  their  teachers  this  simple  justice.  And  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  questions  that  this  convention 
should  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  the 
merits  of  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

Second,  a  reasonable  minimum  salary  should  be  fixed  by  the 
Government. 

Third,  no  scale  or  schedule  of  salaries  should  ever  be  based  upon 
"  the  grade  taught." 

Fourth,  in  addition  to  the  above,  I  believe  the  best  method  to 
be  a  graded  schedule  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  period  of  time  for  attaining  the  maximum  salary  should 
not  exceed  five  years. 

2.  The  amount  of  yearly  increase  and  maximum  should  be 
based  upon  the  teacher's  qualifications  (scholastic  and  profes- 
sional) and  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

While  the  minimum  might  be  the  same  for  all,  the  amount  of 
increase  and  the  maximum  would  vary  according  to  the  grade 
of  certificate  and  the  character  of  the  teacher's  work.  For 
example,  a  second-class  teacher  may  start  at  a  minimum  of,  say, 
$600,  and  a  first-class  teacher  on  the  same  staff  at  the  same 
minimum.  The  rate  of  increase,  if  graded  I.,  might  be  $50  a 
year;  if  graded  II.,  $30;  if  III.,  nothing;  if  IV.,  dismissal.  The 
first-class  teacher  to  reach  a  maximum  of  $50  higher  than  the 
second-class  teacher.  This  plan  encourages  the  "  seconds "  to 
improve  their  scholastic  and  professional  qualifications,  while  it 
recognizes  their  good  work  in  the  meantime.     Thus: 


Minimum  S600. 

Maximum  $700  and  $750. 

A.    With  1st  Class 

B.    With  1st  Class                  C. 

With  2nd  Class 

Certificate. 

Certificate. 

Certificate. 

Graded. 

Graded. 

Graded. 

1st  Year. 

I,     .$600 

II,      $600 

I       $600 

2nd     " 

I,       650 

TI,        630 

I,       650 

3rd      " 

I,       700 

II,        660 

3rd  year,  takes 
his  "First" 

I,       700 

4th     " 

I,       750 

TI,       690 

I,       750 

5th     " 

I,       750 

IT,       720 

I,       750 

6th     " 

I,       750 

TI,       750 

I,      750 

f4,200 

$4,050 

$4,200 

Average  $700 

Averatre  $675 

Average  $700 
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■  From  the  above  scale  we  find  that  ''  C,"  holding  a  second-class 
certificate,  and  having  an  excellent  report  each  year,  receives  the 
same  average  salary  for  six  years  as  "  A,"  who  holds  a  first-class 
certificate,  thongii  "'  C  "  had  to  take  ont  his  "  first "  in  his  third 
year  in  order  to  attain  the  same  maximnm  as  *'  A."  while  ''  B," 
holding  a  "  first,"  bnt  only  grading  11.  each  year,  receives  an 
average  of  $25  per  year  less  for  the  six  years. 

At  first  glance  it  might  appear  that  ''  A  "  was  not  receiving 
sufiicient  recognition  as  compared  with  '"  C,"  bnt  onr  object  is 
to  enconrage  "  C,"  a  first-class  teacher  with  a  second-class  cer- 
ficate  to  secnre  his  "  first "  as  soon  as  possible.  He  is  handicapped 
by  having  to  study  and  teach  at  the  same  time.  He  needs  every 
help  and  inducement  we  can  give  him,  and  if  he  appreciates  this 
he  will  work  the  harder. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that  a  resolution  I  find  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Public  School  Department,  in  the  proceedings  of  last  year, 
should  be  endorsed  by  every  trustee  board  and  Public  School 
inspector.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Minister  of  Education 
should  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  men  and  women  holding 
"  seconds "  to  improve  their  standing  and  scholarshi]")  by  per- 
mitting candidates  for  the  higher  examination  (if  actually 
engaged  in  teaching)  to  write  on  two  or  more  subjects  in  one 
vear.  It  would  be  but  fair  that  these  candidates  should  take 
perhaps  a  higher  percentage  in  their  examination  than  if  writing 
on  the  whole  in  one  year.  Cramming  would  thus  be  eliminated, 
and  all  our  teachers  encouraged  to  become  life-long  students  of 
their  profession. 

But  perhaps  this  is  departing  somewhat  from  the  text  of  my 
address,  and  I  wish,  therefore,  to  say  in  conclusion  that  at  a 
time  when  the  country  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition;  at  a 
time  when  all  other  professional  and  business  men  are  receiving 
gTcater  earnina-s  than  ever  before;  at  a  time  when  firmors  nro 
making  more  out  of  their  farms;  at  a  time  when  laborfTS. 
mechanics,  servants,  and  every  salaried  class  of  the  community 
are  profitino-  by  the  "  good  times,"  we  should  see  that  those  who 
are  undertaking  the  training  of  the  "  citizens  of  to-morrow " 
should  be  likewise  made  aware  of  the  general  prosperity,  not 
only  by  liberal  increases  in  the  amount  of  their  remuneration,  but 
also  by  more  rational  methods  of  payment. 
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TEACHERS,    AND    PERMANENCY  JN    THE 

PROFESSION. 

A.  McMiLLAJf,  Toronto. 

Our  subject  assumes  that  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  services 
of  male  teachers.  This  is  so  generally  conceded  that  its  discus- 
sion is  scarcely  necessary.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
work  of  training  the  young  is  not  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
either  sex;  that  woman,  by  common  consent,  is,  naturally,  better 
adapted  for  certain  phases  of  this  work,  while  man  is  quite  as 
naturally  better  adapted  for  other  phases.  In  the  home  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  a  cond>ination  in  parental  control,  the 
work  of  either  jiarent  being  complementary  to  that  of  the  other. 
Similarly,  in  the  school,  this  balance  of  male  and  female  effort 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  maintained,  especially  as  it  seems 
in  accord  with  nature's  method. 

Our  subject  further  assumes  that  we  are  not  retaining  male 
teachers  in  the  service  of  the  schools.  Quoting  briefly,  as  bearing 
on  this  point,  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
we  find  that  in  1867  the  total  number  of  teachers,  male  and  female, 
was  4,890,  of  whom  2,841)  were  males  and  2,041  females,  the 
males  constituting  58  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  1902  the  total 
was  9,367,  of  whom  2,294  were  males  and  7,073  females,  the 
males  being  but  24  }>er  cent,  of  the  total.  These  figTires  indicate 
not  only  a  large  relative  decline  in  the  number  of  male  teachers, 
but  the  further  fact  of  an  absolute  decline  of  555  between  1867 
and  1902.  That  the  decline  since  1902  exhibits  the  same  ten- 
dency there  is  every  reason  to  believe. 

The  best  explanation  of  this  decline  is  found  in  a  subsequent 
table  of  the  same  report  where  the  average  salaries  of  male 
teachers  in  the  counties,  throughout  the  Province,  are  given.  The 
figures  for  the  twenty  years  beginning  in  1882  down  to  1902  show 
an  average  of  $374  a  year.  In  1882  it  Avas  $385,  while  in  1902 
it  was  $372,  that  is,  lower  than  the  average  for  the  quinquennial 
periods  intervening  botw^een  1882  and  1902.  There  is  a  slight 
increase  throughout  the  Province  as  a  whole,  but  this  is  due 
entin'ly  to  the  increased  liberality  of  cities  and  towms. 
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Now,  in  business  we  sell  in  the  best  market,  and  the  male 
teacher,  looking  to  the  future,  and  not  desirous  of  courting  an 
"  age  of  poverty,"  soon  becomes  convinced  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
sell  his  services  in  the  poorest  of  all  markets.  He  recognizes  that 
the  energy  and  outlay  necessary  for  success  in  teaching  will,  in 
any  other  calling,  bring  better  results — in  some  cases  immeasur- 
ably better  results. 

With  the  cost  of  living  constantly  increasing  and  salaries 
stationary  or  diminishing,  the  outlook  becomes  too  forbidding, 
and  so  good  men  are  debarred  from  entering,  while  the  majority 
of  those  who  enter  take  the  first  opportunity  to  withdraw.  Thus 
men  are  constantly  leaving,  and  a  diminishing  number  replaes 
them. 

While  a  woman,  as  a  rule,  enters  with  somewhat  different 
motives,  she  has  no  intention  of  making  it  her  lifewotk.  Her 
destiny  is  naturally  and  properly  otherwise,  and,  looking  upon  the 
work  as  transitory,  sooner  or  later  retires. 

Thus,  in  a  calling  where  experience  is  a  vital  feature,  we  find 
the  average  length  of  the  teacher's  ser\ace  but  a  few  years,  and 
very  much  shorter  than  that  in  any  other  calling  where  special 
training  is  essential. 

This  constant  movement  out  of  the  ranks  involves  a  constant 
inflow  of  recruits,  resulting,  to  a  wide  extent,  in  a  degree  of 
immaturity,  inexperience,  and  lack  of  permanence,  not  only  dis- 
astrous to  teaching,  but  highly  injurious  to  the  schools. 

Teachers,  then,  are  constantly  leaving.  Why  ?  Because,  as 
has  been  said,  they  are  poorly  paid.  But  why '  are  they  poorly 
paid  ?     Various  reasons  have  been  assigned. 

Permit  me  to  point  out  what,  to  me,  seems  the  initial  cause  of 
the  trouble.  It  is  by  no  means  new,  bul  if  true,  it  cannot  be  too 
frequently  iterated  or  too  strongly  emphasized.  It  is  this :  The 
law  assumes  that  the  teacher  may  be  sufficiently  qualified  for  his 
work  at  the  age  of  18,  that  is,  that  he  possesses  the  maturity  and 
preparation  necessary  for  all  the  duties  embraced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school,  three  years  before  he  is  eligible  to  perform  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  or  before  he  can  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
any  of  the  other  professions.  This,  assuredly,  is  a  large  assump- 
tion. Observe  how  it  works  out.  The  non-professional  prepara- 
tion for  teachers  coincides,  to  a  large  extent,  with  matriculation 
into  other  professions.     The  aspirant  for  law,  medicine,  divinity, 
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etc.,  finds  that  this  fits  in  with  his  desire  to  "  work  his  passage'' 
along  the  course  ending  in  entrance  to  his  profession.  As  an 
incident  in  this  course,  he  teaches  a  few  years.  Why  should 
he  not  ?  The  Regulations  offer  no  barrier,  but  rather  encourage 
it.  And  so  he  has  gained  more  maturity  and  some  cash,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  complete  his  course.  It  may  be,  though, 
that  our  recruit  may  not  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future. 
The  door  being  wide  open,  he  may  merely  have  stumbled  in  for 
temporary  shelter,  ''  till  something  turns  up."  A  little  experi- 
ence awakens  him,  and  he  finds  that  business  of  some  kind — it 
may  be  life  insurance — allures  him.  He,  too,  has  acquired  some 
experience  and  maturity,  which,  though  quite  unnecessary  in 
teaching,  are  indispensable  in  his  new  sphere. 

If  a  woman,  she  may  not  be  too  proud  to  "  drop  in  for  a  while," 
where,  of  course,  the  atmosphere,  though  not  financially  bracing, 
must  at  least  be  morally  respectable. 

Thus,  with  a  wide-open  door,  candidates  with  various  aims 
crowd  in,  few  with  any  serious  intention  of  remaining,  and  do 
so,  to  a  large  extent,  because  of  .the  wide-open  door. 

ISTow,  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  important  work  is  by  law 
or  practice  entrusted  to  minors,  and  that  teaching  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  avenue  leading  to  so  many  other  different  callings, 
is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask,  "  Does  this  make  for  the  public  weal?" 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  is  very  discouraging  to  teachers. 
AVe  can  claim  no  special  privileges  which  would  conflict  with  the 
general  interests,  but  as  the  conditions  here  described  are  not  only 
not  in  the  general  interest,  but  inimical  thereto,  it  is  open  to  our 
legislature,  and  incumbent  upon  it,  to  provide  a  remedy. 

What  this  remedy  should  be  is  a  question  about  which  there 
may  be  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  but  it  should,  in  my 
judgment  embrace:  (1)  Greater  maturity  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  before  entering  the  work;  (2)  greater  preparation,  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional,  before  he  is  licensed  to  teach,  and 
(8)    a  certainty  of  greater  reward  for  his  work. 

For  reasons  already  suggested  none  should  be  .|^rmitted  to 
take  charge  of  a  scli(X>l  before  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Regarding 
the  preparation  for  the  work,  candidates  do  not  take  the  time 
necessary  to  secure  the  non-professional  culture  which  should 
invariably  be  one  of  the  "  ear-marks  "  of  the  profession.  While 
the  course  prescribed  in  our  Collegiate  Institutes  is  well  adapted 
14 
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to  this  purpose,  too  few,  in  the  hurry  to  get  a  certificate,  go  be ytnid 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Regulations.  The  course  is 
arranged,  when  completed,  to  cover  a  wide  range  in  language, 
science,  and  mathematics,  and  requires  for  its  thorough  comple- 
tion a  period  ranging  from  five  to  seven  years,  according  to  tlie 
age  and  previous  training  of  the  student.  So,  also,  the  profes- 
sional part  of  the  preparation  should  be  given  more  time,  and 
should  provide  much  greater  opportunity  for  practical  teaching. 
A  two  years'  course,  at  least,  should  be  the  minimum  of  time 
prescribed  for  this.  ISTo  teacher  should  be  permitted  to  take  full 
control  of  a  school  before  the  completion  of  his  professional  course. 
The  preparation  thus  indicated  would  occupy  the  time  between 
the  age  of  the  average  entrance  candidate  and  the  time  when  he 
would  attain  his  majority,  or  when  he  should  be  permitted  to  try 
his  '^  prentice  hand  "  at  "  character  building."  Such  prepara- 
tion would  tend  to  remove  all  ground  for  the  suspicion — which 
too  often  attaches  to  teachers — of  literary  and  professional  crude- 
ness,  and  which  is  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  haste  and 
lack  of  opjwrtunity  in  the  methods  that  now  prevail. 

Our  schools  would  then  be  in  charge  of  teachers  who  at  the 
outset  would  possess  a  literary  and  professional  training  more 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  teacher's  work, 
and  possibly,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  pro- 
fessions. But  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  ask,  "  What  are  the  induce- 
ments in  teaching  which  should  warrant  such  an  outlay  in  time 
and  money  ?"  None,  under  present  conditions,  save  a  love  for 
the  work,  stimulated  by  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Granted,  how- 
ever, that  this  preparation  were  fixed  as  the  minimum  for 
entrance  to  teaching,  would,  it  not  be  incumbent  on  the  State  to 
so  modify  the  school  law  as  to  insure  at  least  a  decent  livelihood 
to  the  teacher  ? 

But  hoAV  can  the  State  do  this? 

Our  legislature  is  empowered  by  the  B.  JST.  A.  Act  to  enact, 
repeal,  or  amend  laws  relating  to  Public  School  education.  ]^early 
fifty  years  ago  our  schools  were  not  free.  Taxes  were  not  levied,  as 
now,  on  the  public,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  Those 
who  wished  their  children  educated,  paid  for  it;  others  were 
exempt.  But  it  was  felt  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  that 
education  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the   State,   and  the 
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public,  irrespective  of  any  personal  interest,  were  compelled  to 
pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools,  or  Common 
Schools,  as  then  called.  This  was  not  all.  Education  was  now 
free.  To  produce  the  desired  result  it  should  be  compulsory,  and 
so  it  became,  with  the  schools  kept  open  throughout  the  year. 

This  brief  retrospect  suggests  the  gradual  advance  in  educa- 
tional legislation  and  the  radical  difference  between  the  old  con- 
ditions and  the  new,  which  involved  not  only  free  education,  but 
compulsory  support,  as  well  as  compulsory  attendance.  But -this 
belongs  to  a  time  now  past,  and  the  only  important  work  done 
for  the  Public  Schools  since  was  the  establishment  of  Model 
Schools,  with  some  improvement  in  the  certification  of  teachers 
in  1871.  Since  the  latter  period,  the  trend  of  legislation  has  been 
rather  in  the  direction  of  fostering  an  over-supply  of  teachers, 
and  catering  to  the  desire  of  so  many  of  the  rural  schools  for 
cheap  education.  While  this  may  not  have  been  the  intent,  it  is 
certain  that  the  period  referred  to  has  done  nothing  of  import- 
ance for  the  Public  Schools,  but  it  has  aggTavated  the  want  of 
permanence  and  inexperience  fonnerly  existing. 

If  we  recognize  that  education  is  vitally  necessary  for  the 
State,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  bear  the  burdens  entailed  in 
maintaining  efficient  and  well-conducted  schools.  We  have 
established  tlie  principle  that  the  State  must  pay  for  the  support 
of  the  schools;  why  not  go  a  step  further  in  the  same  direction, 
and  say  that  it  must  pay  adequately  for  it,  or  in  some  measure 
approaching  this  ? 

What  has  been  said  applies  more  particularly  to  tlie  rural 
schools,  where  the  conditions  complained  of  are  more  flagrantly 
noticeable,  but  any  improvement  of  conditions  there  will  con- 
tribute to  the  Avelfare  of  the  schools  generally. 

It  has  been  suggested — and  the  time  seems  now  favorable  for 
the  consideration  of  the  suggestion — that  a  minimum  salary  be 
fixed  by  law  for  all  schools.  Doubtless  there  would  be  objections 
to  this,  as  there  was  to  free  education.  But  free  education  does 
not  mean  cheap  education,  and  the  argument  for  adequate  sup- 
port for  education  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  free  educa- 
tion. Once  we  concede  the  necessity  for  free  public  education, 
tliis  logically  implies  that  it  be  adequate,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  see  that  it  is. 
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A  minimum  salary  could  be  fixed  at  a  figure  wliicli  could  cause 
no  real  grievance,  even  to  the  weakest  schools.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  sufficient.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  country 
schools  is  the  inequality  in  the  sizes  of  the  school  sections.  Some 
are  as  low,  or  ever  lower  than  three  thousand  acres  in  area,  others 
as  high  as  five  thousand  acres,  and  this  in  the  same  township.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  the  smaller  section  pays  more  for  the 
isupport  of  the  school  than  the  larger.  Would  it  not  be  well,  in 
addition  to  fixing  a  minimum  for  all  schools,  to  fix  a  scale  of 
increase  proportioned  to  the  acreage  and  value  of  the  property  in 
each  section  ? 

This  much  for  what  may  reasonably  be  demanded  for  increased 
local  support. 

To  stimulate  local  effort,  the  legislature  should  increase  largely 
its  present  annual  grant  to  the  Public  Schools.  This  grant  should 
be  made  on  a  broader  basis  than  that  of  mere  attendance,  and 
should  include,  among  other  things,  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
in  the  school  (regardless  of  entrance  or  other  examinations)  and 
the  equipments  of  the  school.  This  has  worked  well  in  the  case 
of  the  High  Schools.  Why  should  it  not  be  tried  in  the  Public 
Schools  ?  The  local  inspector  would  be  in  a  position  to  divide 
the  grant  equitably  among  the  schools  of  his  district.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  were  measures  such  as  these  applied  the  effect 
would  be  to  revolutionize  the  interest  now  taken  in  the  schools, 
and  to  enhance  in  a  large  degree  the  character  of  the  work  done 
therein ;  and  while  doing  this  it  would  close,  or  tend  to  close,  at 
the  entrance,  the  well-beaten  path  along  which  so  many  aspirants 
to  other  callings  turn,  as  a  temporary  shelter,  on  the  journey 
towards  the  goal  of  their  ambition. 

To  the  men  and  women  who  would  make  teaching  their  final 
choice,  it  would  open  a  brighter  prosjoect,  and  give  assurance  of 
greater  permanence  and  better  rewards.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  hope  that  it  would  ever  become  the  road  to  wealth,  and  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  education  that  it  should,  but  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  would  not,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  teacher's  career,  link  together  "  old  age  and  poverty." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  move : 

1.  That  an  educational  campaign  be  organized,  conducted  by 
the  teaching  fraternity,  setting  forth  the  desiral>ility  of  more  com- 
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plete  preparation  and  greater  permanency  for  the  teacher's  work, 
of  better  pay  for  all  teachers,  and  of  having  and  retaining  a 
greater  proportion  of  male  teachers. 

2.  With  a  view  to  securing  the  conditions  stated  in  the  fore- 
going resolution,  l^islation  should  be  asked  to  fix  the  comple- 
tion of  the  present  High  School  course  as  tlie  minimum  non-pro- 
fessional standard  for  admission  to  professional  training,  and  to 
extend  the  time  for  professional  training  to  two  years. 

3.  That  teachers  now  engaged  in  the  work  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  senior  leaving  examination  in  groups  of 
two  or  more  subjects  till  completed. 

4.  That  no  teacher  be  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  school  before 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

5.  That  the  legislature  apportion  annually  a  larger  sum  than 
is  now  granted  to  the  Public  Schools,  and  that  the  basis  for  dis- 
tribution include,  among  other  things,  the  equipment  of  the  school 
and  the  character  of  the  work  done. 

6.  That  a  minimum  salary  be  fixed  for  all  schools,  and  that  in 
rural  schools  a  scale  of  increase  be  arranged  which  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  ratable  property  in  each  section. 
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KINDERGARTENS  IN   ONTARIO. 
Miss  Maud  Lyon. 

This  is  the  forty-fourth  annual  convention  of  teachers  in 
Ontario,  and  in  this  Kindergai*ten  Section  we  assemble  once  more 
with  the  hope  of  giving  or  gaining  help  from  one  another. 

The  experiences  of  kindergarten  teachers  are  tlie  same,  yeti 
widely  different,  as  each  district  has  its  own  style  of  life,  each 
class  of  children  presents  its  own  problems  to  the  educator. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  convention  will  awaken  more  interest  in 
our  work,  for  without  interest  there  is  no  success,  no  activity,  no 
life,  but  deadly  monotony,  which  saps  the  power  of  advancement; 
it  is  doing,  developing,  and  advancing  that  makes  the  ideal  teacher. 

One  of  the  means  of  advancement  for  kindergarten  teachers  is 
the  uniting  into  Eroebel  Societies,  which  meet  each  month  for 
the  sake  of  mutual  improvement.  The  subjects  taken  up  are  child 
study,  nature  study,  art  work,  study  of  literature,  or  practical  dis- 
cussion of  songs,  games,  stories,  and  construction  work.  From  such 
reports  as  we  have  had  from  the  Froebel  Societies  we  may  surely 
gauge  the  abilities  of  the  Ontario  kindergartner,  and  feel  that  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  little  children  is  advancing. 

This  feeling  has  been  strengthened  by  the  meeting  in  Toront<), 
the  educational  centre  of  Ontario,  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union.  Bringing  home  to  us  the  meaning  of  union  in  its 
broader  sense,  we  see  that  such  a  meeting  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  many  Froebel  Societies  into  a  national  society,  and 
the  expansion  of  national  societies  into  an  international  society. 

To  return  to  the  work  in  Ontario,  a  new  Regulation  has  lately 
come  into  force.  Power  has  been  given  to  a  director,  who  trains 
a  student,  in  conjunction  with  the  insj^ector,  to  control  the  exam- 
inations. The  future  teacher  will  show  in  her  work  whether  or 
not  the  director  of  to-day  has  used  the  privilege  rightly;  it  is  a 
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matter  in  which  I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion,  namely: 
There  should  be  some  co-operation  of  ideas  for  the  final  papers ; 
could  we  not  in  some  way  maintain  the  connection  we  have 
hitherto  had  in  facing  one  set  of  papers  in  June  ? 

I  have  endeavored  to  mention  some  of  the  interests  in  an  active 
kindergartner's  life  with  the  hope  that  a  review  of  Provincial  work 
may  help  us  to  realize  where  we  stand,  and  in  order  to  remind 
you  that  the  task  of  educating  little  children  requires  breadth 
of  knowledge,  unbounded  energy,  patience,  love,  and  sympathy. 
How  much  of  this  there  is  in  the  world  after  all,  when  we  think 
of  the  work  of  education  going  on  in  some  form  in  every  part  of 
the  universe,  and  because  this  activity  is  universal,  meetings 
such  as  these  have  been  found  helpful  in  bringing  to  view  indi- 
vidual efforts  and  comparison  of  results. 
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MATEBIAL   FOR    OCCUPATIONS   IN   THE 
KINDER  GARTEN. 

Miss  Agxes  Mackenzie,  Lokdox. 

The  subject  of  material  for  occupations  is  one  of  great  interest 
just  now,  and  we  bave  been  much  helped  by  the  discussion  and 
exhibit  of  work  at  the  International  Kindergarten  Union.  There 
are  great  differences  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  method,  though 
the  principles  underlying  the  work  may  be  the  same. 

In  Canada,  thus  far,  we  have  used  the  regular  Froebel 
material,  and  yet,  I  am  sure,  we  do  not  think  that  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  its  possibilities.  The  principal  tiling  we  want  to  find 
out  is  this.  Are  we  limiting  the  kindergarten  by  sticking  so 
closely  to  this  material,  or  would  there  be  better  development  for 
the  child  if  we  introduced  outside  material  ? 

Let  us  first  find  out  what  Froebel  says  about  the  object  of  his 
occupations,  the  necessities  demanded  of  them  for  the  most  per- 
fect development  of  the  child.  In  discussing  the  training  of 
children  and  students,  Froebel  spoke  in  this  way  of  the  occupa- 
tions :  "  Such  a  course  of  training  and  occupations  for  children 
answering  to  the  laws  of  development  and  the  laws  of  life  demand 
a  thoroughly  expressive  medium  in  the  shape  of  materials  for 
these  occupations  and  games  for  the  child ;  therefore,  to  meet  this 
want  I  arranged  a  series  of  play  materials,"  which  we  call  now 
gifts  and  occupations. 

"  These  games  collectively  form  a  series  in  bringing  out  every 
phase  and  side  of  the  child's  life,"  and  "  the  varied  little  occupa- 
tions, or  handicrafts,  in  various  materials  must  bear  the  same 
causal  connection  with  the  games  as  the  fruit  bears  to  its  flower, 
expressing  all  possible  grades  of  the  child's  development.  The 
child,  exercising  its  own  spontaneous  activity  through  these 
handicrafts,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  common  facts  of 
life  is  carried  forward  in  the  path  of  education  as  a  firmly  com- 
pact, vigorous,  complete  unity." 

In  the  "Education  of  Man,"  he  savs:  "God  created  man  in 
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his  own  image ;  therefore,  man  should  create,  and  bring  forth  like 
God;  His  spirit  should  hover  over  the  shapeless  and  move  it  tliat 
it  may  take  shape  and  form,  and  distinct  being  and  life  of  its 
own."  ''  This  is  the  high  meaning,  the  deep  significance,  the 
great  purpose  of  work  and  industry  of  productive  and  creative 
activity."  A  child  would  know  the  innate  nature  of  objects, 
therefore  he  experiments  with  them,  thus  tinding  out  their 
qualities."  So,  too,  with  work.  *'  He  sees  the  older  members  of 
the  family  producing  something,  and  he  would  like  to  represent 
what  he  sees,  changing  from  mere  activity  into  creative  activity, 
and  he  should  have  suitable  means  for  this  new  development  if 
he  is  to  become  an  active,  energetic,  powerful  man."  In  giving 
a  summing  up  of  the  necessities  of  a  good  edtication,  among  other 
things  he  says :  '^  There  should  be  exercises  in  systematic,  cor- 
poreal representation  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
Here  are  included  representation  by  means  of  more  or  less  pre- 
pared material  (building  blocks,  paper,  cardboard,  woodwork, 
etc.),  as  well  as  modeling  with  plastic  material,  and  drawing 
and  coloring." 

"  These  occupations  simply  have  the  purpose  to  secure  in  the 
young  human  being  all-sided  development  and  unfolding  of  his 
nature,  because  they  furnish  in  a  general  way  the  food  so  neces- 
sary for  mental  growth.  They  are  the  ether  in  which  his  spirit 
breathes  and  lives,  in  order  to  gain  strength  and  scope,  inasmuch 
as  the  mental  tendencies  which  God  has  given  him  will  necessarily 
appear  in  great  variety,  and  must  be  met  and  fostered  in  a  cor- 
responding variety  of  Avay." 

The  only  classification  that  Froebel  insists  on  is  that  the 
material  must  represent  solids,  surfaces,  lines  and  points. 

Froebel's  organized  series  of  occupation';;  differ  from  the 
miscellaneous  ones  in  that  they  represent  the  universal,  typical 
work  of  mankind,  therefore  satisfy  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
child  and  fulfil  the  demand^;  of  the  developing  mental  powers. 
Any  work  which  Avill  satisfy  these  demand?  may  be  used  with 
profit. 

The  great  aim  is  to  develop  self-activity  and  power. 

Tn  Mrs.  Hegner's  article  on  home  activities  in  the  April 
magazine,  the  introduction  of  many  outside  materials  is  snoken 
of.  and  in  my  visits  t-o  her  kindergarten  T  saw  them  successfully 
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used.  Por  example,  one  class  was  painting  a  doll's  house,  an- 
other weaving  a  rug  for  it,  another  painting  wall-paper,  etc.  All 
the  activities  centre  round  one  common  object  of  interest. 

In  work  of  this  kind  there  is  a  motive  underlying  all,  which  is 
sometimes  lacking  (though  it  need  not  be)  in  our  ordinary  occu- 
pations, i.e.,  that  of  loving  service.  I  feel  that  the  highest  results 
ai'e  attained  when  something  is  made  for  somebody. 

In  providing  material  for  work  Ave  must  regard  the  child's 
power  of  handling.  We  want  the  hand  to  be  neat,  accurate, 
strong,  and  skilful. 

The  eye  should  be  considered,  too;  there  should  be  color,  pro- 
portion, and  exactness. 

It  must  be  plastic  enough  to  give  the  adequate  means  for  the 
expression  of  any  crude  thought,  and  it  should  form  a  graded 
series  from  simple  to  complex. 

In  regard  to  the  material  used,  we  can  find  a  great  deal  just 
about  us.  In  an  article  by  Miss  Blow,  in  the  magazine,  a  few 
years  ago,  she  gives  a  series  of  objects  made  from  nature  material 
which  give  great  joy  to  children.  ISTot  long  ago,  in  a  class  com- 
posed of  students  from  many  training  schools,  a  question  relating 
to  outside  material  was  asked,  and  this  is  the  partial  list  of 
material,  and  things  made  from  it,  that  was  given: 

1.  Wood — boards,  shingles,  boxes,  spools,  tooth-picks,  button 
moulds,  blocks,  etc. 

2.  Cloth — felt,  wool,  cotton,  etc. 

3.  Paper — tissue,  wall,  blotting,  pictures,  cardboard,  lx)xes, 
etc. 

4.  N"ature — Seeds,  leaves,  shells,  grasses,  cones,  flowers,  nuts, 
bark,  burrs,  pods,  vegetables,  stones,  sand,  clay,  etc. 

And  with  these  were  made  all  kinds  of  dolls'  houses,  furniture, 
dolls  themselves,  strings  for  necklaces,  etc. ;  dishes,  boats,  frames, 
rugs,  animals,  waggons  and  carts,  utensils  and  tools,  baskets,  tops, 
balls,  dresses,  curtains,  and  fancy  things  for  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Thanksgiving.  In  some  classes  these  things  are  substituted 
for  Froebel  material,  while  in  others  they  are  used  occasionally, 
as  the  work  seems  to  demand. 

As  far  as  I  have  seen  and  know,  I  believe  we  should  use  them 
in  addition  to  the  other  material  to  emphasize  some  particular 
phase  of  work;  for  instance,  weaving  should  be  done  with  slats. 
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paper,  cloth,  reeds,  raphia,  grass,  etc.,  iu  order  to  give  to  the  child 
.the  broadest  idea  of  weaving. 

If  we  remember  one  or  two  points,  that  the  occupations  should 
be  "  a  thoroughly  expressive  medium,  answering  to  the  laws  of 
life,  and  the  laws  of  development " ;  "  should  be  connected  with 
games  as  fruit  is  with  flowers  " ;  should  be  a  means  of  expressing 
loving  service  to  some  one;  should  develop  power  and  self-activity ; 
should  be  the  expression  of  child's  own  thought;  they  should  lead 
to  "  self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control,"  we  canot  go  far 
wrono;. 
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GREEK  AND   GRvECO-ROMAN  PAINTING. 
A.  CareutherSj  M.A.,  Torois^to. 

Before  dealing  with  the  subject  proper,  the  lecturer  gave  ex- 
pression to  some  views  on  art  in  general.  He  contrasted  the  G-reek 
love  of  the  beautiful  with  the  modern  trend  towards  extreme 
utilitarianism.  In  our  eager  pursuit  of  the  practical  we  seem 
to  forget  that  goodness,  beauty,  and  utility  are  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  one  another,  that  they 

"Are  three  sisters 
That  doat  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man 
Living  together  under  the  same  roof 
And  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears." 

Mr.  Carruthers  referred  to  the  two  leading  principles  of  Greek 
art — indeed  of  all  true  art — harmony  or  proportion,  and  ideali- 
zation by  selection,  and  illustrated  this  point  by  quotations  from 
classical  writers. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Greeks  conceived  of  a  harmony  of 
outward  form  and  inward  spirit,  the  wens  pulchra  in  corpore 
pndchro,  whereas  the  Christian  is  (or,  at  least,  was)  taught  to 
look  upon  the  body  as  something  quite  distinct  from  the  spirit, 
indeed  as  the  foe,  the  snare  and  the  prison  of  the  soul.  The  lec- 
turer showed  that  the  educated  Greeks  laid  special  stress  on  the 
influence  of  beautiful  environment  on  the  tender  minds  of  chil- 
dren, an  influence  that  directed  their  steps  aright  until  reason. 
arrived  to  be.  their  permanent  guide.  Mr.  Carruthers,  in  this 
connection,  alluded  to  the  splendid  work  of  the  kindergartners, 
both  in  inspiring  the  little  ones  with  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
in  leading  public  opinion  along  these  lines.  Therein  they  were 
showing  the  true  Platonic  spirit. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the 
art  of  painting  had  scarcely  a  separate  existence;  rather  was  it 
the  handmaid  of  sculpture  and  architecture. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  and  technical  processes:  of  the 
painter's  art,  for  portrait  painting,  and  in  early  time,  for  other 
classes  of  painting  as  well,  the  Greeks  made  use  of  what  is  called 
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the  "  encaustic "  method,  in  which  they  used  colors  mixed  in 
melted  beeswax,  kept  hot  during  the  process.  For  wall  decora- 
tion and  scene  painting  they  used  what  is  called  '"  tempera/'  a 
pigment  mixed  with  a  medium  soluble  in  water,  as  distinguished 
from  oil-colors.  Oil  painting,  as  we  understand  the  term,  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  in  ancient  times. 

The  great  majority  of  ancient  pictures  remaining  to  our  day 
consists  of  mural  decorations,  some  few  of  very  early  date,  hav- 
ing been  found  at  Liryus  and  Mycenas  in  Southern  Greece,  and 
at  Croesus  in  Crete,  and  numerous  later  ones  at  Home,  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii.  These  latter  were  executed  in  true  fresco, 
that  is,  in  water  colors  upon  the  moist  stucco  of  a  freshly  plas- 
tered surface.  The  thickness  of  the  plastering  in  Pompeian  houses 
varies  from  two  to  three  inches. 

Mr.  Carruthers  enumerated  and  distinguished  the  four  dif- 
ferent styles  of  Pompeian  mural  decoration — styles  not,  of  course, 
confined  to  Pompeii — that  prevailed  at  different  periods.  These 
were  the  Incrustation,  the  Architectural,  the  Ornate,  and  the 
Intricate  styles.  Most  of  the  excavated  dwellings  were  done  in 
the  last-named  style,  as  the  houses  were  rebuilt  between  the  date 
of  the  great  earthquake,  63  A.D.,  and  the  final  destruction  of  the 
city  in  A.D.  79. 

The  lecturer  then  described  the  different  methods  of  narration 
adopted  in  painting,  distinguishing  (a)  the  isolated  or  momentary 
method  which  the  Greeks  made  their  own,  and  which  is  the  one 
exclusively  in  vogue  in  modern  times;  (6)  the  complementary 
method  which  had  its  origin  in  the  East,  and  which  aimed  at  the 
complete  expression  of  everything  before  or  after  the  central 
event,  or  that  concerns  the  subject-matter,  the  chief  figure  appear- 
ing but  once,  and  (c)  the  continuous  method  (adopted  mainly  by 
the  Romans),  where  the  chief  characters  appear  to  us  more  than 
once  in  the  same  picture  under  different  circumstances,  and  in 
the  performance  of  different  actions,  some  of  which  are  supposed 
to  be  separated  by  considerable  intervals.  Brief  reference  was 
then  made  by  the  lecturer  to  Greek  portrait  painting,  the  prin- 
cipal specimens  of  which  were  discovered  in  the  Fayoum,  a  dis- 
trict in  Upper  Egypt,  and  to  mosaics  which  were  a  very  im]X)rtant 
l>ranch  of  ancient  art. 

The  lecture  w\as  illustrated  by  more  than  a  hundred  lantern 
slides,  many  of  them  in  colors. 
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THE    NEW    CUBBICULUM. 
J.  W,  Plewes. 

The  utilitarian  and  disciplinary  value  of  nature  study  and 
manual  training  are  undisputed,  but  of  the  new  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  pupil's  nature  receives  its 
chief  developiuent  from  that  division  styled  ''  Art." 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  why  "  Art "  is  a  part  of  the  uew 
course  of  study.  Let  it  suffice  that  the  new  work  was  placed  there 
because,  after  careful  consideration,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  do 
so.  is^either  do  I  propose  to  discuss  how  best  to  present  the  sub- 
ject to  school  pupils.  Furthermore,  '*  Art "  is  not  my  hobby. 
I  look  upon  it  as  an  innovation  which  must  be  of  no  value  unless 
the  Model  School  masters  prepare  the  student  teachers  to  do  the 
work. 

It  is  only  through  the  agency  of  the  Model  Schools  that  the 
new  curriculum  can  ever  become  a  living  reality.  But  one-third 
of  our  teachers  ever  enter  a  ]N"ormal  School,  and  those  who  do 
require  instruction  for  their  two  or  three  first  years  before 
attending  ISTormal. 

Consequently,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  outline  of 
what  I  consider  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  the  young 
teacher  will  be  enabled  to  even  begin  to  accomplish  what  is  now 
required. 

The  curriculum  is  the  first  guide.  Have  each  student  pro- 
cure a  copy  and  thoroughly  analyze  it.  The  length  of  the  term 
is  also  a  great  factor.  With  but  fourteen  weeks  in  the  term,  we 
cannot  expect  to  take  for  art  work  more  than  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  per  day  for  six  weeks.  Following  is  a  list  of  what  work 
each  student  should  be  required  to  do: 

1.  Freehand  draAving  with  pencil,  crayon  or  ink. 

2.  Brush  and  ink  work — one,  two,  and  three  values. 
^.  Decoration  and   patterns,  with  bnT^h  and   pencil. 
4.   Geometrical   forms   and  borders. 
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5.  Perspective. 

G.  Decoration  of  cardboard  models  and  geometrical  drawings. 

7.  Water  colors — ten  lessons  on  washes,  mixing  colors,  color- 
chart,  how  to  keep  box,  brushes,  water,  etc. 

8.  To  paint  fruits,  Howers,  insects,  etc. ;  landscapes,  trees, 
grass,  sky,  water,  rocks  and  composition, 

0.  Clay  modeling:  (1)  How  and  where  to  get  and  keep  clay; 
(2)   patterns  and  design;  (3)  modelS|from  nature. 

10.  How  to  study  pictures ;  how  to  teach  pictures  to  class ;  what 
pictures  are  best. 

11.  The  lives  of  great  artists.  Have  each  student  prepare  for 
a  talk  to  a  class  at  least  one  artist,  such  as  Michelangelo,  Cor- 
regio,  Landseer,  Troyon,  etc. 

12.  How  to  co-relate  picture  study  with  history,  geography, 
nature  study  and  composition,  Perry  and  Cosmos  pictures. 

13.  The  history  of  art:  talks  by  principal  or  assistants. 

14.  How  to  decorate  a  school-room — color  schemes,  arrange- 
ment of  pictures,  etc. 

15.  Blackboard  sketching  (chalk  and  charcoal) — how  to 
decorate  with  sketches,  calendars,  nature  study  records,  borders, 
Easter,   Christmas.  Thanksgiving  designs. 

16.  How  to  give  a  chalk  talk. 

IT.  What  material  is  best;  how  and  where  to  get  it, 
IS.  Outdoor  sketching. 
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WHAT  CAN  THE  NORMAL  AND  MODEL  SCHOOLS  DO 

FOB  THE  STUDENT-TEACHERS  BY  WAY  OF 

ASSISTING  THEM  IN  CARRYING  OUT 

THE  AMENDED  PROGRAMME? 

W.  II.  Elliott,  B.A. 

In  discussing  the  question  it  was  thought  advisable  to  direct 
your  attention  only  to  those  portions  of  the  new  programme  of 
studies  which  have  been  recently  added  and  given  a  prominent 
2>lace  therein,  viz.,  Mature  Study  and  Art. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  treat  the  question  in  relation  to  nature 
study,  and  my  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  the  topic  is  that  train- 
ing schools  can  assist  the  student  teachers  in  the  effective  carry- 
ing out  of  the  programme  in  nature  study  by : 
•  1.   Giving  them  the  proper  view-point. 

2.  Adding  to  their  knowledge,  to  some  extent,  where  it  is 
deficient. 

3.  Suggesting  correct  methods. 

4.  Mapping  out  a  course  suitable  to  different  seasons  and 
grades. 

5.  Giving  them  inspiration  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
work. 

"  The  heart  of  education,  as  of  life  itself,  is  purpose.  Through 
the  maze  of  infinite  variety  in  form  and  structure  and  action  that 
nature  presents  to  the  student  on  every  side,  the  only  thing  that 
can  hold  him  to  definite  lines,  with  patience,  persistence  and' 
continuity  enough  to  make  his  work  amount  to  something  is 
purpose."  Hence,  in  order  either  to  intelligently  select  materials 
for  a  successful  course,  or  to  properly  present  and  correlate  these 
through  method,  we  need,  at  every  step,  to  have  the  pur])ose  oi 
nature  study  clearly  before  us. 

The  selection  of  that  point  of  view  which  is  at  once  adaptable 
to  the  genius  of  the  child  and  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter, 
and  which,  when  projierly  carried  out.  will  result  in  the  richest 
benefit  to  the  child,  is  no  easy  matter.  This  is  evidenced  by  ch"^ 
fact  that,  even  at  the  present  time,  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion    among   nature   writers    as    to   what   the   controlHns:   aim 
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should  be;  while  the  concrete  practice  of  teachers  points  to  any- 
thing but  agreement. 

Some  view  nature  study  from  the  purely  intellectual  stand- 
point. Knowledge  is  the  aim,  and  this  is  attained  in  one  of  two 
ways,  according  to  the  equipment  of  the  teacher.  In  the  one 
case  the  child  is  plied  with  information  from  books.  In  the 
other  it  is  treated  to  a  series  of  science  lessons  on  plants,  birds, 
rocks  and  insects. 

In  either  case  the  natural  tendencies  and  interests  of  the 
child  are  ignored;  the  work  in  consequence  becomes  uninterest- 
ing, and  j>ersonal  investigation  by  the  pupil  ceases  with  his 
school  days. 

This  condition  of  things  is  due  solely  to  a  viewpoint  which 
emphasizes   subject-matter   and  ignores  the  child. 

Nature  study  has  its  emotional  side,  and  any  viewpoint  which 
disregards  this  is  too  low  from  which  to  see,  much  less  realize, 
the  possibilities  inherent  in  this  department  of  work.  At  first 
the  interest  in  nature  study  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  this 
attitude  should  always  be  fostered.  When  the  interest  has  passed 
from  the  heart  to  the  head,  nature  study  has  passed  into  science. 

It  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  evolution  of  the  race  that 
we  are  coming  more  into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  objects 
of  the  external  world.  The  happiest  lives  are  those  which  have 
the  greatest  number  of  points  of  contact  with  the  external  world 
and  which  have  the  deepest  feeling  and  sympathy  for  everything 
that  is.  The  best  thing  in  life  is  sentiment,  and  the  best  senti- 
ment is  that  which  is  born  of  the  most  accurate  knowledge.  The 
purpose  of  nature  study  is  to  widen  the  horizon  of  the  child  and 
to  multiply  his  points  of  conscious,  sympathetic  contact  with 
his  environment. 

ISTature  study,  then,  defined  in  terms  of  its  purpose,  is,  in  the 
words  of  Baily,  "  seeing  what  one  looks  at  and  drawing  proper 
conclusions  from  what  one  sees,  and  thereby  the  learner  comes 
into  personal  relation  and  sympathy  with  the  object."  Nature 
study  is,  then,  resolved  into  nature  sympathy,  but  a  sympathy 
born  of  knowledge. 

It  is,  then,  the  privilege  of  training  schools  to  imbue  teachers 
with  this  view.  If  this  is  accorriplishod,  much  will  be  done  to 
place  nature  study  on  a  firm  basis  and  to  free  it  from  many  of 
the  objectionable  feature^  which  characterize  its  practice  in  our 
scliools. 
15 
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But  it  is  urged  by  teackers  that  the}'  have  not  sufficient  knuwl- 
edge  of  nature's  objects  to  present  them  to  their  pupils  in  a 
proper  manner.  Mucli  less  does  their  knowledge  kindle  in  them 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  work.  This  fact  opens  up  an- 
other opportunity  to  training  schools.  Knowledge  of  nature's 
forms  and  phenomena  mtist  be  built  up  in  the  students.  To  this 
end  the  lecture  method  should  be  introduced.  The  nature  of 
this  work  and  the  extent  to  which  it  must  be  carried  will  depend 
upon  the  status  of  the  class  of  students. 

]^ot withstanding  what  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  this  short- 
cut method  of  giving  specific  information  on  the  subjects  with 
which  nature  study  has  to  deal,  the  fact  remains  that  unless  tlie 
teacher  has  some  knowledge  on  these  points  a  certain  diffidence 
will  manifest  itself,  which  will  materially  hamper  him  in  the 
work.  The  lack  of  knowledge  accounts  for  the  lack  of  interest, 
and  for  the  perplexity  in  which  most  teachers  find  themselves 
when  face  to  face  with  this  department.  Mere  methodology  is 
of  little  use  under  such  a  condition. 

N^ow,  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  training  schools  is  limited, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  information  imparted  must  be  well 
selected,  so  as  to  cover  the  various  fields  of  nature — plants,  rocks, 
soils,  bi-rds,  insects.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  here  as 
substituting  the  lecture  or  telling  method  for  the  more  natural 
method  of  observation  and  inference,  for  all  through  the  course, 
as  I  will  show  later,  the  latter  method  will  have  the  prominent 
place,  the  former  being  but  supplemental. 

Above  all,  the  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  life  and  develop- 
ment. In  plants,  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  and  their 
interdependence,  their  relations  to  soil,  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture, and  the  many  modifications  of  structure  they  put  forth  to 
meet  these  conditions  of  environment.  To  this  should  be  added 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  collect,  preserve  and  mount  plants  for 
reference. 

In  bird  study,  a  general  outline  of  the  relationship  of  birds 
to  other  forms  of  animal  life,  the  adaptation  of  bird  structure  to 
suit  the  various  conditions  of  their  life,  a  general  classification 
of  birds,  based  on  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  economic  relation 
of  birds  to  man. 

In  insect  study,  the  relationship  of  the  insects  to  other  forms 
of  life,   their    strnctural     chnraeteristic=,   their    subdivision    into 
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general  classes,  accordiug  to  structure  aud  life  history,  a  general 
exposition  of  parasitism,  the  relation  of  insects  to  plants  in 
pollination,  and  the  economic  relation  of  insect  life  to  man. 
This  course  should,  at  all  points,  he  illustrated  hy  specimens, 
and  in  the  case  of  insects  the  life  histories  of  selected  individuals 
from  each  class  should  be  detailed. 

A  general  infonnation  course  of  this  kind,  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  specimens  and  carried  on  concurrently  with  the 
course  in  actual  observation,  will  have  the  double  effect  of  inspir- 
ing an  interest  in  these  objects,  and  of  placing  the  teachers  in 
possession  of  a  general  knowledge  which  will  serve  as  a  working 
basis  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  their  schools,  besides  giving 
them  an  intelligent  interest  in  those  things  which  affect  agricul- 
tural life. 

]S^ow,  this  may  seem  a  somewhat  ambitious  undertaking,  but 
I  see  nothing  at  present  that  can  well  replace  it.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  a  condition  that  must  be  alleviated.  To  expect  our 
student  teachers,  in  the  short  time  they  are  with  us,  to  work  out 
the  problems  set  them  in  the  new  curriculum,  through  independ- 
ent observation,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  their  other  work. 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  is  to  impose  upon  them  a  burden  which 
they  cannot  carry.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  information  can 
be  obtained  from  books.  Yes,  to  some  extent,  but  such  books 
are  not  always  in  the  possession  of  our  teachers,  nor  can  xhey  when 
read  take  the  place  of  experience  by  a  man  enthusiastic  in  his 
work. 

To  this  should  be  added  a  course  in  experimental  physics,  lead- 
ing to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  such  natural 
phenomena  as  rain,  snow,  hail,  dew,  winds,  currents,  and  storms. 
This  will  include  lessons  on  expansion  of  solids  and  fluids  by 
heat,  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation,  the  thermometer  and 
the  barometer.  The  simplest  apparatus  should  be  U'^ed,  and  the 
students  should  l>e  encouraged  to  make  their  o"wn. 

My  experience  has  been  that  students  are  not  lacking  so  much 
in  knowledge  of  isolated  facts,  as  in  a  comprehension  of  the 
underlying  principles  in  which  the  separate  facts  are  unified. 
The  aim  in  this  course  should  be  to  search  the  observed  facts  for 
the  central  principle  which  explains  them,  aiul  at  the  same  time 
to  put  the  teacliers  in  a  l)etter  position  to  carry  on  the  work 
objectively  Avith  their  own  pupils. 
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Another  avenue  of  assistance  to  the  student-teacher  is  through 
methodology.  To  contine  the  nature  work  in  our  training 
schools  to  mere  lecturing,  however  well  illustrated,  is  to  per- 
petuate the  very  system  we  are  attempting  to  supplant,  and  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  a  discrediting  of  nature  study  generally. 

The  teacher  is  as  much  in  need  of  correct  methods  in  teach- 
ing nature  work  as  he  is  in  need  of  knowledge,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  paralleling  the  lecture  method  with  that  of  per- 
sonal, independent  observation  and  inference,  rather  than  with 
talks  about  how  to  teach  the  work.  It  is  one  thing  to  lecture  on 
the  correct  method  of  teaching  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  Continent 
of  North  America,  but  it  is  an  entirely  different  thing  to  teach 
those  lessons.  The  students  learn  much  better  how  to  teach 
nature  work  by  seeing  it  taught  than  by  hearing  some  one  tell 
how  it  should  be  taught. 

The  subject  assigned  does  not  include  a  discussion  of  method 
any  further  than  to  establish  the  necessity  of  its  receiving  atten- 
tion in  training  schools ;  but  a  few  words  on  method  in  nature 
study  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Keeping  prominently  in  view  the  child,  his  natural  tendencies 
to  activity,  the  normal  method  of  the  mind's  action  in  develop- 
ing knowledge  and  organizing  faculty,  and  the  main  purpose  of 
the  work  in  this  department,  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
method  at  once  present  themselves,  viz. : 

1.  The  work  should  be  wholly  objective.  The  nature  lesson 
should  not  degenerate  into  an  information  lesson,  in  which  the 
pupil  is  wholly  receptive.  Whether  conducted  within  school  or 
without,  the  pupil  should  work  in  contact  with  nature.  Every 
school-room  lesson  on  objects  within  the  school-room  or  brought 
into  it  should  point  to  nature  outside,  intensifying  the  child's 
desire,  and  increasing  his  power  to  search  nature's  store-house 
for  new  treasures.  It  is  only  by  bringing  the  child  into  direct 
contact  with  the  open  book  of  nature  and  teaching  him  to  inter- 
pret it  intelligently  and  sympatlietically.  that  a  genuine  love  for 
nature  can  become  to  him  a  permanent  possession. 

2.  The  pupil  must  do  the  work,  at  times  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  frequently  without  this  direction.  Direct  personal 
contact  with  nature  will  l>e  followed  by  personal  observation,  and 
this,  in  turn,  ]>v  a  rational  relating  of  the  fact?  observed. 

3.  The  order  of  the  work  should  be:   (l)    Life  and  relation  tc 
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enviromueut ;  (2)  habits  or  fimction;  (3)  structure  and  life 
history;  (-i)  comparison  and  classification,  or  association  and 
generalization,  according  to  the  materials  with  which  they  are 
working.  Mere  form  and  structure  are  uninteresting  to  pupils, 
until  the  life  permeating  that  form  and  functionating  through 
it  gives  it  meaning.  The  form  and  structure  of  plant  or  animal 
are  primary  effects,  the  cause  for  which  is  found  in  adaptation 
to  environment.  Therefore,  logically  and  in  relation  to  the 
fundamental  interests  of  childhood,  the  first  steps  in  nature  study 
should  he  devoted  to  the  observation  of  the  life  and  habits  of 
plants  and  animals.  This  will  be  followed  later  by  a  study  of 
form  and  structure  as  the  output  of  life  in  meeting  with  and 
appropriating  environment.  This,  in  the  higher  classes,  will 
be  followed  by  such  comparison  of  these  forms  as  will  lead  to 
classification.  At  this  point  nature  study  passes  into  pure 
science. 

4.  While  there  should  always  be  a  definite  aim  in  the  work 
and  in  every  lesson,  yet  this  planning  should  never  be  so  rigid 
as  to  prevent  departure  from  it  when  occasion  demands.  Many 
of  the  best  nature  lessons  are  unpremeditated. 

5.  The  pupils  should  be  led,  as  the  years  advance,  to  unify 
their  knowledge  and  thus-  appreciate  the  unity  in  all  things.  All 
creation  is  a  unity  made  up  of  many  and  diverse  parts.  Each 
part  is  intimately  related  to  every  other  part  and  to  the  whole. 
'Not  one  of  these  parts  lives  unto  itself,  but  each  in  its  own  way 
contributes  to  the  end  of  the  whole,  and  Avhat  is  true  of  this 
greatest  unit  is  equally  true  of  each  of  its  component  parts.  The 
plant  performs  the  processes  towards  the  attainment  of  its  life- 
work  only  through  the  harmonious  conjunction  of  roots,  stem, 
and  leaves. 

The  plant,  like  man,  is  engaged  in  the  solution  of  a  life  prob- 
lem, and  in  this  it  assists  itself  through  the  specialization  of  parts 
of  its  organism.  Root,  stem  and  leaf  each  plays  its  part  in  the 
realization  of  this  general  end.  and  takes  unto  itself  such  form 
and  structure  as  most  effectually  contributes  to  this  end. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  plant  is  also  true  of  all  living 
objects  in  nature,  and  nature  study  should,  by  its  method,  lead 
the  students  to  an  appreciation  of  this  unity. 

Tn  the  fourth  place,  training  schools  can  assist  the  stndent- 
teachers  by  mapping  out  a  general  course  in  nature  study  suit- 
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able  to  the  different  seasons.  Tins  will  serve  as  a  guide,  in  a 
general  way,  to  tlie  teacher^  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be 
understood  as  not  being  so  rigid  as  to  destroy  spontaneity  of 
either  pupil  or  teacher.  It  is  true,  the  syllabus  of  nature  work 
outlined  in  the  new  Regulations  will  serve  this  purpose ;  but 
there  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  this  document,  and  before 
it  many  teachers,  who  have  but  a  slight  training,  will  stand  per- 
plexed. What  the  teachers  require,  in  many  cases,  is  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  certain  important  subjects  that  are  but  names. 
For  instance,  we  notice  in  the  syllabus  the  topic,  "  Study  of 
Birds."  iSTow,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  training  schools  to 
specify  what  such  a  topic  includes,  e.g.,  (1)  whether  the  special 
birds  under  observation  are  migrants;  (2)  if  so,  when  they  first 
arrived,  their  size  and  color;  (3)  on  what  they  feed:  seeds, 
insects,  etc.;  (4)  where  generally  found:  on  the  ground,  or  in 
low  bushes,  or  in  trees,  by  water,  or  in  the  uplands;  (5)  where 
and  when  they  build  their  nest,  and  of  what  material,  descrip- 
tion of  eggs,  as  to  number,  size  and  color,  etc. ;  (6)  the  adaptation 
of  beak,  feet,  color,  etc.,  to  its  mode  of  life;  (7)  the  song; 
(8)   their  relation  to  man. 

Such  a  specification  of  the  content  of  subjects,  only  generally 
outlined  in  the  syllabus,  will  greatly  assist  young  teachers  by 
marking  out  the  way  for  them. 

Lastly,  the  training  schools  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  teachei"^ 
by  imparting  to  them  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  work  they 
are  to  undertake.  Pupils  generally  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher.  Tf  nature  study  is  to  l>ecome  a  power  in  our  schools, 
as  I  believe  it  will,  we  must  have  back  of  it  a  band  of  enthusiastic 
Avorkers.     Half-heartedness  will  destroy  it. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  REORGANIZATION 
OF  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

John  Dearness,  M.A.,  London. 

Your  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  Convention  to  obtain 
and  summarize  the  opinions  of  the  Training  School  Teachers  and 
Inspectors  on  the  issues  raised  in  two  papers  on  "  Professional 
Schools,"  I'ead  at  the  April,  1904,  meetinor,  has  the  honor  to  report 
as  follows : 

A  circular  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended,  submitting 
fourteen  questions,  was  drafted  by  the  Committee  and  sent  out  to 
the  Inspectors  and  Training  School  Teachers  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Ward, 
Secretary  of  the  Public  School  Department. 

Responses  have  been  received  from  seventy-three  persons,  and 
so  far  as  possible  summarized.  The  limitations  are  due  to  the 
conditional  nature  of  a  good  many  of  the  answers.  It  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  classify  such  an  answer,  for  example,  as  "  Theo- 
retically,  Yes;  practically,  No." 

The  answers  from  the  Model  School  Principals  were  kept 
separate  from  those  of  the  Inspectors,  and  each  class  was  sub- 
divided into  those  east  of  Toronto  and  those  west  of  that  city. 
Model  School  Principals  are  usually  referred  to  by  the  names  of 
their  towns. 

1. — Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Normal  School  term  has  been  lengthened  to 
one  year,  discuss  whether  the  Model  School  term  should  be  lengthened  from, 
.say,  1st  October  to  1st  June.  Vide  Proceedings  O.  E.  A.,  1904,  pages 
277-8-9,    291. 

Insprctors.  Model  School  Principals. 

Ves.  No.  Yei<.  So. 

W.       E.  W.       E.  W.       E.  W.      E. 

13-1-4=17,       ll-f9  =  20.  134-7  =  20,       5  +  4  =  9. 

Inspectors,  3  majority  against;  Model  School  Principals,  11 
majority  (2  to  1)  in  favor.  A  majority  of  Inspectors  west  of 
Toronto  are  in  favor  of  lengthening ;  those  east,  against  it. 

Some  of  the  conditional  answers  are :  While  salaries  and  certifi- 
cates remain  as  they  are,  give  no  extension  of  term ;  but  lengthen 
the  term  as  proposed  and  make  certificates  permanent.  (Kingston.) 
One  and  a  half  years  sufficient.  Either  half  in  Model  and  one  in 
Normal,  or  vice  versa.  (Summerby.)  Retain  present  term  and 
require  an  annual  examination  for  two  years.  The  talk  on  theory 
is  largely  wasted ;  students  need  more  time  for  practice  and 
application. 

Model  School  entrants  should  observe  for  some  time  in  their 
home  schools,  and  be  subjected  to  an  admission  examination  at  the 
Model.     (Tigert.) 
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Model  Schools  should  close  at  Christmas.  Students  should  be 
distributed  through  the  county  until  June,  and  then  come  up  for 
final  examination.     (Jordan.) 

The  High  Schools  should  do  part  of  the  theoretical  pedagogical 
work  done  in  the  Model  Schools,  and  thereby  leave  more  time  for 
the  practical  work  in  the  Model.     (Minden.) 

The  Model  School  term  should  be  lengthened  by  beginning  on 
the  loth  of  August.     (Deacon,  et  al.)  (Vankleek  Hill.) 

The  Model  Schools  "  have  had  their  day  and  should  cease  to  be." 
Distribute  modellites  through  the  county,  four  or  five  to  each 
school,  to  be  selected  by  the  Inspector.     (Embree.) 

The  best  teachers  come  from  the  economic  strata  below  the 
fairly  well  to  do.  Lengthening  the  term  would  shut  some  of  these 
out.     (Robb.) 

Abolish  the  County  Model  School  altogether.  (Edwards  and 
four  or  five  others.) 

The  majority  of  those  who  gave  reasons  for  opposing  the 
lengthening  of  the  term  refer  to  scarcity  of  supply  of  teachers 
and  inadequate  salaries.  A  few  say  that  students  must  meet 
difficulties  before  they  can  be  taught. 

2. — Should  the  Education  Department  give  a  per  capita  grant  of,  say,  f  10 
for  each  student  trained  !     Page  278. 

Inspectors.  Model  School  Principals. 

Veg.  yo.  )'«.s-.  ^Vo. 

W.       E.  \V.     E.  \V.       E.  W.     E. 

17  +  4  =  21,       5  +  8=13.  1.5  +  7=22,       2  +  2  =  4. 

Inspectors  say  Yes  by  majority  of  8 ;  Model  School  Principals 
say   Yes  by  majority  of  18. 

Conditionals :  A  fixed  grant  of  S200  from  Government  and 
county. 

$600  fixed  grant.     (Jordan.) 

$300  fixed  -;rant.     (Whitby  and  Ireland.) 

Several  recommend  a  per  capita  minimum  and  a  minimum  grant. 
Two  Inspectors  would  have  the  Government  bear  all  the  expense. 

3. — Should  the  counties  supplement  such  grant  by  an  equal  sum  determin- 
able in  the  same  manner  as  the  non-resident  grant  to  High  Schools  ?   Page  278. 

Inspectors.  Model  School  Principals. 

Fes.  No.  Yes.  No. 

W.       E.  W.     E.  W.       E.  W.      E. 

16  +  3  =  19,       4  +  7  =  11.  13  +  9  =  22,       1  +  1  =  2. 

Inspectors,  majority  of  8  say  Yes;  Model  School  Principals, 
majority  of  20  say  Yes. 

Relieve  the  count}''  altogether.  (Cowley  and  two  or  three 
others.) 
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4.  Should  there  be  a  separate  Board  of  Examiners  for  each  Model  School  ? 
(Every  inspector  to  be  on  some  Model  School  Board.)     Pages  279,  280. 

I.NSPECTORS.  Model  School  PniNcirALS. 

W.       E.  W.     E.  W.       E.  \V.      E. 

U  +  3  =  17,       9  +  .s  =  17.  lL'  +  5  =  17,       5  +  6  =  11. 

Inspectors  equally  divided;  Model  School  Principals,  6  majority 
for  separate  Boards. 

Several  Model  School  Principals  favor  a  central  uniform  ex- 
amination. (Cornwall,  Madoc,  etc.)  Some  would  group  the 
counties  and  compose  the  Boards  of  Principals. 

5. — Should  the  principal  of  the  Model  School  be  an  e.i:-oJficio  member  of  the 
Board  ?     Page  279. 

IxsrECTOKS.  Model  School  Princitals. 

)V.v.  Xo.  Yes.  Xu. 

W.     E.  W.         E.  W.         E.  W.     E. 

8  +  4=12,       16  +  10=26.  15  +  10=25,       2  +  1=3. 

Inspectors  say  No,  more  than  2  to  1 ;  Model  School  Principals 
say  Yes,  25  to  3. 

0. — Providing  the  term  be  lengthened,  should  candidates  obtaining  75  per 
cent,  on  the  final  tests  be  granted  certificates  valid  for  five  years  ?     Page  280. 

Inspectors.  Model  School  Princh-als. 

Yes.  XiK  Yea.  Xo. 

W.       E.  \V.     E.  W.       E.  W.      E. 

16  +  8=24,       6  +  5=11.  19  +  9  =  28,       2  +  1  =  3. 

Inspectors  by  more  than  2  to  1  favor  lengthening  the  life  of 
good  3rds.     Model  School  Principals  likewise  by  28  to  3. 

Conditional  answers  show  greater  variety  of  opinion  than  the 
yeas  and    nays  indicate. 

Two-thirds  of  the  marks  should  be  given  on  term  work  and 
one-third  left  for  final.     (Elora.) 

Absurd  to  disqualify  a  teacher  after  experience.     (Madoc.) 

Certificates  are  so  easily  renewed  that  they  might  as  well  be 
given  for  life.     (Kingston.) 

Give  certificates  for  three  years,  ai.d  renew  for  successful  ex- 
perience.    (Pearce.) 

Several  of  the  nays  discount  a  standard  made  by  a  percentage 
at  the  final. 

Some  favor  five-eighths  or  two-thirds  instead  of  75  per  cent. 

7. — Should  certificates  be  limited  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
granting  them  ?     Page  280. 

IxsPECTORS.  Model  School  Princh'Alb. 

Yes.  ,Vo.  >'e,v.  Xo. 

W.       E.  W.       E.  W.     E.  W.       E. 

12  +  7  =  19,       11+7-18.  4  +  5  =  9,       11+5=16. 
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Inspectors  are  nearly  equally  divided.  Model  School  Principals 
decidedly  favor  the  open  gate. 

8. — Is  it  practicable  to  organize  an  ungraded  school  for  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks  in  connection  with  each  Model  School  ?     Page  279. 

Inspectors.  Model  School  Principals. 

Yes.  Xo.  Yes.  No. 

W.      E.  W.     E.  W.      E.  W.     E. 

17  +  5  =  22,       6  +  7=13.  "  10  +  8  =  18,       7  +  5=12. 

By  a  ratio  of  3  to  2  Inspectors  and  Model  School  Principals 
approve  of  the  organization  of  an  ungraded  school. 

The  Principal  of  Vankleek  Hill  testified  to  the  high  value  of  the 
experiment,  and  gave  details  of  the  method. 

"  I  always  did  so,  and  it  was  the  most  useful  part  of  the  session." 
(Park.) 

Students  go  out  to  rural  schools  and  take  charge  for  a  week. 
(Hamilton.) 

"It  should  be  obligatory."     (Embree.) 

"Tried  it,  but  parents  objected."    (Simcoe.) 

Some  who  say  No  hold  that  it  is  not  practicable  in  their 
circumstances. 

9. — Which  have  graduates  from  the  training  schools  stood  more  in  need  of — 
increased  academic  or  increased  pedagogical  training  ?     Pages  288,  289. 

Inspectors.  Model  School  Prinxipals 

W.        E.  W.     E. 

Academic....    15  +  10  =  25.  Academic....    12  +  9  =  21. 

Pedagogical.  .  .      4+1=5.  Pedagogical. .  .      3  +  1  =    1. 

.  Both 3+1=4.  Both 2  +  2=4. 

10. — Formerly  the  Normal  Schools  gave  both  academic  and  professional 
training.  To  what,  if  any,  extent  do  you  favor  a  return  to  that  system  ? 
Page  289. 

\V.       E. 

Inspectors 13 +  4  =  17  would  review  or  do  some  academic  work. 

"  4  +  5=9  would   confine    the    work    exclusively    to 

pedagogical. 

M.  S.  Principals .  .      6  +  7  =  13  would  review  or  do  some  academic  work. 
"  "         . .      3  +  1=4  would    confine    the    work    exclusively    to 

pedagogical. 

The  new  regulations  will  better  prepare  teachers.  (Walkerton, 
et  at.) 

Considerable  part  of  the  Model  School  theoretical  work  should 
be  done  in  the  High  Schools.     (Craig.) 

11. — Should  the  Normal  College  be  converted  into  a  Normal  School  and  the 
advanced  work  in  pedagogy  be  transferred  to  the  Universities  ?     Page  294. 
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W.      E. 

Inspectors 9  +  4  =  13,  Yes. 

8  +  6=14,  No. 

Model  School  Principals 4  +  5  =    9,   Yes. 

11  +  5=16,  No. 

The  Normal  College  should  be  retained  and  .should  give  only- 
High  School  certificates.     (Edwards  and  others.) 

Abolish  Normal  College,  graduate  from  Normal  School,  and 
then  take  University  course  in  pedagogy  for  High  School  and 
higher  certificates.     (Smith.) 

Associate  all  the  Training  Schools  with  Universities.  The  Model 
School  has  served  its  purpose  and  may  disappear.  Reconstruct 
the  Normal  Schools.  Integrate  all  Training  Schools  with  Uni- 
versities.    (Cowley.) 

Normal  College  should  be  in  a  University  city  and  assisted  by 
the  University  professors.     (Kirkconnell.) 

12. — Should  inexperienced  graduates  of  Normal  College,  Normal  Schools 
and  County  Model  Schools  be  granted  certificates  valid  in  all  Public  School 
positions  '!    Page  284. 

liNsi'KCTdRs.  Model  School  Principals. 

Vex.  yo.  Ves.  No. 

W.     E.  W.       E.  W.     E.  W.        E. 

2  +  4  =  6,        20  +  S  =  28.  0  +  0,  l.s+ll=29. 

No  Normal  College  graduate  without  Model  or  Normal  School 
training  has  succeeded  in  Forms  I.  and  II.  in  this  county. 
(Maxwell.) 

Prescott  refers  to  examples  that  makes  the  answer  an  emphatic 
No. 

A  good  many  of  the  nays  are  prefixed  with  the  adverb  "  em- 
phatically." 

13. — Should  the  Normal  College  examinations  be  open  to  all  Normal  School 
graduates  holding  the  non-professional  (lualification  ?     Pages  285,  294. 

Inspectors.  Model  School  Princitals. 

Yfti.  Xo.  }>*•.  No. 

W.       E.  VV.     E.  W.        E.  W.      E. 

20  +  7  =  27,       1+4  =  5.  14  +  10  =  24,        1+2  =  3. 

In  the  ratios  of  5  to  1  and  8  to   1  the  answer  is    Yes. 

14. — As  an  alternative  for  lengthening  the  term  and  reducing  the  number 
of  County  Model  Schools  do  you  favor  their  abolition  and  the  establishment  of 
three  or  four  additional  Normal  Schools  / 

iNSl'ECTORS.  MODRL   ScHOOL    PRINCIPALS. 

Ven.  S".  Vex.  Xo. 

W.      E.  W.         E.  W.     E.  W.        K. 

5  +  2  =  7,       18  +  11=29.  3  +  1  =  4,       15  +  9  =  24. 
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In  the  ratios  of  4  to  1  and  6  to  1   the  answer  is  No. 

Have  a  small  number  (say  15)  of  Model  Schools  wholly  under 
Government  control.     (Putman.) 

Reduce  the  number  of  Model  Schools,  if  they  are  to  stay,  to 
about   15.     (Edwards.) 

Inspector  Spankie  reported  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Model  School  by  getting  assistance  from  professors  of  Queen's 
and  others. 

15. — Kindly  add  opposite  this  number,  or  on  the  back  of  the  form,  any 
other  suggestion  you  desire  to  offer. 

Additional  suggestions : 

Model  School  Principals  should  have  a  voice  in  determining 
admissions.     (Cornwall.) 

There  should  be  a  summer  school  for  Model  Schoul  Principals. 
(Pjescott.) 

A  report  on  Model  School  experiences  and  details,  prepared  by 
competent  persons,  should  be  printed  and  distributed  by  the 
Minister  of  Education.     (Brampton.) 

Experience  in  Model  Schools  should  count  instead  of  High 
School  specialism  in  qualifying  for  a  Public  School  Inspector's 
certificate.     (Cornwall.) 

The  curriculum  should  be  made  to  embrace  a  richer  ethical 
training  for  teachers  and  trainers  of  teachers.     (Davidson.) 

Too  much  time  and  importance  are  given  to  psychology ;  the 
written  examination  should  be  reduced  ;  every  examiner  on  the 
Board  should  see  ever}^  student  teach.     (Ireland.) 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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PBEFARATION    OF    TILE    TEACHER. 

S.  SiLcox^  ISr.   Thomas. 

Among  the  iulluences  that  act  upou  the  child,  we  place  that  of 
the  family  lirst,  the  teacher  second,  the  minister  third,  the  doctor 
fourth,  and  the  lawyer,  a  last  resource  to  save  us  from  the 
gallows.  When  we  compare  the  preparation  of  tlie  teacher  with 
the  other  professions,  we  find  it  much  shorter  than  the  least 
important  of  them. 

Of'  9,367  Public  School  teachers  in  1002,  608  held  first-class, 
4,296  second-class,  3,432  third-class,  and  1,031  other  certifi- 
cates, granted  under  special  conditions. 

The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  w^as  $136  ($165  in  1901)  ; 
of  female  teachers,  $313  ($321  in  1901);  of  High  School 
teachers,  $923  ($950  in  1901)  per  annum.  Leaving  out  the 
1,031  special  certificates,  we  have  3,432  third-class  teachers  out 
of  8,356  duly  certificated  teachers — ^over  10  per  cent.  These 
were  placed  in  charge  of  schools  after  fifteen  weeks'  training,  and 
would  average  less  than  two  years'  experience. 

The  minimum  qualification  for  entrance  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions is  junior  matriculation  standing.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison this  may  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  junior  leaving 
standing,  the  minimum  qualification  for  teachers,  except  in 
special  cases,  where  district  certificates  are  granted.  On  this 
basis  we  shall  compare  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  with  that 
of  the  other  professions. 

In  medicine,  candidates  must  take  a  five  years'  course  in  a 
medical  school  and  in  hospitals,  passing  their  regular  examina- 
tions, and,  in  addition,  the  examinations  of  the  Medical  Council, 
conducted  by  representatives  of  practising  physicians,  l^early 
all  students  spend  a  part  of  their  vacation  in  the  office  of  some 
practising  physician.  Many  students  take  the  Arts  course  before 
the  medical  course. 

The  majority  of  ministers  are  now  graduates  in  Arts  of  some 
university,  and  take  a  theological  course  in  addition,  which  makes 
a  seven  vears'  course.  Rome  candidate^  finish  the  course  in  six 
years.      The  minimum   qualification    in    the    Metlnuli^t    riiinvli 
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is  three  years  in  college  and  two  years  on  circuit,  but  the 
majority  now  take  the  Arts  course  first. 

We  must  admit  that,  in  some  respects,  the  work  of  the  preacher 
demands  a  higher  mental  development  than  that  of  the  teacher. 
But  the  influence  of  the  teacher  acts  upon  the  child  at  its  most 
impressionable  period,  from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Furthermore,  the  law  compels  the  child  to  attend  school  to  be 
influenced  by  the  teacher,  while  the  religious  influence  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  parents.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important 
that  the  teacher's  influence  be  sound,  forceful,  and  effective. 

A  five  years'  course  is  necessary  to  become  a  properly  quali- 
fied lawyer,  i.e.,  two  years  in  an  office  and  three  years  in  the  law 
school.  A  graduate  in  Arts  may  qualify  in  three  years.  Between 
the  sessions  of  the  law  school,  the  law  student  spends  his  time 
in  a  law  office. 

A  dentist  must  spend  four  sessions  at  the  dental  school;  a 
pharmacist  four  years  in  a  drug  store  and  nine  months  in  col- 
lege. A  kindergarten  teacher  spends  a  year  in  the  kindergarten 
and  a  -year  in  the  Xormal  School.  A  nurse  must  spend  from  two 
to  three  years  in  a  hospital,  and  is  then  only  an  assistant  to  the 
medical  attendant. 

The  time  required  to  qualify  for  the  work  of  a  teacher,  after 
securing  the  minimum  academic  standing,  is  as  follows:  For 
third-class  (40  per  cent,  of  all  our  teachers),  fifteen  weeks  in 
a  Model  School ;  for  second-class  (50  per  cent,  of  all  our  teachers), 
one  year  in  a  ISTormal  School ;  for  first-class,  one  year  to  secure 
senior  leaving  standing,  and  one  year  in  the  I^ormal  College. 
Graduates  of  our  universities,  who  spend  a  year  in  J^ormal 
College,  have  received  a  training  equal  to  that  required  in  medi- 
cine, but  the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs,  as  they  exist  at 
present,  i.e.,  the  complete  separation  of  the  professional  and 
academic  work,  would,  if  applied  to  medicine,  be  justly  stigma- 
tised as  ridiculous.  Tt  is  equally  ridiculous  in  pedagog^^  Such 
separation  is  quite  unjust  to  graduates,  at  any  rate.  There 
should  be  a  department  of  pedagogy  in  the  university,  so  that 
the  academic  and  professional  work  could  be  carried  on  together. 
The  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  academic  and  pro- 
fessional work  required  for  second  and  third-class  certificates. 
They  should  be  carried  on  concurrently. 

The    preceding   comparisons    show   that    the    training   for    the 
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teaching  profession  falls  very  far  short  of  training  for  the  other 
professions.  In  law,  medicine,  and  the  ministry,  a  five  years' 
course  is  the  minimum.  Third-class  teachers  fall  short  of  this 
four  and  a  half  years;  second-class  teachers,  four  years,  and 
first-class  teachers    (with  senior  leaving  standing),  three  years. 

We  hear  a  gTeat  deal  just  now  about  the  low  status  of  the 
teaching  profession.  Is  it  any  lower  than  the  qualifications 
would  warrant  ?  Doctors,  lawyers,  and  ministers  are  not  cry- 
ing out  against  the  way  the  public  values  them.  The  public  has 
responded  to  the  high  professional  attainments  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  ministers,  and  pays  them  accordingly.  The  public 
pays  the  teacher  laborers'  wages  because  it  ranks  teachers  with 
laborers.  If  fifteen  weeks'  training  is  sufficient  for  40  per  cent, 
of  our  teachers,  and  a  year's  training  is  sufficient  for  50  per  cent, 
more  ,the  public  decides  that  there  cannot  be  much  skill  required 
in  the  profession.  To  elevate  the  teaching  profession  we  must 
elevate  each  individual  member  of  it  by  requiring  of  him  or  her 
a  professional  training  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the 
work  to  be  done. 

If  teachers  had  some  sort  of  council,  corresponding  to  the 
Medical  Council,  which  would  control  entrance  to  the  profession, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  remuneration  for  services,  there  would 
be  marked  improvement  in  the  status  of  the  teacher.  If  the 
Government  persists  in  controlling  the  entrance  to  the  profes- 
feion,  it  should  regulate  the  remuneration  for  services  rendered 
by  naming  a  minimum  salary.  Why  are  we  so  afraid  of  a 
teachers'  union,  when  doctors,  lawyers  and  dentists  are  united 
as  closely  as  the  strongest  union  in  the  land  ?  Dissociate  the  idea 
of  the  strike  from  a  union,  and  all  objections  to  it  vanish. 
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BEATING  AND   VENTILATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 
W.  H.  Steveiss,  B.A. 

Many  of  our  rural  schools  are  well  lieated  and  well  ventilated, 
all  honor  to  the  Sections  that  have  them  so.  Still  there  are  many 
that  are  sadly  in  need  of  attention  to  these  matters.  Whatever 
tlie  cause  may  be,  parsimony,  neglect,  or  want  of  appreciation, 
or  want  of  knowledge  in  these  matters,  still  the  fact  remains,  that 
children  and  teacher  are  placed  in  such  conditions  that  the  best 
vv'ork  is  not  possible.  The  pupils  are  the  main  losers,  and  go  out 
into  the  world  of  busy  life  to  run  a  handicapped  race  with  their 
more  favored  competitors. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  ventilation,  let  us  first  enquire 
why  such  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject,  so  we 
shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  its  value,  and  be  will- 
ing, if  our  schools  are  without  a  good  plan,  to  pay  the  price  and 
put  them  in  proper  condition. 

The  whole  breathing,  blood-purifying,  life-giving  process  de- 
pends on  having  good,  fresh  air  to  breathe.  Air  is  a  mixture  of 
gases,  the  important  one,  so  far  as  purifying  the  blood  is  con- 
cerned, being  oxygen.  It  has  been  shown  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  breathing  process  rapidly  uses  oxygen,  and  as  rapidly  gives 
carbon  dioxide  out  into  the  air.  The  latter  gas  is  poisonous  to 
the  system,  and  should  not  be  breathed.  So,  then,  air  that  has 
been  once  breathed  should  not  be  used  a  second  time.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  air,  before  and  after  having  been  breathed, 
will  explain  this: 

Pure  air  contains  in  lOO  volumes  about  20.8  volumes  of  oxygen, 
79.1  volumes  of  nitrogen,  .04  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
variable  quantities  of  water  vapor,  and  traces  of  other  gases. 

Air,  after  once  breathed,  in  100  volumes.  15.1  volumes  oxygen, 
T9.2  volumes  of  nitrogen,  4:3  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
water  vapor,  organic  matter  thrown  off  from  the  lungs,  and  traces 
of  other  ffases. 
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it  has  been  shown  by  medical  experts  that  the  waste  organic 
matter  thrown  out  from  the  lungs  is  even  more  dangerous  than 
the  carbon  dioxide  (which  is  poisonous  to  the  lungs),  and  bears 
a  close  relation,  in  quantity,  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  organic  matter  from  the  lungs  rapidly  changes  chemically, 
and  shows  itself  in  the  bad  odor  of  a  room  not  ventilated. 

The  above  are  the  facts  for  air  that  has  been  once  breathed; 
what  conclusion  must  we  draw  in  the  case  of  air  that  has  been 
breathed  several  times  ?  With  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  here 
given,  what  person  will  say  that  pure  air  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  a  school-room,  or  in  any  other  place,  foi'  that  matter? 

Father  or  mother,  do  you  know  what  kind  of  air  your  child  is 
breathing  in  the  poorly  ventilated  school-room  ?  The  air  that  he 
is  breathing  has  been  repeatedly  dow'n  into  the  lungs  of,  perhaps 
not  one,  but  many  other  children,  and  each  time  has  been  rein- 
forced by  a  fresh  supply  of  decaying  matter,  until  it  is  loaded 
with  poison  which  cannot  be  taken  into  the  lungs  again  without 
at  least  w^eakening  the  vital  forces.  Do  you  wonder  that  a  ^veak 
child  has  a  hard  struggle  for  existence  under  such  conditions  ? 
If  you  do  wonder,  think  the  subject  over  and  try  to  remedy  the 
matter,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Parsimony  says,  this  costs  money.  Yes,  the  first  cost  of  proper 
ventilation  is  a  little  more  than  a  poor  plan,  or  no  plan  at  all, 
l)ut  in  the  long  run  the  actual  money  cost  of  running  a  school  is 
really  less,  under  proper  conditions,  than  otherwise.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  question.  The  doctor,  and  the  undertaker, 
and  plot  in  the  graveyard  cost  money,  too,  and  the  question  is, 
^y]iich  is  the  best  investrnentf     Parents,  choose. 

Xature^s  Signals  of  Distress  in  School-Rooms. 

What  teacher  or  pupil  does  not  remember  the  comparative 
freshness  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body  with  v/hich  the  morning's 
study  and  recreations  were  begun,  and  the  languor  and  weariness 
of  body,  the  confusion  of  mind,  the  dry  skin,  the  flushed  cheek, 
the  aching  head,  the  sickening  sensations,  unnatural  demand  for 
drink,  the  many  excuses  to  get  out  doors,  which  came  along  in 
succession  as  the  day  advanced,  and  especially  in  a  winter's  after- 
noon, when  the  over-heated  and  unrenewed  atmosphere  had  be- 
come obvious  to  every  sense  ?  These  were  nature's  signals  of 
distress,  and  who  can  forgot  the  delicious  sensations  with  which 
ifi 
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the  air's  balmy  breath,  when  admitted  on  an  occasional  opening 
of  the  door,  would  visit  tlie  brow  and  face,  and  be  felt  all  along 
the  revitalized  blood,  or  the  newness  of  life  with  which  nerve, 
muscle,  and  mind  were  endued  by  free  exercise  in  the  open  air 
at  the  recess,  and  the  close  of  the  school  ? 

I  may  say,  further,  that  the  breathing  process  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  source  of  impurity  in  the  air  of  a  school-room. 

The  waste  matter  given  off  from  the  pores  of  the  skin  is  anothe.r 
fruitful  source  of  impurity.  Effluvia  given  off  from  the  clothing, 
which  is,  sometimes,  none  too  clean,  also  adds  its  quota.  After 
eating,  crums  of  bread,  apple  cores,  pieces  of  cheese,  etc.,  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  floor.  Many  other  sources  of  impurity 
might  be  mentioned,  but  surely  these  are  sufficient  to  show  any 
one  the  necessity  of  carefulness,  and  a  constant  change  of  air,  to 
insure  an  atmosphere  sufficiently  pure  to  live  in,  in  order  to  be 
reasonably  safe  from  all  the  depressing  influences  attendant  on 
breathing  impure  air. 

To  insure  pure  air,  it  must  be  taken  directly  from  tlie  outside, 
the  only  sure  source,  and  after  having  been  breathed  once,  it  must 
be  taken  from  the  room. 

It  is  admitted  by  experts  that  air  should  be  treated  by  a  radiat- 
ing surface  that  is  not  hotter  than  220  degrees  Fahrenheit  It 
should,  when  heated,  come  as  relatively  near  saturation,  witli 
moisture,  as  it  was  in  its  natural  condition  when  taken  from  the 
outside.  In  that  event  it  will  feel  soft  and  bland  to  the  skin,  and 
yield  an  immediate  sensation  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  one  com- 
ing from  coldest  outside  weather. 

A  thermometer  should  be  in  the  room  to  show  the  change  in 
temperature,  because  the  feeling  is  not  a  sure  test. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  the  axioms  in  ventilation: 

1.  There  must  be  openings  into  each  room  large  enough  to 
admit  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh,  pure  air. 

2.  There  must  be  openings  for  the  escape  of  foul  air  as  large 
as  those  that  admit  pure  air. 

3.  The  exit  openings  must  be  near  the  floor. 

4.  In  cold  weather  the  air  must  be  warmed  before  it  reaches 
the  occupants  of  the  room. 

5.  The  escape  of  foul  air  will  be  greatly  accelerated  if  the  flue 
through  which  it  is  discharged  is  heated. 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  drawings  here  presented,  and  find  if 
they  carry  out  the  ideas  mentioned  above. 

Before  going  further,  allow  me  to  say  the  drawings  are  not  from 
theory,  but  from  buildings  where  I  know  from  fact  that  the  plan 
is  working  and  giving  the  best  satisfaction — in  the  only  buildings, 
in  fact,  that  are  reasonably  comfortable. 

EXPLAXATIOX    OF    DkAWINGS. 

iSTo.  1. — The  furnace  extends  back  into  .the  fresh-air  rooni^ 
which  is  separated  from  the  main  basement  by  a  brick  partition. 
The  furnace  door  opens  into  the  main  basement,  where  the  fuel 
is  stored.  The  brickwork  of  the  furnace  has  si>i  openings,  marked' 
A.  A.  A.  A.  A.  A.,  placed  just  at  the  base  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air,  which  comes  direct  from  the  outside  through  windows,^ 
F.W.  F.W.  F.W.,  hung  on  hinges,  and  easily  opened  and  closed. 
As  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  air  space  is  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  a  large  volume  of  air  to  pass. 

1^0.  2. — J.,  the  ends  of  the  joists  are  shown.  S.,  scantlings 
are  laid  across  the  joists,  and  the  hard  maple  floor  is  laid  on  these 
scantlings.  They  are  placed  16  inches  centre,  and  securely 
nailed.  M.,  the  lower  edges  of  the  joists  are  covered  with  matched' 
lumber.  By  this  means  all  under  the  floor  becomes  open,  so  the 
exhaust  air  from  the  room  above  may  pass  freely,  and  go  to  the- 
openings  at  the  base  of  the  chimney.  C.V.  is  one  of  the  ceiling 
vents  to  be  used  only  when  the  room  becomes  too  warm,  F.V.  i»^ 
one  of  the  floor  vents  into  the  chimney  to  be  generally  left  open. 

]^o.  3. — V.  V.  V.  are  three  of  the  floor  vents  in  the  wains- 
cotting  and  just  above  the  floor.  The  position  of  the  windows 
is  shown. 

The  course  of  the  air  is :  In  at  F.  W.,  through  A.  A.  A.  A.  A.  A.,. 
around  the  furnace,  becoming  warm,  up  into  the  school-room,, 
passes  up  to  the  ceiling,  rolls  along  the  ceiling.  Meanwhile,  all 
the  floor  ventilators  are  working,  and  the  warm  air  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  room  is  lowered  to  the  floor  where  it  is  required.  The 
foul  and  cold  air  along  the  floor  is  taken  away  through  the  floor 
vents,  passes  under  the  floor,  and  makes  its  way  to  the  vent  flues^ 
in  the  chimney  and  is  carried  outside. 

After  the  fire  has  been  going  for  a  time  the  exhaust  air  is^ 
not  cold  and  will  keep  the  floor  warm  all  over,  because  it  will  pass^ 
in  every  direction  under  the  floor. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  air  is  constantly  lowering  in  the 
room,  and  will  carry  the  foul  air  down  below  the  breathing  line  as 
fast  as  it  is  given  out    in  breathing. 

Observe,  too,  that  the  windows  are  placed  Avell  back,  and  the 
blackboard  space  is  all  in  front  of  the  pupils.  The  light  falls 
nearly  perpendicularly  on  the  boards,  so  they  can  be  seen  from 
any  part  of  the  room.  The  boards  are  to  extend  from  the  window 
to  the  corner,  across  the  front  and  back  to  the  opposite  window. 
They  are  placed  two  feet  six  inches  from  the  floor. 

In  a  building  such  as  is  here  shown,  well  equipped  with  modern 
furniture,  good  maps,  and  good  teacher,  children  would  easily 
follow  the  good  motto: 

Work  Hard,  Do  Right,  Be  Happy. 

All  the  woodwork  inside  should  be  in  hardwood,  finished  in  oil 
and  varnished.  Then  with  floors  spotlessly  clean,  some  good  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  where  the  space  is  not  required  for  maps,  every- 
one could  be  happy,  and  would  do  much  more  work  in  the  year. 
It  would  simply  be,  "  A  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

No.  5. — From  the  base  of  the  chimney  a  tight  box  extends  back 
under  the  floor  and  joists,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  and 
marked  ventilator.  From  the  sides  of  the  room,  side  vents  lead 
into  the  ventilator,  marked  v.  v.  v.  v.  (dotted  lines).  At  the  ends 
of  the  side  vents,  in  the  wainscotting,  are  registers,  mai'ked 
R.  R.  R.  R.  R.  These  side  vents  are  made  by  boarding  up  with 
matched  lumber,  the  lower  edges  of  the  joists. 

Fresh  air  is  brought  in  from  the  sides  through  openings  in  the 
wall.  The  fresh  air  duct  is  made  by  boarding  up,  with  matched 
lumber,  the  under  edge  of  two  joists,  which  are  wider  than  ordin- 
ary at  this  place,  say  twenty  inches  wide. 

The  hottest  part  of  the  stove  is  placed  over  the  fresh-air  duct, 
and  the  fresh  air  comes  up  under  the  stove,  which  is  cased  up 
with  galvanized  iron,  leaving  a  small  part  at  the  front  not  cased, 
so  that  wood  may  be  put  in  or  childi-en  may  warm  themselves 
here  when  they  come  in  cold. 

The  course  the  air  takes  is:  In  at  F.  F.,  along  the  fresh-air  duct, 
up  under  the  stove,  is  warmed,  passes  on  to  the  ceiling,  rolls  along 
the  ceiling.  Meanwhile  the  vents  are  working,  carrying  the  air 
from  the  floor  off  through  R.  R.  R.  R.,  etc.,  along  v.  v.  v.  v.,  into 
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the  ventilator,  along  the  ventilator  into  the  vent  flues  of  tlie  chim- 
ney V"  V",  up  the  chimney  and  out. 

iN'otice  that  the  air  is  kept  constantly  lowering  in  the  room, 
and  will  not  carry  the  foul  air  below  the  breathing  line,  so  it  will 
■not  be  used  a  second  time. 

By  this  means  fresh,  warm  air  is  distributed  evenly  to  all  parts 
of  the  room,  radiation  from  the  stove  is  prevented,  so  those  near 
the  stove  are  not  too  warm,  while  tliose  some  distance  away  are  not 
too  cold. 

Notes. — Observe  that  the  windows  are  placed  well  back,  and 
are  high,  so  that  light  comes  from  behind  and  above. 

The  blackboard  space  is  all  in  front  ofi  the  pupils,  marked 
BB.  BB.  BB.  BB. 

This  plan  is  for  a  small  school,  and  there  is  a  common  entrance, 
allowing  space  for  a  teacher's  private  room,  in  which  there  are 
shelves  for  books  and  any  other  material  not  in  actual  use;  a 
small  shelf  across  one  corner  for  a  wash  basin ;  a  place  for  towel, 
mirror,  comb  and  brush.  A  small  private  room  for  the  teacher 
I  consider  almost  a  necessity  in  a  well-regulated  rural  school. 
Many  of  the  teachers  have  to  come  a  long  distance  to  school,  and 
their  feet  may  be  wet  and  clothing  damp.  The  room  gives  an 
opportunity  for  a  change  of  clothing.  Children,  too,  may  need  a 
wash  and  brush-up  sometime  during  the  day,  or  even  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  before  they  are  allowed  to  take  their  place  in 
the  room. 

The  whole  ventilating  system  is  under  control  by  stops  placed 
in  the  fresh-air  ducts.     Controlled  from  inside. 

Chimney. — The  chimney  has  three  flues,  centre  flue  for  smoke, 
fiide  ones  for  ventilation.  Two  registers  are  placed  near  the  ceil- 
ing, to  be  used  when  the  room  gets  too  warm;  two  registers  near 
the  floor,  that  are  generally  to  be  kept  open.  A  clean-out  hole  is 
left  near  the  floor  to  take  out  soot  from  the  smoke  flue.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  building  the  chimney,  for  the  whole  ventilat- 
ing system  depends  on  it.  The  ventilating  flues  may  be  made 
any  size  to  suit  the  size  of  the  building.  The  top  of  the  chimney 
is  to  cap  off  as  shown.  This  helps  the  upward  current  of  air  in 
the  flues. 

After  having  shown  what  I  consider  the  right  way  to  heat  and 
■ventilate  a  school  building,  allow  me  to  point  out  some  of  the 
nsual  mistakes  made  in  school  buildings. 
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In  construction,  the  ceiling,  walls  and  windows  are  often  so 
poorly  made  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  keep  the  building 
warm.  The  ceiling,  in  particular,  should  be  very  carefully  made, 
30  that  tlie  warm  air  may  not  escape  there. 

Any  system  of  ventilation  that  attempts  to  take  the  air  oil"  the 
floor  down  to  the  furnace  to  be  warmed  again,  is  simply  vicious. 
Warming  air  does  not  purify  it.  All  the  foul  material  is  still  in 
it. 

Opening  wdndows  in  cold  weather  to  "  air  "  the  room  is  bad. 
In  the  language  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  we  may  say :  ''  Though  foul 


air  is  a  slow  poison,  we  must  not  forget  that  a  Mast  of  cold  air 
may  slay  like  a  sword.''' 

A  stove,  not  cased  up,  should  not  be  allowed  in  a  school-room. 
The  heat  is  not  evenly  distributed,  so  that  those  near  the  stove 
are  nearly  roasted,  and  those  at  a  distance  nearly  frozen. 

Those  who  think  that  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  \i  the  right  way  to 
ventilate  a  room  make  a  mistake.  Air  cannot  go  out  of  a  room 
without  air  coming  in.  If  it  is  not  allowed  to  come  in  freely, 
around  the  stove  or  through  the  furnace,  as  I  have  shown,  it  will 
leak  in  at  any  opening  around  the  windows  and  doors,  or  through 
the  key-hole,  and  of  course  will  cause  cold  draughts  all  around 
the  room. 
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Some  seem  to  think,  too,  that  cool  air  is  fresh  air.  A  great 
idea,  but  cool  air  may  be  as  foul  as  can  be. 

Kemember  that  ventilation  of  a  room  is  not  merely  ''  airing  " 
it.  Ventilation  is  a  continuous  and  systematic  change  of  the  air 
in  the  room;  that  is,  taking  away  the  foul  air  and  introducing 
fresh  air  from  outside  continuously,  not  by  fits  and  starts. 

But  why  add  more  ?  We  all  know  enough  of  this.  I  shall  close 
by  quoting  a  few  verses  that  show  what  should  be  the  case  in 
every  school: 

"  To  a  school-room  large  and  airy 
Hastens  many  a  little  fairy  ; 
Flowers  are  blooming  all  around, 
Wide  and  smooth  the  green  play-ground  ; 
Boughs  are  waving  in  the  breeze, 
Birds  are  singing  in  the  trees, 
Sunlight  streaming  gayly  over 
Fields  of  waving  grain  and  clover  ; 
Some  are  shouting,  some  are  singing. 
Till  the  clear-toned  school-bell  ringing. 
Calls  them  from  their  happy  jjlay 
To  the  labors  of  the  day. 

"  Sunny  looks  and  rosy  faces, 
Wearing  childhood's  thousand  graces, 
Bow  in  solemn  silence  there 
While  they  lisp  the  morning  prayer  ; 
And  each  sparkling  eye  is  hid 
By  its  fringed  and  drooping  lid. 
Softly  falls,  with  holy  seeming. 
Love,  from  realms  of  glory  streaming  ; 
While  each  spirit  eye  is  open 
To  behold  some  heavenly  token 
Of  a  blessing  on  the  hours 
They  shall  spend  in  learning's  bowers. 

"  Happy  seems  each  little  creature — 
Happy,  too,  their  smiling  teacher, 
While  'mid  truth  and  bloom  and  song 
Glide  the  rapid  hours  along. 
Those  young  hearts  are  learning  well, 
Nature's  most  enchanting  spell  ; 
Souls  to  holier  life  are  bounding 
By  the  influence  surrounding  ; 
Spirits  plume  their  new-fledged  pinions 
For  a  holier  home's  dominions. 
And  in  wisdom's  pleasant  ways. 
Fleets  the  morning  of  their  days." 
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AT   THE    GRAVE    OF   SHAKESPEARE. 
AYlLLIAM  JOHNSTOX^  M.A.,  LL.B.,  I.P.S. 

Come  with  me  and  we  will  talk  of  England  and  English 
literature  at  the  grave  of  Shakespeare.  Can  you  picture  to  your- 
selves an  England  without  books  and  newspapers;  without 
roads  and  railroads ;  without  steam  ships  and  steam  looms ;  with- 
out telegraphic  and  telephonic  communication;  without  almost 
all  the  luxuries  and  many  of  tlie  necessaries  of  modern  life? 
Such  was  the  England  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Can  you  conceive 
a  people  in  poverty  and  yet  hopeful;  surrounded  by  difficulties 
and  still  conscious  of  ultimate  success ;  accustomed  to  give  and 
take  hard  blows ;  striving  for  supremacy  and  acknowledging  no 
defeat?  Such  were  the  English  of  Shakespeare.  Can  you  ex- 
claim with  the  poet,  "  Backward,  turn  backward,  O  time  in  thy 
flight,"  so  that  we  may  see  England  as  it  was  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  render  our  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  the  English 
who  gave  to  us  the  English  Bible  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare? 

Says  Emerson :  "  Shakespeare's  fame  is  settled  on  the  foun- 
dations of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world.  Genius  is  the 
consoler  of  our  mortal  condition,  and  Shakespeare  taught  us 
that  the  little  world  of  our  heart  is  vaster,  deeper  and  richer 
than  the  spaces  of  astronomy.  We  say  to  the  young  child  in 
tlie  cradle,  Happy,  and  defended  against  Fate,  art  thou,  for 
here  is  l^ature  and  here  is  Shakespeare  waiting  for  thee! 
Shakespeare  is  our  metre  of  culture;  he  is  a  cultured  man  who 
can  tell  us  something  new  of  Shakespeare.  He  is  as  superior 
to  his  countrymen  as  to  all  other  countrymen.  He  fulfilled 
the  famous  prophecy  of  Socrates,  that  the  poet  most  excellent 
in  tragedy  would  he  most  excellent  in  comedy;  and  more  than 
fulfilled  it  by  making  tragedy  also  a  victorious  melody,  which 
healed  its  own  wounds.  In  short,  Shakespeare  is  the  one 
resource  of  our  life  on  which  no  gloom  gathers.     The  fountain 
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of  joy  which  honors  him  who  tastes  it;  day  without  uight; 
pleasure  witliout  repentance;  the  genius  which,  in  unpoetic 
ages,  keeps  poetry  in  honor,  and,  in  sterile  periods,  keeps  up 
the  credit  of  the  human  mind." 

William    Shakespeare,    poet      and    dramatist,     was     born    at 
JStratford-upon-Avon,   a  town  in  Warwickshire,  on  April  23rd, 
1564.     His  father  was  John  Shakespeare,  a  burgess  of  Stratford, 
who  combined  his  business  as  a  butcher,  a  wool-merchant  and 
a  glover,  with  dealings  in  timber  and  corn.      His  mother  was 
Mary  Arden,  daughter  of  Robert  Arden,  of  Wilmecote,  a  pros- 
perous yeoman   (farmer).     They  had  eight  children — four  sons 
and  four  daughters — of  whom  William  was  the  third.     In  1568 
John  Shakespeare  was  high  bailiff  (mayor)  of  Stratford;  from 
which  fact  it  is    inferred    that  William    received    a    Grammar 
School  education.     In  1578  John  Shakespeare  failed  in  business, 
and  it  is  probable  that  after  this  time  his  son  William  received 
little  assistance  from  his  parents.      During  the  next  four  years 
of  William  Shakespeare's  life  nothing  definite  is  known.     Tradi- 
tion tells  us  that  he  was    apprenticed    to    a  butcher,    that    he 
was   articled,   in  a  lawyer's  office,   and    that  he    was  a  school- 
master.     The   first   absolutely  certain  event   in  his   life   is   his 
marriage,    at   the   age   of   eighteen   years,    to    Anne   Haithaway, 
daughter  of  a  yeoman  (farmer)  in  the  hamlet  of   Slattery,  near 
Stratford.     The  marriage  bond  is  dated  ISTovember  28th,  1582, 
and  the  boy-husband  became  a  father  on  the  26th  of  May  in 
the  following  year.     The  date  on  Anne  Hathaway's  tombstone 
shows  that  she  was  eight  ;>^ars  older  than  her  husband.     This 
youthful   indiscretion   of   Shakespeare   was   followed   by   others, 
and  a  climax  was  reached  when  the  future  poet  had  to  flee  his 
native  town  and  seek  a  means  of  living  in  London.      Perhaps 
his  marriage  had  proved  unsuitable  and  unhappy;    there    may 
have   been   incompatibility   of    temperament    between    husband 
and  wife;    but    the    immediate    cause    of    young  Shakespeare's 
removal   to   London  undoubtedly  was    his    persistent    poaching 
on  Sir  Thomas  T^ucy's  estate.      Having  been   prosecuted   by  Sir 
Thomas  for  deer  stealing,  Shakespeare  wrote,  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion,  a  satirical  ballad    in   which    he    played    upon    the  word 
"  Lucy,"  by  remarking  that  if  "  lousie  "  is  "  Lucy."  then  Lucy 
is  lousie.     Whether  or  no  there  was  any  truth  in  the  accusation 
against  the  baronet  the  record  sayeth  not,  but  certain  it  is  that 
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the  ballad  so  enraged  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  that  the  author  was 
forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

In  February,  1585,  a  son  and  daughter  were  born  to  Shake- 
speare, and  this  increase  of  family  responsibility  probably 
suggested  to  the  father  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  better 
his  means  of  living  in  the  city.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  city  players  who  occasionally  visited 
Stratford  during  the  slack  season  in  London. 

Thus,  in  1586  or  1587,  Shakespeare  went  to  London,  and 
then  began  that  w^onderful  theatrical  career  of  twenty-six  years 
which  made  his  name  the  greatest  in  English  literature,  per- 
haps the  greatest  in  all  literature.  I^othing  is  definitely  known 
as  to  his  employment  diiring  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his 
London  life.  Tradition  says  that  he  held  the  horses  of  theatre- 
going  gentlemen  while  they  were  attending  the  play,  as  a  first 
round  of  the  ladder  of  fame  which  he  was  destined  to  climb; 
and  that  after  performing  such  menial  labor  satisfactorily  he 
was  regularly  promoted  from  groom  to  player,  and  from  player 
to  a  reconstructer  of  old  plays,  and  from  reconstruction  of  old 
.plays  to  the  composition  of  his  own  incomparable  produc- 
tions. In  1592  he  had  so  far  advanced  as  a  player  and  drama- 
tist as  to  call  forth  an  envious  notice  from  Robert  Greene,  who 
was  the  ablest  dramatist  at  that  period.  The  reference  in 
question  is  found  in  "  A  Groatsworth  of  Wit,"  which  is  kno^vn 
to  have  been  written  by  Robert  Greene.  In  this  produr-tion 
the  author  describes  a  rival  dramatist  as  "  an  upstart  crow 
beautified  w4th  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapped 
in  a  player's  hide,  supposed  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast 
out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you,  and  being  an  absolute 
Johannes  far  totnm,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shakscene 
in  the  country."  Clearly  "  Shakscene  "  is  intended  to  suggest 
"  Shakespeare,''  and  the  youthful  dramatist  must  have  been 
already  winning  great  praise  as  an  actor  to  call  forth  so  much 
wrath  from  an  envious  gleaner  in  the  same  rich  harvest  field. 
As  an  actor  Shakespeare  never  attained  the  first  rank.  Respect- 
able is.  perhaps,  the  best  word  by  which  Shakespeare's  acting 
can  be  characterized :  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  Adam  in 
"  As  You  Like  It,"  are  named  among  his  favorite  parts.  But 
his  magic  pen  has  taught  us  almost  to  forget  that  he  ever  was 
an  actor;  nor  can  we,  without  a  violent  stretch  of  fancv,  realize 
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our  greatest  poet  stalking  slowly  with  whitened  cheeks  across 
the  boards,  or  tottering  in  old-fashioned  livery  through  a  rudely 
painted  forest  of  Arden.  Thus  writing,  acting  and  managing, 
he  lived  among  the  hne  London  folks,  honored  with  the  special 
notice  of  his  Queen,  and  associating  every  day  with  the 
noblest  and  wittiest  Englishmen  of  that  brilliant  time,  yet 
never  snapping  the  link  which  bound  him  to  the  sweet  banks 
of  Avon.  Every  year  he  ran  down  to  Stratford,  where  his 
family  continued  to  reside ;  and  there  he  bought  a  house  and 
land  for  the  rest  and  solace  of  his  waning  life.  In  1612  he 
retired  from  London  life  and  established  himself  in  a  comfort- 
able home  at  Stratford.  He  was  then  only  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  he  might,  therefore,  reasonably  hope  for  many  years  of 
comfort  and  usefulness,  surrounded  by  loved  ones,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  well-earned  possession  of  wealth  and  station. 
But  in  four  years  from  that  time  Shakespeare  was  dead.  John 
Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  wrote  in  his  Diary  (some- 
where between  1648  and  1679)  that  ShakesiDeare,  Drayton,  and 
Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry-making,  at  which  Shakespeare  drank 
too  much  wine,  and  took  a  fever,  in  consequence  of  w^hioh  he 
died.  He  died  April  23rd,  1616,  aged  fifty-two  years.  His 
wife  survived  him  seven  years ;  his  only  son  had  gone  to  the 
grave  before  him ;  his  two  daughters,  Susanna  and  Judith,  mar- 
ried and  had  children;  but  in  the  year  1670  the  last  descendant 
of  Shakespeare  died,  and  thus  the  family  of  Shakespeare  became 
extinct.  Ben  Jonson  says:  "I  loved  the  man  (Shakespeare) 
and  do  honor  his  memory,  on  this  side  of  idolatry,  as  much  as 
any.  He  was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature, 
had  an  excellent  phantasy,  brave  notions  and  gentle  expressions." 
Shakespeare  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Stratford  Church, 
on  the  north  wall  of  which  a  monument  with  bust  and  epita])h 
was  soon  afterwards  set  up.  The  epitaph  is  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  himself  a  short  time  before  his  death.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

"Dear  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbeare 
•  To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here  ; 

Blessed  be  the  man  who  spares  these  stones, 
And  cursed  be  he  who  moves  my  bones. " 

The  inscription   evidently   refers  to   the  practice  of  removing 
the  remains  of  the  dead  to  make  room  for  other  graves ;  and  it 
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is  said  the  injunction  in  the  epitaph  has  been  solemnly  observed, 
seeing  that  the  stones  which  cover  his  grave  have  never  been 
removed,  and  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare 
still  lies  beneath  them.  The  pulpit  stands  immediately  behind 
;the  gTave,  so  that  when  the  clergyman  faces  his  congregation 
he  has  the  gi*ave  in  front  of  him,  and  a  little  to  the  right,  just 
beneath  the  conununion  railing,  while  the  epitaph  hangs  against 
the  wall  within  a  few  feet  of  the  pulpit. 

I  cannot  find  much  definite  information  regarding  Shake- 
speare's personal  appearance.  He  is  not  spoken  of  as  tall  or 
short  by  any  of  his  contemporaries  (as  far  as  I  know)  and  the 
inference  is  that  he  was  of  mediimi  height.  The  face  of  his 
bust,  which  may  have  been  modelled  from  a  cast  taken  after 
his  death,  was  colored,  the  eyes  being  hazel,  and  the  beard 
and  hair  auburn.  He  had  a  sweet  oval  face  fringed  with  a 
full  pointed  beard  and  a  light  moustache.  His  forehead  was 
high  and  arched;  the  cro^vn  bald  and  dome-shaped.  He  must 
have  been  light  and  athletic,  for  it  is  on  record  that  he  walked 
once  every  year  from  London  to  Stratford — one  hundred  miles 
— and  had  his  full  share  of  merry-making  on  the  way.  The 
following  anecdote  throws  a  flash-light  on  one  of  these  trips  of 
Shakespeare.  A  lad  was  running  briskly  one  evening  to  his 
home  when  a  neighbor  called  after  him,  "  Where  are  you  going, 
my  lad,  in  such  a  hurry  ?"  "  I  am  going  to  see  my  god-father. 
Will  Shakespeare,"  answered  the  lad.  "  Have  a  care  how  you 
take  God's  name  in  vain,"  was  the  witty  reply.  And  seventy 
years  after  Shakespeare's  death,  Sir  William  Devanant  pro- 
claimed his  mother's  infamy  by  boasting  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  great  Shakespeare. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1741  that  a  monument  was  erected 
to  Shakespeare  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  dominating  spirit 
of  Puritanism  closed  the  theatres  in  1648,  only  thirty-two  years 
after  the  poet's  death.  You  who  have  read  "  Kenilworth " 
will  remember  Scott  represents  Queen  Elizabeth  refusing  a 
petition  for  closing  the  theatres;  her  chief  reason  being  personal 
regard  for  one  Will  Shakespeare,  whose  plays  were  greatly  in 
favor  among  courtiers.  For  nearly  one  hundred  years  Shako- 
S]»eare's  plays  were  almost  forgotten;  but  the  memory  of  the 
kind  and  gentle  poet  lingered  during  these  years  of  turmoil  and 
bloodshed  among  the  affectionate  people  of  his  native  town.     One 
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hundred  years  after  he  was  laid  to  rest  he  was  still  the  subject 
of  story  and  song ;  while  the  bowl  passed  round  and  rustics  related 
the  incidents  of  those  stirring  times  when  England  swept  the 
Spanish  Armada  from  the  seas,  and  Elizabeth  rode  triumphant 
through  all  her  enemies.  He  was  still  "  Wild  Will "  and 
**  Pleasant  Willy " — the  poet  was  forgotten,  but  the  man 
remained. 

To  Joseph  Addison  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  directed 
attention  to  the  surpassing  genius  of  Shakespeare.  Before  his 
time  Shakespeare  was  known  to  few  as  a  dramatist,  and  the 
estimate  put  upon  him  was  very  low  compared  to  his  present 
rank  in  the  literary  world.  He  was  not  then  a  world's  wonder, 
and  he  has  been  that  since  Addison  and  his  contemporaries 
studied  his  plays  and  pronounced  judgment  upon  them.  Alex-, 
aiider  Pope  and  Samuel  Johnson  carried  on  the  work  begun  by 
Addison;  and  these  three  authors  may  be  said  to  bave  placed 
Shakespeare  so  prominently  before  the  English-speaking  race 
that  his  name  and  his  works  will  endure  as  long  as  the  English 
language.  He  is  now  the  "  thousand-souled  "  and  the  "  myriad- 
minded  "  Shakespeare.  His  creative  power  is  now  fully  recog- 
nized. It  is  now  seen  that  no  oth»r  author  ever  created  so 
many  characters;  so  true  to  human  nature  and  so  abiding  for 
all  time.  His  men  and  women  are  the  men  and  women  of 
to-day  as  well  as  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  time.  He  is 
the  most  objective  of  poets;  that  is,  we  never  see  himself  in 
any  of  his  plays ;  and  in  this  respect  he  presents  a  marked  con- 
trast to  many  poets  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  Milton  and  Byron. 
His  morality  is  of  the  highest  rank.  He  never  said  an  ill  word 
of  woman  that  he  did  not  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  villain.  lago 
may  rail  against  Desdemona,  but  lago  is  the  incarnation  of 
everything  that  is  diabolically  wicked.  Cruel  and  wicked  as 
Lady  Macbeth  is,  we  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  her  in  her 
heroic  fight  "  'gainst  nature,"  as  well  as  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  We  would  like  to  forget  that  "  the  deep  damnation 
of  good  King  Dimcan's  taking-off  "  is  the  act  of  Lady  Macbeth's 
own  hand;  and  when  she  exclaims  in  her  agony,  in  the  sleep- 
walking scene.  "  What,  will  this  little  hand  never  be  clean  ?"  we 
are  disposed  to  pardon  the  woman  who  could  be  so  wicked  to 
accomplish  the  social  and  political  advancement  of  herself  and 
her  hnsbanrl.     But  Shakespeare  is  careful    to    remind    us  that 
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Lady  Macbeth  needs  the  "  diviue  more  than  the  physician"  ; 
he  is  always  on  the  side  of  morality  and  religion;  no  one  will 
ever  be  lured  into  crime  by  the  perusal  of  anything  he  wrote ;  and 
herein  lies  his  supreme  excellence. 

During  the  last  lifty  or  sixty  years  a  sufficient  number  of 
books  have  been  written  upon  Shakespeare  to  make  a  large 
library.  Many  theories  have  been  propounded  regarding  the 
man  and  his  productions.  It  has  been  argued  that  Shake- 
speare was  a  lawyer  because  many  legal  terms  occur  in  his 
plays.  To  this  argument  it  may  be  replied  that  his  knowledge 
of  legal  terms  might  be  obtained  during  the  time  he  is  thought 
to  have  spent  in  a  lawyer's  office  as  an  articled  clerk;  or  from 
his  association  with  London  lawyers.  Books  have  been  written 
to  prove  that  Shakespeare  was  a  Catholic.  Perhaps  he  was; 
but  how  does  that  affect  Shakespeare  or  his  writings  ?  In 
'■'  Queen  Mary,"  Tennyson  makes  one  of  the  English  noble- 
men say,  "  We  be  many  Catholics,  but  few  Papists."  Even 
"  good  Queen  Bess "  loved  the  Catholic  Church,  but  she  knew 
that  to  be  Queen  of  England  she  must  be  a  Protestant.  The 
daughter  of  Anne  Bullen  could  not  be  Catholic  and  be  a 
queen,  because  every  good  Catholic  throughout  the  whole 
world  believed  that  Catharine  of  Arragon  continued  to  be  the 
lawful  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  until  the  "hour  and  article  of 
death,"  and  that,  therefore,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL  by 
Anne  Bullen  was  illegitimate.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  noth- 
ing in  Shakespeare's  writings  to  disclose  his  religious  prefer- 
ences, if  he  had  any ;  and  herein  we  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
author,  as  well  as  the  broad  Christian  spirit  of  the  man;  for 
only  a  great  mind  can  put  self  away  when  he  writes  or  speaks. 
It  is  thought  that  Shakespeare  sympathized  with  the  old  faith, 
because  he  did  not  write  an  ode  or  a  play  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  his  queen;  whereas  in  Macbeth  there  is  an  evident 
attempt  to  court  the  favor  of  her  successor,  James  I.  In  Act 
IV.,  Scene  I.,  Shakespeare  makes  Macbeth  say:  "Thou  art  too 
like  the  spirit  of  Banquo ;  down !  Thy  crown  doth  sear  my 
eye-balls ;  and  thy  hair.  Thou  other  gold-bound  brow  is 
like  the  first.  A  third  is  like  the  former.  Eilthy  hags !  Why 
do  you  show  me  this  ?  A  fourth  ?  Start,  eyes !  What,  will 
the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?  Another  yet  ?  A 
seventh?     I'll   see  no  more: — And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  w^ho 
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bears  a  glass.  Which  show  me  many  more;  and  some  1  see 
that  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry."  it  is  easily  seen 
that  the  eighth  crowned  head  is  James  the  First  of  England  and 
Sixth  of  Scotland;  and  we  can  fully  understand  how  it  must 
have  dattered  the  vain  monarch  to  have  placed  before  him^ 
"  as  in  a  glass  darkly,"  the  vastness  of  his  empire  and  the  long 
line  of  noble  sovereig-ns  who  were  destined  to  succeed  him. 
James  -became  King  of  England  in  1603,  and  Macbeth  was 
published  in  1606 ;  it  may  have  been  written  some  time  before 
publication;  and  we  know  that  the  Catholics  expected  much 
from  James  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  English  throne ; 
hence  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  Shakespeare  was  among  those 
who  hoped  that  James  would  be  true  to  the  church  which  his 
mother,  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  loved  so  well.  But  there  is  no 
internal  evidence  in  his  plays  in  support  of  this  conclusion. 
His  religious  convictions  are  deep-seated  and  thoroughly 
Biblical,  but  they  are  perfectly  cosmopolitan.  Shall  I  give 
you  two  or  three  samples  of  his  religious  convictions  ?  Hear 
the  wail  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  the  close  of  his  life :  "  O,  Crom- 
well, Cromwell,  had  I  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I 
sensed  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  old  age  have  left  me 
naked  to  mine  enemies !"  "  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling 
away  ambition:  by  that  sin  fell  the  angels."  Listen  to  Mac- 
beth as  he  pronounces  sentence  upon  himself:  "My  life  is  in 
the  sear  and  yellow  leaf;  and  that  which  should  accompany 
old  age,  as  love,  honor,  troops  of  friends,  I  must  not  look  to 
have;  but  in  their  stead  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth- 
honor,  breath  which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny  and  dare 
not."  Did  ever  man  preach  more  eloquently  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity?  Serve  God  and  honor  the  Kino:  is 
Shakespeare's  constant  theme;  in  his  own  wor(''s:  "Be  true  to 
God,  thyself  and  truth;  then  it  followeth,  as  the  night  the  day, 
than  thou  canst  not  be  false  to  any  man." 

Another  theory  regardinG:  Shakespeare  is,  that  his  life  was 
so  immoral  that  it  gave  a  bias  to  some  of  his  plays — notably 
Othello  the  Moor  and  Timon  of  Athens.  According  to  this 
view,  at  one  time  of  his  life — from  thirty-fivo  to  forty  or  forty- 
five — Shakespeare  was  ill  at  ease  with  the  world  and  his  own 
conscience.  He  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  illicit  love,  which 
sooner  or  later  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips;  and  the  memories  of 
17 
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broken  vows  and  desolated  homes  bore  heavily  upon  the  soul 
of  the  conscience-stricken  dramatist.  To  this  theory  it  is  replied 
that  those  plays  which  depict  the  dark  side  of  life  are  a  natural 
growth  of  a  creative  mind.  When  Shakespeare  had  painted 
the  morning  of  life  in  the  fairy  loveliness  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  and  the  jo^^ousness  of  maturity  in  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice "  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
mental  development  that  he  should  pass  on  and  grapple  with 
the  darkest  problems  of  human  existence.  Life  is  made  up  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  of  sunshine  and  shade;  and  Shakespeare  was 
true  to  his  knowledge  of  humanity  "when  he  represented  Wrong 
sometimes  the  victor  in  his  fight  against  Right;  and  the  good 
and  noble  overthrown  by  the  machinations  of  the  villain. 

There  is  one  other  theory  regarding  Shakespeare,  and  this 
last  is  the  most  astounding  of  all.  The  theory  boldly  asserts 
that  Shakespeare's  plays  w^ere  not  composed  by  Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare  was  merely  a  playwright  and  an  actor ;  he  was  not  a 
dramatist.  The  plays  were  composed  by  Lord  Bacon  or  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  or  both,  and  Shakespeare  assumed  the  author- 
ship, because  at  that  time  writing  plays  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  gentleman — infra  dignitatem,  you  may  say.  Many  books 
have  been  written  in  support  of  this  contention.  Only  a  few- 
years  ago  a  gentleman  lectured  on  the  subject  in  England,  and 
at  the  close  of  almost  every  lecture  it  was  voted  almost  unani- 
mously that  the  lecturer  had  proved  conclusively  that  Shake- 
speare's plays  were  written  by  Lord  Bacon.  The  argiiments  in 
favor  of  the  Lord  Bacon  authorship  are  (1)  literary,  and  (2) 
internal  evidence  in  the  plays.  First,  it  is  held  that  Shakespeare 
had  not  sufficient  scholarship  to  produce  literary  work  of  such 
surpassing  excellence,  and  Bacon  w^as  the  only  man  that  had  it. 
Secondly,  the  constant  use  of  legal  terms  points  conclusively  to 
the  Bacon  authorship.  In  reply  to  both  these  arguments,  I 
submit  (1)  that  Shakespeare  had  sufficient  scholarship,  because 
extensive  scholarship  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  assistance  to 
creative  power;  (2)  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  human  mind 
could  produce  Shakespeare's  plays  and  also  the  recognized 
.works  of  Lord  Bacon.  It  is  more  probable  that  Shakesi>eare's 
plays  were  written  by  an  uneducated  author  than  that  Shake- 
spear's  plays.  Bacon's  Essays,  and  the  ITovum  Organum  ivere 
written   bv  the   educated    author.      To  mv  mind   thi?   reasoning 
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is  conclusive.  Shakespeare  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays.  The 
English  of  the  plays — ''  full  of  new  words  in  new  senses  " — -is 
such  as  an  uneducated  author  would  write ;  it  is  not  such  as  Lord 
Bacon  wrote ;  the  fertility  of  imagination  is  miraculous,  and, 
therefore,  entirely  independent  of  education.  Besides,  the 
authors  of  his  own  period  believed  in  him,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  succeeding  periods. 

The  recognized  works  of  Shakespeare  are  thirty-seven  plays 
— ^classed  as  tragedies,  comedies  and  histories — and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  sonnets,  and  various  poems,  chief  among 
which  are  "  Venus  and  Adonis,  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  "  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,"  and  "  A  Lover's  Complaint." 

The  first  date  in  Shakespeare's  literary  life  is  1593 ;  in  that 
year  he  published  (at  Stratford)  his  first  poem — "  Venus  and 
Adonis  " — dedicating  it  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  as  the  first 
heir  of  his  invention.  In  the  following  year  he  published  his 
second  poem,  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  same  patron.  In  token  of  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's 
genius,  the  earl  is  said  to  have  presented  the  gifted  poet  with. 
£1,000  to  enable  him  to  complete  the  purchase  of  some  property. 
Probably  several  plays  had  been  written  or  retouched  by  Shake- 
speare before  the  publication  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis."  There- 
is  little  doubt  that  "  The  Tempest "  was  the  last  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  it  was  a  fitting  close  for  a  great  and  noble 
literary  life.  We  may  suppose  that  in  this  play  the  great 
dramatist  made  his  final  bow  to  the  audiences  which  he  had' 
delighted  so  long,  announcing  to  them  in  the  character  of  Prospera 
his  determination  to  retire  from  active  life  and  seek  the  solace- 
of  the  declining  years  of  his  life  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
family.  Doubtless  he  felt  that  his  strength  was  failing  hinu 
He  was  only  forty-eight  years  of  age,  but  he  had  done  enough 
work  for  a  man  of  three  score  and  ten — beginning  life-w^ork  as 
he  did,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  writing  plays  and  poems 
continuously  for  twenty  years. 

The  wonderful  influence  which  Shakespeare  exerts  upon  the 
literary  world  is  evident  when  we  read  over  the  various  editions^ 
of  his  works  which  have  been  published  in  English  alone,  with- 
out taking  into  account  those  which  have  appeared  in  foreign' 
lansiniages,  especially  Ereuch  and  German. 

ANHiat  has  been  said    in    reference    to    the    spiritual    side    of" 
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fciiiakespeare's  life  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  hiiaucial  side. 
Shakespeare  was  no  spendthrift.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
went  to  London,  so  far  as  is  known,  penniless,  and  he  returned 
at  forty-eight  in  possession  of  an  income  of  at  least  £300  a  year, 
a  sum  equal  to  about  £1,000  at  the  present  day.     There  is  on 

record  an  item  in  his  diary  which  informs  us  that  Wm.  S^ , 

gentleman,  sued  and  collected  from  A.  B.  the  sum  of  £1  10s  6d, 
which  was  the  balance  of  an  old  account  which  the  said  A.  B. 
ewed  W.  S.  This  phase  of  Shakespeare's  life  is  worthy  of 
notice,  because  there  is  a  current  notion  that  shiftlessness  is 
closely  allied  to  genius.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  genius  of 
that  kind — shiftless  g-enius — is  not  worthy  of  encouragement; 
genius  of  the  Shakespeare  type  is  more  conducive  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  our  greatest  poet  was 
also  a  thorough-going  financial  economist. 

And  now,  vade  mecum  from  the  grave  of  Shakespeare,  and 
we  will  walk  about  the  quaint  old  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
That  large  brick  building  with  stone  facing  is  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Hall,  erected  a  few  years  ago  in  memory  of  Shake- 
speare. And  here  is  the  house  in  which  Shakespeare  died — a 
plain  brick  one-story  house,  very  much  like  a  comfortable  farm 
house;  and,  alas,  it  does  not  look  to  be  three  hundred  years  old, 
but  it  may  be  the  old  house  "  restored."  And  the  garden  is 
the  very  soil  in  which  honest  Will  digged  and  delved  when  he 
was  presumably  thinking  of  Hamlet  and  the  grave  diggers.  And 
look !  yonder  stands  the  veritable  mulberry  tree  which  Shake- 
speare planted  a  few  years  before  his  death.  It  is  bound  to- 
gether with  bands  of  iron,  and,  indeed,  it  may  have  sprung 
from  the  root^^  of  Shakespeare's  tree.  And  that  "  auld  clay 
biggin  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  is  good,  kind  Anne  Hatha- 
way's  house — the  house  in  which  she  was  bom.  When  you  visit 
Stratford  you  will  see  all  these  and  believe  as  much  as  you  can ; 
and  for  all  you  see  you  will  be  asked  to  contribute  "  tips."  But 
you  can  study  Shakespeare  and  learn  wisdom  "  without  money 
aTifl  without  price." 
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W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A.,  I.P.S.,  Hamilton. 

The  earliest  modern  form  of  salary  schemes  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  was  probably  that  of  attaching  a  fixed  salary  to 
each  of  the  grades  in  which  pupils  were  classified  in  systems  of 
city  schools.  This  was  certainly  the  practice  in  a  large  number 
of  city  school  systems,  and  traces  of  it  still  linger  in  some  of  the 
largest  cities  in  both  countries.  In  Hamilton  such  a  scheme  wa5 
adopted  many  years  ago,  and  remained  in  force  until  1892, 

Pupils  were  classified  in  ten  grades,  ranking  from  the  first 
or  lowest  primary  to  the  tenth  or  highest  fourth  book  class.  A 
teacher,  on  appointment,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  first  grade 
class  at  a  salary  of  $300,  and  kept  in  this  position  until  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  next  grade  above,  when  the  teacher  ranking 
highest  in  length  of  service,  grade  of  certificate  and  general 
teaching  ability  was  selected  for  promotion,  and  thereupon 
received  a  salary  of  $325.  This  process  continued  on  up  through 
all  the  grades  until  the  tenth  was  reached,  the  increase  in  salary 
on  this  last  promotion  being  $.50  instead  of  $25,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  and  the  salary  reached  $550. 

This  scheme  had  two  features  worthy  of  commendation:  it 
offered  a  fixed  compensation  for  each  class  of  work,  and  it  put 
a  premium  on  length  of  service,  high  qualification  and  general 
efficiency.  But  in  placing  so  low  a  value  on  service  in  the  first 
grades,  it  rendered  it  impossible  ever  to  have  experienced  teachers 
of  approved  ability  to  continue  in  primary  work,  and  thus  the 
best  efforts  of  the  staff  were  expended  on  the  advanced  pupils,  and 
the  younger  ones  suffered  accordingly. 

But  as  vacancies  could  not  be  estimated  closely,  promotions 
were  uncertain  in  any  case,  and  might  never  come  to  the  average 
teacher,  as  she  could  be  continually  cut  out  by  a  more  successful 
candidate. 

This  might  not  be  a  valid  argument  if  the  salary  attached  to 
any  grade  could  be  considered  as  a  fair  price  for  the  work  in  that 
grade  under  all  circumstances.  But  as  the  opportunity  for  pro- 
motion would  always  be  considered  a  factor,  whether  consciously 
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or  unconsciously,  in  any  arrangements  between  the  board  and  the 
teacher,  the  salary  for  the  lower  grades  would  almost  certainly 
be  lees  than  would  fairly  compensate  the  teacher  for  the  character 
-of  the  work  required. 

ISTo  gi-eat  hardship  was  felt  for  some  years,  as  a  period  of  school 
:growth  had  set  in  and  promotions  were  reasonably  frequent,  and 
the  grade  salary,  plus  the  chance  for  advancement  to  higher 
classes,  was  accepted  as  a  fair  compensation  for  the  work  to  be 
done. 

As  this  period  of  expansion  began  to  pass  away,  the  chances 
for  promotion  as  a  part  of  the  reward  for  good  work  were  very 
;much  reduced,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  grade  salary  alone  as 
;,a  satisfactory  remuneration  began  to  be  severely  felt. 

The  kindergarten  had  by  this  time  become  an  important  part 
of  the  school  system,  and  through  its  influence  the  vital  necessity 
of  having  the  younger  pupils  placed  under  the  care  of  experienced 
teachers  having  si>ecial  training  and  fitness  for  primary  work 
iiad  begun  to  be  fairly  well  understood. 

To  meet  these  requirements  a  rearrangement  of  grades  and 
salaries  was  made  in  1892,  which  was  at  once  a  concession  to  the 
rrequest  for  more  certain  advances  in  salary  and  a  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  the  children  in  the  primary  grades  to  more  thought- 
ful consideration.  The  new  scheme  reduced  the  number  of  grades 
from  ten  to  four,  and  fixed  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  salary 
..for  the  teachers  of  each  grade  as  follows: 

First  book  grade:  Minimum,  $300;  maximum,  $325. 

-Second  book  grade:  Minimum,  $350;  maximum,  $375. 
'Third  book  grade:  Minimum,  $400;  intermediate,  $425;  maxi- 
mum, $450. 

Fourth  book  grade:  Minimum,  $475;  intermediate,  $500; 
maximum,  $550. 

In  the  first  and  second  book  grades  teachers  were  advanced  to 
the  maximum  salary  of  their  grade  after  they  had  taught  three 
years  at  the  minimum  salary. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  book  grades  the  teacher,  after  teach- 
ing four  years  at  the  minimum  salary,  was  advanced  to  the 
intermediate,  and  after  teaching  four  years  at  the  intermediate, 
to  the  maximum  salary  of  the  grade. 

A  teacher  had,  under  this  plan,  to  wait  for  three  promotions, 
instead  of  nine,  as    formerly,  six    increases    of    salary  coming 
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through  time  limits  alone.  Incidentally  another  advantage  arose 
out  of  this  change.  The  work  of  a  teacher  was  confined  to  one 
or  other  of  the  four  groups,  but  might  be  utilized  in  any  sub- 
division of  classes  in  the  group,  and  thus  much  greater  elasticity 
resulted. 

As  the  first  book  teachers  had  only  two  grades  of  salary,  neither 
adequate  in  itself  without  reasonable  opportunity  for  promotion, 
an  outlet  more  speedy  than  promotion  by  vacancy  was  sought,  and 
the  barrier  between  the  two  first  groups  was  thrown  down  in 

1899,  and  teachers  reached  the  highest  second  book  salary  by  an 
increase  every  three  years.  The  elasticity  of  the  system  was  also 
increased,  as  any  teacher  in'  the  enlarged  group  could  now  be 
given  work  in  either  first  or  second  book  classes.     The  next  step, 

1900,  was  to  amalgamate  the  third  and  fourth  book  grades,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  teachers,  when  once  promoted  from  the  second 
book,  to  reach  the  highest  salary  by  an  increase  every  two  years. 

This  left  the  salaries  divided  into  two  groups,  the  first  made 
up  of  those  received  by  the  teachers  in  the  first  and  second  book 
classes,  and  the  second  of  those  paid  to  teachers  in  the  third  and 
fourth  book  classes.  With  another  change  the  increases  in  the 
higher  series  were  made  every  two  years,  and  in  the  lower  every 
three  years. 

In  1901  the  last  barrier  was  removed,  and  teachers  were 
allowed  an  increase  of  $25  every  two  years  from  date  of  appoint- 
ment until  the  maximum  salary  should  be  reached. 

In  1903  a  still  further  change  for  the  teachers'  benefit  was 
made,  the  increase  of  $25  being  given  every  two  years  for  the  first 
ten  years,  and  every  year  thereafter  until  the  maximum  salary, 
$600,  is  reached.  A  teacher  may  now  be  placed  in  any  grade  or 
school  in  which  it  is  thought  her  best  work  may  be  done. 

A  good  scheme  of  salaries  should — 

1.  Secure  such  elasticity  that  every  teacher  may  be  given  the 
grade  or  class  of  work  in  which  the  ]>est  results  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

2.  Secure  to  every  teacher  nearly  the  maximum  salary  when 
she  has  by  experience  and  attention  to  her  duties  shown  that  she 
can  do  her  best  work  and  developed  all  the  qualities  demanded  in 
a  thoroughly  efficiest  teacher. 

3.  Should  reward  a  teacher  for  excelling  in  her  work. 

The  first  require^  that  salaries  paid  should  not  depend  upon  the 
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grade  tauglit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  good  work  in  some  par- 
ticular grade  or  grades  requires  greater  skill  and  higher  quali- 
fications on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  others.  In  the  ordinary 
range  of  Public  School  work  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  such  con- 
dition of  affairs  exists,  and  if  it  does,  it  is  offset  by  the  varying 
aptitudes  of  teachers  for  different  grades  of  work. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  length  of  time  is  necessary  in 
order  that  a  teacher  shall  reach  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  as  though  an  even  salary  were  the  only 
proper  one.  The  work  of  teaching  a  certain  class  is  worth  so 
much ;  there  is  no  present  reason  for  thinking  it  will  be  worth  more 
next  year  or  the  year  after.  Then  why  not  have  a  series  of  fixed 
salaries  and  look  for  teachers  qualified  to  fill  the  positions  ? 
Retain  the  teacher  so  long  as  the  required  amount  of  work  is 
performed,  and  procure  another  when  this  condition  ceases  to 
hold. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that,  in  nearly  every  line  of  busi- 
ness, hopes  of  future  reward  are  held  out,  in  order  to  secure  the 
very  best  efforts  being  put  forth  by  the  individual  worker,  other- 
wise a  dead  level  of  perfunctoriness  would  result,  and  the  indif- 
ferent and  careless  worker  would  be  rewarded  equally  with  the 
one  showing  deftness  and  conscientiousness. 

The  following  schedules  set  forth  very  plainly  the  opinion  held 
with  regard  to  rate  of  salary  increase  in  the  different  educational 
centres  named. 

The  average  time  in  which  grade  teachers  can  reach  the  maxi- 
mum is  about  ten  yeirs,  but  in  all  other  departments  of  school 
work  this  period  is  much  shorter. 

Toronto. 

Collegiate  principals,  $2,000 ;  increase  $100  a  year  for  ten 
years;  maximum,  $3,000. 

Collegiate  specialists,  $1,400;  increase  $50  a  year  for  ten  years 
and  $100  for  one  year;  maximum,  $2,000. 

Ciollegiate  assistants,  $1,000;  increase  $50  a  year  for  ten  years 
and  $100  for  one  year;  maximum,  $1,600. 

Principal  of  15-room  schools,  $1,300;  increase  $50  a  year 
for  six  years;  maximum,  $1,600. 

Principals  of  less  than  15-room  schools,  $1,000;  increase  $50 
a  year  for  ten  years;  maximum,  $1,500. 
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Male  assistants,  $700;  increase  $50  a  year  for  six  years;  maxi- 
mum, $1,000. 

G-rade  teachers,  $350;  increase  $30  a  year  for  twelve  years; 
maximum,  $710. 

Kindergarten  directors,  $350 ;  increase  $25  a  year  for  six 
years ;  maximum,  $500. 

Kindergarten  assistants,  $250 ;  increase  $20  a  year  for  live 
years;  maximum,  $350. 

Ottawa. 

Kindergarten  assistants,  initial  salary,  $250;  $25  a  year  after 
second  year  for  four  years;  maximum,   $350. 

Kindergarten  directors,  initial  salary,  $350;  $25  a  year  after 
second  year  for  four  years;  maximum,  $450. 

Grade  teachers,  second-class,  initial  salary,  $350 ;  $25  a  year 
after  second  year  for  eight  years;  maximum,  $550. 

Grade  teachers,  first-class,  initial  salary,  $100 ;  $40  a  year  after 
second  year  for  six  years;  maximum,  $040. 

Assistant  masters,  second-class,  initial  salary,  $560;  $30  a 
year  after  second  year  for  eight  years ;  maximmn,  $800. 

Head  masters,  second-class,  initial  salary,  $800 ;  $50  a  year 
after  second  year  for  four  years;  maximum,  $1,000. 

Assistant  masters,  first-class,  initial  salary,  $760;  $40  a  year 
after  second  year  for  eleven  years;  maximum,  $1,200. 

Head  masters,  first-olass,  initial  salary,  $1,000 ;  $50  a  year 
after  second  year;  maximum,  $1,300. 

Every  three  years'  previous  exjDerience,  when  duly  certified, 
counts  as  one  year  on  Ottawa  staff. 

The  fourth  book  classes,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  third  book 
classes,  are  apparently  reserved  for  male  teachers. 

Hamilton. 

District  head  masters,  $1,100,  increasing  to  $1,300. 

Principals  of  eight  and  ten-room  schools,  $650 ;  yearly  increase, 
$25;  maximum,    $950. 

Grade  teachers,  $300 ;  $25  a  year  for  eight  years ;  then  $50  a 
year  for  three  years ;  maximum,  $650. 

Kindergarten  director,  $800;  $25  every  two  years  for  twelve 
years;  maximum,  $450. 

Grade  teachers  not  restricted  to  any  grade,  and  candidates  must 
have  first-class  (or  interim  first-class)  certificates. 
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Kingston. 

Initial,  $275;  increase  $15  a  year  for  fifteen  years;  maximum, 
$500.  No  increases  to  be  made  until  passed  upon  by  the  Man- 
agement Committee  on  the  report  of  the  inspector,  and  of  the 
principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged. 

Montreal. 

Male  principals,  $1,000 ;  yearly  increase  $50  for  ten  years ; 
maximum,  $1,500,  with  a  further  sum  of  $50  for  each  class  over 
sixteen,  until  maximum  $1,800  is  reached. 

These  principals  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  super- 
vision. 

Male  assistants,  $600 ;  yearly  increase  of  $50  for  eight  years ; 
maximum,  $1,000. 

Teachers  of  first,  second,  and  third  year  classes,  $350  ;  yearly  in- 
crease $10  for  ten  years;  maximum,  $450. 

Teachers  of  fourth  and  fifth  year  classes,  $400 ;  yearly  in- 
crease of  $10  for  ten  years;  maximum,  $500. 

Teachers  of  the  sixth  year  class,  $450 ;  yearly  increase  of  $10 
for  ten  years ;  maximum,  $550. 

Ten  dollars  less  if  not  qualified  to  take  their  own  classes  in 
tonic  sol-fa. 

Classes  to  end  of  third  year  are  limited  to  fifty  pupils,  and 
liigher  classes  to  forty  as  a  maximum,  with  a  proportionate  addi- 
tion to  salary  when  these  numbers  are  exceeded. 

Winnipeg. 

First  four  grades,  initial  salary  $500 ;  increase  of  $25  a  year 
for  three  years,  then  $10  for  the  fourth  year,  then  $15  a  year  for 
the  next  six  years ;  maximimi,  $675.  Teachers  without  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  year's  experience  are  paid  $400  for  the  first  year. 

Fifth  grade  begins  at  $550 ;  has  same  rate  of  increase,  reach- 
ing $725  as  maximum. 

Sixth  grade  begins  at  $575  ;  same  rate  of  increase  to  maximum, 
$750. 

Seventh  grade  similarly,  $600  to  $775. 

Eighth  grade  similarly,  $675  to  $850. 

Collegiate  principal,  $2,200;  increase  $100  a  year  for  two 
{years;  maximum,  $2,400. 

Collegiate  assistants,  male,  $1,200;  increase  $50  a  year  for 
four  years,  then  $100  a  year  for  four  years;  maximum,  $1,800. 
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Collegiate  assistants,  female,  $1,000 ;  increase  of  $25  a  year  for 
four  years;  maximum,  $1,100. 

Male  Principals  of  Public  Schools,  same  as  male  assistants 
in  Ck)llegiate  Institutes.  Teachers  holding  second-class  certifi- 
cates may  be  appointed  to  first  four  grades,  but  those  holding 
first-class  certificates  only  to  higher  grades,  except  in  special 
cases. 

Cleveland. 

Kindergarten  directors,  $600 ;  increase  $50  a  year  for  three 
years;  maximum,  $750. 

Kindergarten  assistants,  $-100 ;  increase  $50  a  year  for  four 
years;  maximum,  $600. 

In.  the  elementary  schools  the  number  of  teachers  is  one  to 
each  forty-five  pupils  registered. 

Teachers  assigned  to  position  by  superintendent,  and  trans- 
ferred from  one  position  to  another  as  he  may  deem  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools. 

Grade  teachers  under  seventh  grade,  after  acting  one  year  as 
substitute  at  $400 — $475 ;  three  yearly  increases  of  $50  each, 
then  three  of  $25  each ;  maximum,  $700. 

Seventh  grade,  $725;  first  increase,  $25;  second,  $50;  maxi- 
mum, $800. 

Eighth  grade,  $800;  two  increases  of  $25;  maximum,  $850. 

Sa:!^  Frax  CISCO. 

Second,  third  and  fourth  grades,  initial,  $600 ;  increase,  first 
year,  $27.50;  second  year,  $27.50;  third  year,  $25.00;  fourth, 
$27.50;  fifth,  $27.50;  sixth,  $25;  maximum  $760. 

Fifth  and  sixth  grades,  $600 ;  increase,  first  year,  $35 ;  second, 
$32.50;  third,  $32.50;  fourth,  $35;  fifth.  $32.50;  sixth,  $32.50; 
maximum,  $800. 

First,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  $600 ;  increase,  first  year, 
$35;  second,  $32.50;  third,  $32.50;  fourth,  $35;  fifth,  $32.50; 
sixth,  $32.50;  seventh,  $30;  maximum,  $830. 

The  salary  scheme  is  stated  in  monthly  payments,  and  the 
above  are  estimated  on  a  basis  of  ten  months  to  the  year. 

There  is  a  system  of  fines  and  reductions — 50c.  for  first  time 
late.  $1  for  second,  $2  for  third. 

$2.50    for   failing  to   acknowledge   receipt   of   circulars   from 
the  Board. 
17 
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$5  for  failing  to  present  correct  reports ;  1-30  of  month's 
salary  for  each  day's  absence.  Three  days'  absence  allowed  for 
death  of  certain  relatives. 

Boston. 

Grammar  Schools  (^equal  our  Public  Schools). — Masters, 
$2,580;  increase  $120  for  five  years;  maximum,  $3,ioO. 

Sub-masters,  $1,500;  increase  $120  for  seven  years;  maximum, 
$2,340. 

First  assistants,  $972 ;  increase  $48  for  five  years ;  maximum, 
$1,212. 

Assistants,  $552 ;  increase  $48  for  eight  years ;  maximum, 
$936. 

Primary  Schools  (Grade  Four). — First  assistants,  $984;  in- 
crease $48  for  two  years;  maximum,  $1,080. 

Assistants,  $552;  increase  $48  for  eight  years;  maximum, 
$936. 

Kindergarten  directors,  $624;  increase,  $24,  $48,  $48,  $48; 
maximum,  $792. 

Kindergarten  assistants,  $432 ;  increase  $48  for  four  years ; 
maximum,  $624. 

Milwaukee. 

Grades  one  to  five,  $400 ;  yearly  increase  $50  for  four  years ; 
maximum,  $600 ;  after  six  years,  $50 ;  after  twelve  years,  $50 ; 
maximum,  $750. 

Sixth  grade,  $50  more  than  above;  maximum,  $800. 

Seventh  grade,  $100  more;  maximum,  $850. 

Eighth  grade,  $200  more;  maximum,  $950. 

Buffalo. 

Initial,  $400 ;  increase  of  $40  a  year  for  seven  years ;  maxi- 
mum, $680. 

Two  years  at  $680,  then  $20;  maximum,  $700. 

Denver. 

Initial,  $635 ;  then  $760,  the  maximum. 

Chicago. 

Grades  one  to  four,  $550;  increase  $50,  $25,  $75,  $50,  $75, 
$25 ;  maximum,  $850. 
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Then  a  promotion  examination;  then  $50,  $50,  $50;  maxi- 
mum, $1,000. 

Grades  five  to  eight,  $550;  increase  $50,  $75,  $50,  $50,  $75, 
$25 ;  maximum,  $875. 

Then  a  promotion  examination ;  then  $50,  $50,  $25 ;  maxi- 
mum,  $1,000. 

ClNCIA^XATI. 

Initial,  $450;  yearly  increase  $50  for  seven  years  to  $800. 
Then  upon  evidence  of  efficiency  and  scholastic  advancement, 
another  $50,  making  the  maximum,  $850. 

Detroit. 

Grade  teachers,  $400 ;  increase  $50  for  six  years,  then  $25 ; 
maximum,  $725. 

Public  School  principals  are  graded  according  to  number  of 
rooms  from  $850  (6  rooms)  to  $1,800  (18  rooms). 

P  HILADELPIIIA. 

Increase  $30  a  year  for  ten  years. 

Albany. 
$400,  increase  $50  a  year  for  four  years;  maximum  $600. 

Baltimoke. 

$396  (after  two  years  in  training  school)  ;  increase  $54  a  year 
for  two  years ;  maximum,  $504. 

Later  they  may,  for  special  merit,  be  promoted  to  $600,  soon 
to  be  changed  to  $700. 

jSTew  York. 

Kindergarten  and  lower  grades,  $600 ;  increase  $40  a  year 
for  sixteen  years;  maximum,  $1,240. 

Intermediate  grades,  $600 ;  increase  $48  a  year  for  fifteen 
years;  maximum,  $1,320. 

Higher  grades,  $840 ;  increase  $60  a  year  for  ten  years ;  maxi- 
mum. $1,440. 

For  this  work  teachers  must  have  had  four  years  of  prior 
experience. 

PiTTSBUROFI. 

$450  ;  increase  $50  a  year  for  seven  years ;  maximum,  $800. 

Teachers  who  have  taught  seven  years  and  comply  with  certain 

other  conditions,  arc  promoter!  to  a  higher  class  and  receive  $900. 
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PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

The  moulding  and  making  of  men  and  women  as  we  would 
wish  them  to  be,  is  with  us,  in    the  Province    of    Ontario,  the 
greatest  subject  with  which  we  have  to  deal.      Beginning  with 
the  log  school-house  in  the  far-away  rural    district,  we    see    a 
poorly-paid  teacher  trying  in  a  truly  heroic  manner    to    bring 
order  out  of  chaos;  living  in  an  obscure  part  of    the    country, 
travelling  through  the  snow  in  the  long  winter  months,  lonely 
and  cold;   in  the    summer    half    devoured    by  mosquitoes    and 
black  flies,  and  all  the  year  round  with    little    to  urge  her  on^ 
except    a    strong    sense    of     duty    and  a    resolute     mind.      We 
naturally    sympathize    with    such    toilers,  and    yet    we    cannot 
find,  I  fear,  a  remedy  for  the    difficulties.      I    can    only  name 
them.     Children  are  there  in  those  districts,  and  they  must  be 
taught,  and  such  salaries  must    be    given  as  will  induce    good 
and  capable  teachers  to  remain  in  the  profession  and  do  their 
best.     We  do  think,  however,  that  the  Government  should  give 
more  attention  to  the  schools  in  the  far-off  and  backward  dis- 
tricts of  this  Province,  and  should  assist  with  more  substantial 
grants  than  are  being  given  at  present.     We  boast  of  our  system 
of  education,  but  in  some  particulars  we  are  far  behind  Mani- 
toba and  tiie  Territories.     In  the  fonner  the  annual  grant  from 
all  sources  to  the  average    rural    school  is    $370,  while  in  the 
latter  the  Government  grant  is  about  six  times  as  great  as  it  is 
in  Ontario.     Our  legislative  grant  to  the  Public  Schools  should 
\ye  largely  increased.     Por  years  it  has  stood  at  about  the  same. 
The  attendance  may  fluctuate,  the  schools  may  increase  to  any 
extent,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  law,  written  or  unwritten,  that  the 
grants  to  the  Public  Schools  are  to  remain  the  same.     Does  this 
iseem  reasonable  ?     Kinety-five  per   cent,   of  our  pupils  receive 
their  education  in  the  Public  School  alone.      If    anv  class    of 
schools  is  to  be  fostered,  let    it  bv  all    means    be    the    Public 
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{Schools,  where  the  real  foundation  fur  business  oapacit}'  and 
good  citizenship  is  being  formed.  To  the  higher  institutions  of 
Ontario,  of  late  years,  the  grants  have  been  steadily  increasing; 
while  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  many  successful  advo- 
cates for  the  poor  man's  child,  for  the  settler's  cliiLd  in  the 
obscure  little  school  in  the  far-away  Xorth  or  West,  where  there 
is  a  continuous  strife  to  eke  out  an  existence  in  the  face  of 
adverse  circumstances,  and  often  a  failure  in  the  attempt. 
Gentlemen,  I  plead  for  the  Public  School.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  the  institutes  and  university  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Their  advocates  will  not  remain  idle. 

One  way  of  levelling  up  in  the  township  is  for  the  council 
to  grant  $200  from  the  funds  of  the  township,  instead  of  $150, 
as  at  present.  Help  the  poorer  sections  and  w^e  help  the  whole. 
As  a  member  of  many  an  arbitration  in  cases  where  the  muni- 
cipal councils  of  the  township  have  refused  to  take  action,  or 
where  their  action  has  fallen  short  of  justice,  I  know  well  what 
weak;  sections  have  to  cope  with ;  and  these  difficulties  will 
always  exist,  unless  the  Department,  by  legislation,  by  increased 
grant,  either  from  the  township  or  from  the  legislature,  remove 
the  difficulties. 

I  think,  too,  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  child,  after  pass- 
ing the  Entrance,  or  even  leaving  the  fifth  clas-s.  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  home  for  some  town  in  order  to  receive  a  higher 
education.  Why  could  not  one  or  two  schools  in  each  town- 
(ship  be  set  apart  to  do  higher  work — continuation  work? 
An  increased  grant  could  be  given,  a  better  teacher,  or  an 
additional  teacher  could  be  employed,  and  the  children  would 
not  have  to  leave  the  parental  roof  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  their  lives,  to  dwell  among  strangers,  and  perhaps  to  fall  into 
habits  that  will  be  their  bane  through  life.  This  course  is,  I 
think,  preferable  where  the  pupils  do  not  intend  to  enter  a  pro- 
fession, but  simply  wish  to  get  such  an  education  as  will  help 
them  to  become  intelligent  farmers,  or  other  artisans,  and  nt  the 
same  time  good  citizens. 

T  also  think  the  law  relative  to  compulsory  education  in 
the  rural  districts  should  be  changed.  Section  2,  Ohapt>er  56  of 
the  Public  Schools  Act  reads  as  follows:  "All  children  between 
8  and  14  years  of  age  shall  attend  school  for  the  Avhole  term, 
during  which  the  section   or  municipality   in   whieh   they  reside 
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is  open."  This  is  the  ideal  coudition.  Do  the  children  so 
attend  'i  If  so,  what  is  the  reason  that  the  cry  is  always  heard 
about  irregular  attendance  'i  In  many  of  the  sections  in  the 
country  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children  enrolled 
attend  somewhat  regularly.  What  a  waste !  Where  else  can 
we  find  an  equal  one  (  Half  of  the  teacher's  work  gone  for 
nothing.  Half  of  the  expenditure  gone..  How  can  it  be  to  a 
very  great  extent  avoided  ^  I  believe  there  should  be  a  truant 
officer  for  every  township  in  the  Province.  Sub-section  2  of 
Section  56  should  be  abolished,  and  after  the  words  "  incorpor- 
ated village  "  in  Section  Y,  Sub-section  1,  the  word  "  township  " 
should  be  inserted.  Under  such  legislation  a  truant  oflicer  would 
be  appointed  for  each  township.  This  would,  I  am  certain,  go 
a  great  distance  towards  increasing  the  attendance  in  our  Public 
Schools.  At  least  there  could  be  no  harm  in  trying  the  experi- 
ment. 

Another  change  is,  I  think,  necessary  to  increase  the  grant 
to  Public  School  libraries.  As  it  is  at  present,  only  $10  may  be 
given  by  the  Government  in  any  year  to  any  school  establishing 
a  library,  and  this  is  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expended 
by  the  section.  Why  not  give  dollar  for  dollar,  and  why  limit 
the  grant  to  $10  a  year  ?  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  way  I  can 
spend  my  money  better  than  by  buying  good  books  for  the 
children  ?  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  method  to  get  good  and 
thoughtful  men  and  women,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  hollow,  sensational  novels  that  so  often  fill  the  shelves  of 
our  public  libraries  of  the  present  day.  There  is  nothing  so 
good  for  the  young  mind  as  good  books.  The  older  people,  too, 
will  be  reached.  This  is  the  simplest  means  that  I  know  of  to 
get  frood  literature  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  rural 
districts. 

Coming  now  to  the  schools  in  towns  and  villages,  I  find 
that  the  school  rate  is  about  eight  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assess- 
able property.  Do  we  always  get  value  for  this  ?  I  think  we 
do,  except  where  the  truant  officer  fails  to  do  his  duty,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  in  a  great  many  cases  this  occurs.  It  is 
not  the  mere  fact  that  three  or  four  out  of  the  class  are  playing 
truant,  but  that  they  are  getting  behind  with  their  work,  and  at 
,  the  same  time  are  retardins;'  the  work  of  the  others  in  the  same 
class;    and  every  one  knows  the  more  evenly  balanced  the  class 
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is,  the  greater  the  progress.  The  question  of  enforcing  the 
Truancy  Act  has  been  before  this  Department  for  many  years, 
i .  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  come  up  until  some  practical 
means  can  be  devised  to  make  the  Act  really  satisfactory. 

I  think,  also,  it  would  be  well  to  amend  Section  1,  Sub- 
section 1,  of  tlie  Act  of  1904,  and  where  it  says  that  where 
Boards  of  Education  in  cities,  towns  and  villages  may  be 
elective,  it  should  read,  shall  be  elective,  making  thus  one 
Board  for  the  whole  community.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this 
point.  As  a  member  of  the  county  council  for  years,  and 
having  had  the  appointment  of  half  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Institute  of  our  town  on  my  hands,  I  have  always  thought 
that  such  a  law  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  democratic  ideas  of 
responsible  government.  Each  trustee  should  be  responsible 
1o  the  people,  and  so  elected  by  the  people.  One  can  easily  see 
how  the  present  mode  of  selection  of  trustees  for  High  Schools 
and  Institutes  might  be  abused    and  poor  trustees  chosen. 

In  the  case  of  High  Schools  and  Institutes  I  think  it 
Avould  be  well  to  make  them  more  self-supporting  than  they  are 
by  increasing  the  fees  charged  to  pupils,  and  by  creating  a 
fairly  large  number  of  scholarships,  so  that  the  poor  man's 
clever  boy  may  not  be  crowded  out  through  lack  of  means. 
This  plan,  I  am  sure,  would  cut  out  the  drones  so  often  attend- 
ing our  Institutes  and  High  Schools.  If  the  parents  were 
called  on  to  pay  a  greater  proportion  of  the  children's  fees  in 
hard  cash  each  month  they  would  be  more  likely  to  do  a  little 
more  mental  arithmetic,  and  enquire  a  little  more  carefully  into 
the  probable  future  of  their  sons  and  daughters  than  they  do 
now.  As  it  is,  the  father,  having  only  a  small  fee  to  pay,  lets  his 
■child  saunter  to  school  till  he  or  she  is  twenty  or  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Then  the  father  wakes  up,  and  calculates  what  he  shall 
do  with  the  child,  but  finds  a  lack  of  both  brains  and  education, 
debarring  the  child  from  a  profession  through  want  of  knowledge, 
and  from  a  trade  through  being  too  old  and  through  pride.  He 
finds,  too,  that  the  child  has  wasted  the  people's  money  for 
four  or  five  years.  It  cost  from  $44  to  $50  each  year  to 
educate '  each  pupil  at  the  High  School  or  Institute.  What  a 
loss  is  here  shown ;  and  yet,  I  venture  to  say,  that  each  person 
noAV  listening  to  me  could  tell  of  such  cases.  Such  boys  make. 
an  a  general  rule,  the  poorest  citizens,  for  they  are  too  indolent 
18 
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and  high-toned  to  work,  and  they  have  not  ability  to  earn  a 
livelihood  in  any  other  way.  Are  not  such  to  be  pitied? 
Should  we  not  do  what  w©  can  to  prevent  such  cases? 

A  few  words  now  about  the  university.  There  should  be 
only  one  receiving  State  aid,  and  that  should  be  the  University 
of  the  Province.  If  sectarian  colleges  are  wanted,  the  people 
wanting  them  should  pay  for  them.  University  State-aided 
colleges  should  set  the  standard  for  all  examinations,  and  the 
Provincial  University  should  be  dealt  with  generously,  so  as  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  our  labors  here  will  result  in  much 
real  good,  and  that  every  one  will  return  home  pleased  and 
benefited  by  having  spent  a  short  time  in  the  discussion  of  the 
great  question  of  the  education  of  our  children. 
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COUNTY    TRUSTEE    ASSOCIATIONS. 
C.  Ramage,  Durham. 

The  convention  idea,  though  not  new,  has  had  its  greatest 
development  in  recent  years,  and  fellow-workers  of  all  kinds  have 
found,  presumably,  benefits  from  association  that  have  led  them 
to  continue  in  association,  and  that  have  led,  and  are  leading, 
other  bodies  having  work  and  aims  in  common,  to  join  in  the 
practice.  A  notable  illustration  of  this  tendency  is  found  in  the 
(Ontario  Educational  Association,  which  began  in  a  comparatively 
humble  way,  but  which  has  developed  not  only  in  the  usefulness 
at  first  intended  as  an  entity,  but  in  its  power  to  throw  off  off- 
shoots, and  gather  around  it  other  bodies  having  aims  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Amongst  the  last  of  these,  though  not  the  least,  is  this  Trustee 
Department,  which  I  am  sure  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have 
justified  its  existence  by  the  character  of  the  work  done  and  the 
inspiration  it  has  furnished  to  its  members.  If  at  first  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  experiment,  it  has  now  got  beyond  that  stage, 
and  exists  as  a  very  valuable  member  of  this  big  assembly,  one 
whose  influence  in  one  direction — towards  legislation — and  in 
another,  to  the  practical  environments  of  the  education  of  our 
youth,  has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  that  could  not  be  done  other- 
wise. That  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  usefulness  none  of  us 
believe,  and  my  purpose  in  moving  last  year,  and  in  this  paper,  is 
to  point  out  what  I  believe  is  an  avenue  of  usefulness  as  yet 
untrodden,  and  leading  in  the  distance  to  a  broad  field  of  possi- 
bilities. 

This  new  departure  is  indicated  in  the  title  of  my  paper, 
"  County  Trustee  Associations,"  and  it  has  impressed  itself  upon 
me  that  there  is  no  place  more  suitable  to  discuss  such  a  change 
than  in  this  body,  which  would  stand  to  gain  immensely  by  the 
widely  extended  character  of  its  representation  and  the  consequent 
weight  attaching  to  its  deliverances.    But  of  this  more  farther  on. 

The  great  and  ever-changing  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  or 
more  Public  School  trustees  of  this  Province  have  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  great  field  in  which  to  operate,  and  upon  them  rests  a  great 
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responsibility,  though  ia  far  too  many  instances  the  individual 
responsibility  sits  very  lightly.  Certain  x\cts  of  Parliament  and 
Regulations  of  the  Department  are  supposed  to  guide  this  great 
army  in  its  operations  against  the  enemy  of  emptiness  and 
ignorance,  but  occasionally,  as  in  all  armies,  discipline  is  re- 
quired, and  the  prod  of  an  inspector  is  necessary,  sometimes,  to 
arouse  them  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  law's  requirements. 
This  is  simply  saying  that  the  work  is  perfunctorily  done  too 
often,  and  that  it  w-ould  be  better  done  with  a  system  of  associa- 
tion in  the  inspectorates,  and  a  system  of  representation  here, 
there  can  be  little  doubt. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  practice  in  my  county — South  Grey 
— to  instruct  the  teachers  to  invite  the  trustees  to  their  annual 
conventions,  and  an  extra  copy  of  the  programme  is  sent,  which 
the  teacher  hands  to  the  secretary.  The  number  responding  to 
this  invitation  has  been  disappointingly  small,  for  seldom  would 
more  than  the  fingers  of  one  hand  be  necessary  to  enumerate  them. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  is  not  as  it  would  be,  had  the 
trustees  of  an  inspectorate  a  convention  of  their  own  to  which  the 
most  obscure  section  in  the  remotest  township  could  send  its 
representative. 

This,  then,  is  my  idea,  that  a  trustee  association  be  formed 
in  every  inspectorate,  having  Governmental  recognition  and 
authority,  with  such  encouragement,  financial  or  otherwise,  as 
io  necessary  to  set  it  agoing.  This,  ^properly  officered,  would  be 
in  a  fair  way  of  arousing  a  new  and  healthy  interest  in  educa- 
tional environment  which  could  not  fail  to  be  a  factor  in  nation 
building. 

The  model  for  the  new  body  exists  in  the  teachers'  conventions, 
arid  the  only  person  likely  to  have  an  increase  of  care  would  be 
the  county  inspector,  but  from  wdiat  I  know  of  these  gentlemen, 
few  of  them  would  raise  objection,  and  fewer  still  but  would  wel- 
come a  gathering  of  his  trustees,  with  whom  he  could  confer  as  to 
school  law  and  practice  in  the  mass,  and  direct  their  conference 
into  practical  and  useful  channels. 

The  many  problems  engaging  the  attention  of  trustees  would 
furnish  topics  of  discussion  and,  no  doubt,  of  argument,  out  of 
which  good  would  be  sure  to  come,  the  most  backward  being  cer- 
tain to  gain  and  retain  ideas  which  would  be  reflected  advan- 
tageously in  his  own  section.     For  instance,  the  school  buildiuu' 
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itself,  its  adaptability  for  its  purpose,  its  lighting,  and  especially 
its  heating  and  ventilating  requirements,  Avould  be  eminently 
relevant  for  discussion. 

Truancy. 

The  experience  of  those  most  successful  would  pass  in  review, 
rc^sulting  in  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  school  architecture 
at  present  not  too  much  in  evidence. 

Again,  the  internal  economy  and  equipment  of  the  school,  its 
outtit  of  maps,  cabinets,  libraries,  blackboards,  tablets  and  other 
appliances,  would  be  appropriate  topics  of  discussion,  and  many 
new  ideas  would  be  implanted  which  would  produce  fruit  later 
on. 

Then  in  the  school  surroundings  what  room  there  would  be 
for  observation  and  discussion.  Without  restricting  the  area 
of  play,  there  is  ample  room  to  assist  the  teacher  in  the  aesthetic 
training  of  the  children  by  enlisting  the  interest  of  delegates  in 
tree-planting  methods,  walks,  borders,  terraces,  flower  beds,  etc., 
and  as  the  conventions  would  generally  be  held  in  urban  localities, 
would  stir  these  up  to  good  works  in  this  direction,  which  would 
in  turn  be  educative  to  visitors  who  would  no  doubt  find  ideas 
in  the  abstract  or  the  concrete  to  carry  away.  In  this  way  the 
too  often  barn-like  structures  and  barren  surroundings  would  be 
removed,  and  in  time  the  "  little  red  school-house  "  would  be- 
come typical  of  all  that  was  most  advanced  in  suitable  architec- 
ture, and  aesthetic  adornment,  something  for  Avhich  it  certainly 
does  not  stand  now. 

Regut.ae  Work  Not  Suffer. 

Then  the  consideration  of  the  lis'ing  teacher  would  bo  in  (irder. 
The  average  trustee  would,  we  believe,  be  benefited  if  lie  could 
look  in  awhile  on  a  teachers'  convention  at  work,  and  it  would 
be  an  incentive  to  the  average  teacher  to  find  her  for  his)  trustee 
in  attendance,  drinking  in  an  atmosphere  whicli  would  without 
fail  result  in  an  impro\'ement  of  her  surroundings,  possibly,  and 
probably  of  an  increase  in  her  salary,  and  certainly  of  increased 
benefit  to  the  la-^t  link  in  the  chain — the  youth  of  the  country — 
iu  whose  behalf,  it  must  ever  l>e  remembered,  all  this  machinery, 
actual  and   proposed,  exists. 
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But  another  strong,  and  possibly  greater  reason  than  any  yet 
given  for  the  formation  of  county  trustee  associations  has  yet 
to  be  made,  and  it  is  here  that  it  affects  this  department  of  the 
Educational  Association.  I  refer  to  the  opportunity  it  would 
give  for  an  exact  and  comprehensive  system  of  representation  in 
this  Department.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  membership 
here  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  proverb  assures  us  we  can't  have  too 
much  of  that. 

Just  what  proixtrtion  of  the  present  membership  is  represen- 
tative and  how  wide  that  representation  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
am  on  safe  ground  in  assuming  that  it  is  in  no  respects  so  wide 
or  so  comprehensive  as  is  that  of  the  Public  School  Department. 
It  cannot  possibly  be,  for  by  the  system  of  county  representation 
prevailing  there,  the  humblest  teacher  in  the  remotest  section 
has  a  delegated  voice  in  "the  discussions  of  his  department  (and 
even  of  this  Association),  and  a  prospective  claim  on  that  dele- 
gate's report,  at  their  next  county  meeting,  which  the  vast  majority 
cf  trustees  have  no  such  means  of  obtaining. 

Every  county  association  of  trustees,  having  at  least  one  dele- 
gate here,  would  be  in  a  position  to  receive  back  some  of  the 
inspiration  of  this  gathering,  for  the  "  delegate's  report "  would 
form  an  interesting  part  of  the  programme  at  the  subsequent 
county  gathering.  In  this  way  the  work  done  and  attempted  here 
could  be  transmitted  in  greater  or  less  detail  by  personal  channels 
to  the  remotest  school  section,  and  gi-eatly  to  the  benefit  of  all. 
Besides,  questions  could  be  sent  down  for  local  bodies  to  report 
on. 

When  this  body  should  meet,  whether  on  one  or  both  days  of  the 
teachers'  conventions,  or  on  a  day  of  their  own,  is  a  matter  of 
detail.  So  also  would  be  the  basis  of  representation,  and  pos- 
isibly  other  features  that  may  be  suggested  by  my  outline,  im- 
perfect though  it  may  be.  I  believe,  and  my  faith  has  become 
stronger  since  becoming  a  member  of  this  department,  that  such 
a  system  of  rural  trustee  associations  would  benefit  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Province.  The  comparing  of  notes  of 
progress  or  difficulty,  suggestions  of  improvements  in  school  law 
01  practice,  could  all  be  ventilated,  and  by  the  democratic  method 
of  representation  the  whole  weight  of  the  country  could  be 
secured  to  new  or  tentative  legislation  on  matters  of  which  school 
trusteeship  is  cognizant.      Inspectors  and  High  School  teachers 
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are  reckoned  by  hundreds,  Public  School  teachers  by  thousands, 
but  trustees  by  tens  of  thousands.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  summarize.  I  promised  the 
secretary  that  I  would  lead  in  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  but  he 
put  me  down  for  a  full-fledged  paper.  I  would  like  to  have  discus- 
sion all  the  same,  pointing  out  difficulties  if  there  should  be  a  lion 
in  the  path,  and  furnishing,  no  doubt,  other  arguments  why  this 
department  would  be  greatly  strengthened  in  numbers  and  use- 
fulness by  having  a  duly  delegated  representative  here  from  every 
inspectorate  in  the  Province. 

In  line  with  my  motion  of  last  year,  I  hope  this  department 
will  press  upon  the  educational  authorities  of  the  Province  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  and  the  desirability  of  action  on 
some  such  line  as  I  have  presented. 

Moreover,  I  think  our  delegate  or  spokesman  to  the  General 
Association  should  endeavor  to  enlist  its  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  sympathetic  reception  from  the  whole  body, 
the  hands  of  those  who  press  for  legislation  would  be  greatly 
strengthened. 
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SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Wilkins,  B.A. 

Such  is  the  subject  I  have  proposed  for  discussion,  as  set  forth 
on  the  programme  by  our  excellent  secretary ;  and  as  a  summary 
statement  of  what  I  suggested  as  a  matter  that  might  be  profit- 
ably discussed,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him  in  thus  curtail- 
ing my  proposition,  which,  however,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was 
this : 

"  Are  there  not  certain  disadvantages  in  connection  with  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes  under  our  present  school  system,  that 
might  be  eliminated  by  separating  the  boys  and  girls,  wherever 
practicable,  into  different  classes  after  they  have  reached  the 
third  book,  and  placing  each  class  under  a  competent  teacher  of 
its  own  sex?" 

I  have  proposed  this  question  as  one  suitable  for  discussion 
by  the  teachers'  association,  and  do  not  propose  to  attempt  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  theme  myself  in  introducing  it. 

With  much  that  Haylock  Ellis  has  set  forth  in  his  "  Studies 
of  Psychology  of  Sex,"  I  fully  agree,  more  especially  on  the 
"  Evolution  of  Modesty,"  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  follow  him 
in  his  statements  regarding  erotism  and  auto  erotism. 

This,  however,  I  would  premise:  that  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  from  the  point  of  view  that  such  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  our  Public  Schools  is  desirable  on  behalf  of  the 
evolution  of  modesty,  or  in  the  interest  of  morality  as  such  phrase 
is  sometimes  used. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  our 
High  Schools  or  in  our  Colleges,  even  in  the  matter  of  their  pro- 
fessional training  for  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  all 
its  branches,  as  some  have  strongly  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  incompatible  with  modesty. 

I  do  not  pose  as  an  expert,  and  am  not  so  much  concerned  with 
setting  forth  my  o"\vn  views  as  eliciting  an  expression  of  the  views 
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of  the  members  of  this  Association  on  the  subject,  many  of  whom 
I  recognize  as  so  much  better  fitted  to  speak  thereon  than  I  am. 

I  shall,  therefore,  do  little  more  than  endeavor  to  set  forth, 
aa  clearly  and  succinctly  as  I  can,  a  few  points  on  which  1  would 
like  to  have  the  opinions  of  those  around  me.  While  not  laying 
any  claim  to  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  myself,  I  shall,  as  an  admirer 
of  that  great  sage  whose  interesting  views  on  education  Plato  has 
given  us  in  his  "  Republic,"  adopt  in  a  somewlipt  modified  form 
the  Socratic  style,  and  put  a  few  questions,  which  if  not  answered 
ill  the  course  of  our  discussion  here,  I  would  leave  with  my  fellow 
trustees  to  ponder  over  and  answer  at  their  leisure. 

All  Christiana  at  least,  in  treating  of  Anthropology,  admit 
the  fundamental  principle :  "  God  made  them  male  and  female." 
That  "  Adam  delved  while  Eve  span  "  may  not  be  regarded  as  a 
dictum  of  Holy  Writ,  yet  recognized  as  setting  forth  a  truth  gen- 
erally, if  not  universally,  conceded. 

The  drawing  forth  and  developing  that  which  is  normal  to  the 
genus  homo  and  common  to  all,  and  also  that  which  is  equally 
normal  but  characteristic  of  certain  classes,  or  which  constitutes 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  individual  is  the  proper  work  of 
the  educationist,  will,  I  think,  be  conceded.  In  regard  to  the 
work  of  higher  education  there  is  certainly  more  differentia- 
tion to-day  than  formerly.  But  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
by  far  the  larger  per  cent,  of  those  for  whose  education  the  State 
undertakes  to  provide,  never  enter  even  our  High  Schools,  nor, 
indeed,  complete  the  Common  School  course. 

I  confess  that  I  have  feelings  of  strong  sympathy  with  our 
friend  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  those  associated  with  him,  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  recognition  of  Voluntary  schools  as  entitled 
to  a  proper  place  in  the  school  system  of  the  Province;  and 
simply  because  in  our  Conmion  Schools  provision  is  not  made, 
to  the  extent  at  least  that  it  might  be,  for  that  special  and  individ- 
ualistic training  that  may  best  fit  the  pupil  for  the  occupation  to 
be  pnrsned,  or  the  sphere  occupied  in  after  life. 

I  do  not,  myself,  hold  that,  so  far  as  the  State  concerns  itself 
with  the  education  of  its  people  it  should  confine  itself  to  that 
which  primarily  relates  to  its  own  development  and  preservation. 
But  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  take  that  view  T  Avonld  say,  that 
they  might  find   muf^h   tr»   profitably   pon<ler  over  in   the  speech 
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President  Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  recently  delivered  to  the 
Congress  of  Women  (or  of  Mothers).  I  have  promised,  how- 
ever, not  to  attempt  a  full  discussion  of  our  theme  myself,  but 
rather  to  leave  it  to  others  who  are  more  competent  to  do  so,  and 
I,  therefore,  conclude  by  putting  a  few  questions,  which,  if  not 
answered  at  present,  those  who  take  no  part  in  the  discussion  may 
ponder  over  at  their  leisure. 

Accepting  the  statement  of  Scripture  regarding  the  creation  of 
man,  "  Male  and  female  created  He  them,"  what  do  we  think 
it  means  ? 

Is  an  effeminate  man  a  normal  type  ?    Or  a  mannish  woman  ? 

Do  we  believe  that,  "  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man  "  ? 

The  analogue  must  be,  of  course,  "  The  girl  is  mother  to  the 
woman." 

Is  the  masculine  type  of  character  more  likely  to  be  developed 
as  the  result  of  education  under  a  male  or  under  a  female  teacher  ? 

How  with  the  feminine  type  of  character? 

If  the  larger  per  cent,  of  the  children  leave  school  even  before 
completing  the  Common  School  course,  when  is  the  education  best 
suited  to  develop  the  best,  the  normal  type  (male  or  female  as  the 
case  may  be)  to  begin  ? 

If  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  to  be  carried  on  in  our  High 
Schools  and  Colleges,  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  meet  there 
recognizing  that  God  made  them  male  and  female,  having,  as  the 
result  of  their  education  so  far,  been  taught  what  each  sex  owes 
to  itself,  and  what  should  be  its  deportment  toward  the  other  ? 

Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  complaint  often  heard,  that  men 
are  driving  women  out  of  commercial  and  industrial  lines  of  occu- 
pation suited  for  them,  and  vice  versa? 

If  this  be  so,  and  its  tendency  be  to  poverty  and  increase  of 
vice,  to  what  extent  may  it  be  the  outcome  of  not  recognizing  the 
distinction,  male  and  female,  in  the  education  of  the  children  ? 

Is  there  ground  for  the  complaint  that  men  are  being  largely 
eliminated  from  the  profession  of  Public  School  teachers  ? 

If  so,  is  it  because  they  are  not  needed  ? 

I  have  said  that  I  cannot  follow  Haylock  Ellis  in  all  his  state- 
ments regarding  erotism  and  auto-erotism.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  to  admit  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  competent 
teacher  of  their  own  sex  to  say,  to  boys  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
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girls  on  the  other — many  of  whom  may  have  no  proper  home 
training — much  that  ought  to  be  said,  and  constantly  inculcated, 
to  insure  in  those  of  the  one  sex  what  we  mean  by  pure,  strong, 
virile  manhood,  and  in  the  other  maidenly  deportment,  even 
Avhere  there  may  be  the  fullest  mental  and  muscular  development 
for  study,  work  or  play. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  manual  training,  and  even  to  some 
extent  nature  study,  hygiene,  household  economy,  etc.,  to  which 
more  and  more  attention  is  being  given  of  late,  I  leave  it  to  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  discuss  the  theme  to  point  out  the  diversity 
of  teaching  and  training  required  in  view  of  sexual  difference, 
not  from  psychological  but  from  the  physical  and  economic  points 
of  view. 
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TRUSTEE  AND  TEACHER. 
John  H.  Laughton^  Park  Hill. 

This  subject  was  thoroughly  gone  into  last  year.  The  entire 
question  was  ably  dealt  with  by  the  President,  Mr.  J.  G.  Elliott, 
he  having  taken  the  child  and  delivered  to  us  a  model  citizen, 
and  in  so  doing  detailed  every  necessary  qualification  in  teacher 
and  trustee.  Mr.  LeSueur  dealt  with  the  ^'  Truancy  Situation," 
Mr.  Wright  with  "  The  JSTeed  of  Greater  Sympathy  between 
Trustee  and  Teacher,"  Mr.  G.  E.  Pattullo  with  "  Civic  Reform," 
Mr.  C.  W.  Kelly  with  "  Salary  Systems,"  and  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Intyre,  K.C.,  in  a  splendid  paper,  with  "  Trusteeship."  It  would 
seem  to  the  public  and  ourselves  that  enough  had  been  said  on 
the  matter,  and  I  believe  the  same,  and  the  only  conclusion  I 
can  come  to  is,  "  We  must  do  something." 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What  should  we  do  'I  Are  we  not 
doing  all  that  is  required  of  us  as  trustees?  My  answer  would 
be:  Read  the  different  papers  of  last  year  and  you  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  this : 

That  the  trustees  have  not  the  proper  conception  of  their  duties  ; 

That  the  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  not  up  to  the  ideal ; 

Civics  and  citizenship  are  not  regarded  as  part  of  the  education 
cf  the  youth  of  this  Province; 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  not  commensurate  with  their 
requirements ; 

Our  curricnhun  is  overloaded,  to  which  press  and  public  plat- 
form agree ; 

Our  text-books  are  duplicated. 

At  our  last  meeting  of  the  General  Association,  a  year  ago,  a 
leading  educationist,  in  addressing  us.  said  :  "  The  Public  Schools 
of  Ontario  are  deteriorating,  the  Public  School  teacher  is 
deteriorating." 

If  you  realize  the  situation  you  will  readily  admit  that  the 
keystone,  the  centre-piece  of  our  whole  educational  system,  is  not 
in  place,  and  the  whole  structure  is  weak,  and  can  only  be  made 
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a  perfect  work  by  tlie  trustees  of  the  Province  taking  their  phice 
and  assmning  their  responsibilities  to  the  peo]»le. 

What  are  our  responsibilities  '.  Some  tell  us  that  we  hold  a 
greater  position  in  the  conununity  than  aldermen  or  councillors, 
that  we  have  control  of  the  expenditure  of  vaster  sums  of 
money.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  why  have  we  the 
control  of  moneys  and  the  power  to  make  municipalities  provide 
them  ?  Because  we  hold  in  trust  the  future,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
God's  most  precious  gifts,  the  boys  and  girls,  who  are  to  be  the 
men  and  women,  the  teachers,  the  moulders  of  our  legislation,  the 
governors  of  our  Province,  in  fact,  those  who  will  fill  every  walk 
in  life.  This  is  a  trust  that  carries  not  only  an  accounting  of 
the  funds  entrusted  to  our  care,  but  a  responsibility  to  the  people 
that  the  results  of  our  stewardship  shall  be  the  uplifting  of  our 
fair  Province  in  morals,  in  education,  in  business,  in  citizenship, 
and  an  advanced  development  that  will  be  the  admiration  of 
Canada,  the  Empire,  and  the  world. 

We  have  in  the  past  provided  schools,  hired  teachers,  low 
salaries  being  too  often  the  standard,  bought  wood,  and  took 
credit  for  a  low  tax  rate. 

The  curriculum  has  always  been  adjusted  without  in  any  way 
consulting  the  trustees,  and  its  composition  depended  on  the  pull 
which  each  of  the  faddists  and  specialists  had  with  the  powers 
that  be.  It  was  not  drafted  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity as  in  the  interests  of  certain  publishing  houses,  and  of 
other  individuals  who  cared  only  for  their  own  advancement, 
financial  or  otherwise. 

Some  persons  may  claim  that  we  are  recognized  and  consulted, 
and  may  quote  the  submission  of  the  draft  of  proposed  changes  in 
the  curriculum  by  the  "  Committee  of  l^ineteen  "  to  our  depart- 
ment last  year,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  two  representatives  on 
that  committee.  True!  AVe  were  consulted.  One  of  our  dele- 
gates brought  in  the  majority  report,  the  other  a  minority  report. 
The  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  an  amendment  unani- 
mously passed  recommending  Latin  to  be  made  obligatory,  as 
per  work  described  on  pages  37  and  38  of  the  report,  and  Mr. 
L.  K.  Murton  was  appointed  to  present  our  findings  to  the  Gen- 
eral Association  at  the  evening  meeting.  So  well  did  he  present 
this  finding  that  the  General  Association  carried  our  amendments 
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two  to  one.  We  were  then  charged  in  the  press  with  all  kinds 
of  underhand  work  in  connection  with  the  vote,  which  charge 
was  untrue,  and  I  can  only  say  that  the  men  who  made  the  chaige 
were  the  only  ones  who  did  the  underhand  work ;  but  the  surpris- 
ing feature  of  the  whole  matter  was,  when  the  curriculum  was 
issued,  our  amendment  was  never  noticed.  We  were  asked 
if  it  suited,  and  told  to  take  it  whether  we  liked  it  or  not— but 
the  Government  who  did  this  have  gone  to  their  reward. 

We  have  also  been  told  in  the  past  that  we,  as  trustees,  are 
supposed  to  direct,  suggest,  and  svipervise  the  great  work  of  edu- 
cation, but,  of  course,  subject  to  the  higher  legislative  authority. 
I  hold  that  this  theory  is  wrong.  We,  the  trustees,  are  the  high 
legislative  authority,  and  legislation  should  be  passed  in  accord- 
ance with  our  views.  We  are  directly  responsible  to  the  people 
to  direct  and  suggest  improvements,  as  well  as  to  supervise  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  the  high  legislative  authority 
must  obey  the  voice  of  the  people  through  their  educational  agents, 
the  trustees,  or  step  down  and  out. 

Gentlemen,  is  it  not  time  that  we  should  awake  to  a  sense  of 
our  responsibilities,  lift  our  schools  to  a  level  where  they  will  get 
beyond  the  power  of  men,  who,  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
ends,  load  our  curriculum  up  with  fads?  Let  us,  who  have  no 
object  in  view  other  than  to  provide  our  children  in  the  schools 
with  such  studies  as  will  be  most  beneficial,  let  us  demand  that 
no  changes  be  made  in  the  curriculum,  or  the  text-books,  without 
these  first  beino;  submitted  to  the  Trustees'  Association.  Let  us 
perfect  our  organization.  Premier  Whitney  has  declared  for 
greater  interest  in  our  Public  Schools.  Changes  are  pending  in 
the  Educational  Department.  An  Advisory  Board  is  being 
created;  let  us  see  that  the  Trustees'  Association  is  properly 
represented  on  that  Board,  so  that  our  voice  may  be  heard  and 
our  ideas  properly  presented.  Then,  no  doubt,  the  desired 
advance  of  the  proper  educational  possibilities  will  be  attained  in 
"  the  people's  university,"  the  Public  School.  The  High  Schools 
will  be  so  organized  as  more  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
an  advanced  education,  whether  business  or  otherwise. 

As  to  the  teacher:  We  will  assume  we  have  taken  our  true 
place  in  the  community  and  have  created  a  school  which  will  be- 
the  ideal  we  have  declared  for.     The  training  of  our  children 
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will  be  such  that  our  Province  will  have  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  who  will  not  only  make  ideal  teachers  a,nd  trustees,  but 
will  be  able  to  iill  every  position  entrusted  to  them. 

Our  trustees  will  be  so  thoroughly  in.  touch  with  the  require- 
ments, etc.,  of  teachers,  that  remuneration  will  be  only  a  second- 
ary consideration.  Salaries  will  be  increased ;  genuine  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm  will  be  aroused ;  trustee  and  teacher  will  be  work- 
ing together,  each  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children  and  of 
the  nation. 

Trustees  and  teachers  should  meet  together  in  monthly  meet- 
ings, in  county  associations,  in  provincial  associations,  and  no 
changes  in  our  educational  system  or  in  our  text-books  should  be 
made  without  first  being  dealt  with  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  trustees  and  teachers. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  take  immediate  action  along  these  lines.  Let 
us  rise  to  the  dignity  and  the  responsibilities  of  our  sacred  trust, 
and  in  so  doing,  we  will,  by  our  actions,  confer  not  only  honor 
upon  ourselves,  but  blessings  on  the  people  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 
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CONCERNING   TRUANCY. 
J.  E.  Faeewell^  Iv.C,  CouxTY  Ciiow^y  Attok^'ey^  Whitby. 

jKotwithstandiug-  the  Icirge  ainouiits  expended  iu  providing 
sclioois  for  the  education,  of  the  children  of  all  classes ;  notwith- 
standing the  elt'orts  of  the  thousands  of  devoted  Sunday  School 
teachers  and  the  moneys  raised  for  carrying  on  the  Sunday 
Schools ;  notwithstanding  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
churches  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  notwithstanding  that  there 
has  been  for  many  years  a  period  of  material  prosperity  in  this 
Dominion,  the  army  of  criminals  is  being  constantly  recruited, 
not  from  the  old,  but  from  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Dominion 
within  the  school  age. 

All  these  matters  which  may  be  supjxjsed  to  lia\e  a  tendency 
to  make  the  world  better  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  etfect  which 
might  have  been  expected.  There  are  middle-aged  and  old-aged 
members  of  the  criminal  army  who  are  constantly  dying,  and  yet 
the  great  army  of  criminals  who  live  in  idleness  and  prey  upon 
the  community  is  kept  up  to  a  strength  which  is  uncomfortable  and 
undesirable. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  State  of  ]S'ew  York 
some  years  ago  said,  with  respect  to  the  compulsory  education 
law  adopted  by  that  State  in  1893:  *' Ignorance  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  foes  of  any  commonwealth,  and  a  fearful  source 
of  evil  in  the  smallest  community.  Where  anarchy,  socialism  and 
communism  are  openly  taught  and  advocated,  it  behooves  the 
State  to  use  the  most  effective  weapon  at  its  command,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses.  Respect  for  law  and  order  is  the  chief  object 
aimed  at  by  the  State  in  furnishing  free  public  education.  Any 
measure  rescuing  thousands  of  children  from,  the  dangers  of 
crime  and  vagabondism  incident  to  the  streets,  abolishing  idling 
and  loafing,  by  substituting  for  such  temptations  the  influence 
of  education,  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  commonwealth." 

The  Legislature  of  ^ew  York  evidently  saw  the  dangers  which 
result  from  truancy,  and  have  endeavoi-ed  to  find  the  remedy. 
At  a  meeting  of  State  Commissioners  of  Education  (wlio  dis- 
charge  the    duties     |>erformed    by   Public     Scliool     trustees     in 
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Ontario),  the  plan  of  appointing  the  police  to  enforce  the  Act 
was  strongly  condemned.  We  are,  I  think,  all  agreed  that  the 
boys'  acquaintance  with  the  police,  officially,  should  be  delayed 
as  long  as  possible.  It  is  too  easy  for  the  average  town  or  city 
boy  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  police;  his  improvement  is  too 
difficult  a  task  to  impose  on  the  average  policeman. 

Is  this  question  receiving  the  attention  it  should  from  the 
trustees  of  the  Province  and  from  this  Association  ?  The  Super- 
intendent of  the  Mimico  Industrial  School  has  given  this  ques- 
tion a  good  deal  of  attention.  He  is  of  opinion  that  much  of  the 
necessity  and  expediency  of  sending  boys  to  that  institution  is 
due  to  the  habit  of  truancy  and  the  neglect  of  parents  and  those 
in  authority  to  check  it  before  it  becomes  ingrained  into  the  boy's 
nature.  The  enquiries  made  by  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
gaols,  the  Central  Prison,  the  Mercer  Reformatory,  and  the 
Penitentiary,  show  that  truants  are  those  from  whom  the  criminal 
army  is  largely  recruited. 

The  early  synonyms  for  the  word  "  truant "  were  a  vagabond, 
a  beggar,  a  rogue,  a  vagrant. 

In  what  way  can  this  recruiting  be  stopped  ?  Can  the  boys, 
for  whom  free  education  is  provided,  be  made  to  obtain  a  reason- 
able amount  of  that  education  ?  How  can  they  be  got  from  the 
streets,  the  woods,  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  made  to  put  in  a 
reasonable  time  in  school  ?  How  can  they  be  induced  to  give  up 
the  "  idling  and  loafing  "  during  school  hours,  and  come  within 
the  civilizing  influence  of  the  "  red  school-house,"  the  "  volun- 
tary school,"  the  "  separate  school,"  the  "  private  school,"  or  some 
other  school  than  a  school  where  idleness  and  crime  are  taught, 
and  laziness  and  a  useless  and  vicious  life  is  the  only  visible 
result  ? 

In  these  days  we  hear  much  about  the  advantages  of  "  moral 
suasion."  "  high  ideals,"  "  great  aims,"  and  "  trust  and  confi- 
dence "  in  the  boy,  and  the  good  which  is  in  him,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  coercion  and  punishment.  We  are  told  that  "  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  boy  must  not  be  broken."  "his  self-respect  must  not 
he  injured,"  we  are  enjoined  to  have  confidence  in  the  boy,  and 
unless  wo  have,  we  can  do  nothing  for  him. 

A   celebrated  'conk-book   in   giving   instructions   as   to  the  best 
w^av  of  dressino-  and  cooking  a  hare,  starts  out  with,  ''  First  catch 
your  hare." 
19 
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If  -the  teacher  is  to  apply  these  modern  maxims  for  his  im- 
provement, had  we  not  better  catch  the  boy,  the  truant,  for  him  ? 
It  seems  to  me  about  the  only  way  is,  to  get  the  boy  and  keep  him 
where  he  shall  be  within  the  range  of  these  civilizing  influences. 

Some  one  must  be  charged  with  tlie  job  of  looking  him  up  and 
making  him  understand  that  the  most  uncomfortable  place  for 
him  to  be,  during  school  hours,  is  out  of  school,  and  that  the  most 
comfortable  place  for  him  is  in  school  during  school  hours.  This 
will  be  somewhat  of  a  large  order;  it  is  said,  even 

' '  That  truant  Jove  in  infant  pride, 
Played  barefoot  on  Olympus'  side." 

If  the  parents  will  not,  or  can  not,  see  this  and  secure  his 
attendance,  then  surely  the  State  has  enough  interest  at  stake  in 
the  boy  to  undertake  the  job  of.  persuading  him  that  his  comfort 
will  be  increased  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  attendance  at  school. 
Let  the  right  man  go  to  use  moral  suasion,  and  if  any  other 
kind  of  persuasion  is  necessary,  then  apply  that  persuasion. 
As  the  best  product  the  country  can  produce  is  honest,  industrious, 
frugal  and  temperate  men,  and  as  the  boys  are  the  only  known 
material  out  of  which  such  men  are  to  be  made,  and  as  the  boy 
is  so  full  of  animal  spirits  and  independence  that  he  very 
often  amuses  himself  by  being  found  somewhere  else  in  the 
pleasant  summer  and  winter  days  than  in  school,  is  he  not  worth 
looking  after  ?  Experience  has  shown  that  the  truant  does  not 
imbibe  the  high  aims  and  grasp  the  noble  ideals  which  he  needs, 
while  he  is  on  the  streets  or  hanging  around  livery  stables  or  the 
hotel,  or  while  fishing  or  hunting  during  school  hours.  Let  us 
try  and  devise  some  means  of  capturing  these  fellows  and  holding 
them  when  we  have  caught  them. 

I  know  that  it  is  considered  to  be  a  very  wicked  thing  amongst 
certain  educationists  to  hurt  a  boy's  feelings  and  any  part  of  his 
anatomy  at  the  same  time,  no  matter  how  obstreperous;  negligent 
or  vicious  he  may  be.  When  the  appealing  to  his  better  feelings 
and  setting  up  worthy  ideals  and  the  displaying  any  amount  of 
confidence  in  him  has  failed,  what  is  the  teacher  to  do  then  ? 
Exercise  your  "  reserve  force,"  of  course.  Try  the  effect  of  that 
"  reserve  force,"  which  is  admitted  to  be  a  good  thing  to  have  in 
the  schoolroom,  the  home,  and  elsewhere. 
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The  trustees  and  the  teacher  who  have  decided  that  thej'c  must 
he  no  corporal  punishment  and  no  hurting  of  the  feelings  of  the 
boy,  have  only  one  remedy  left,  the  expulsion  from  school ;  and 
that  is  just  about  "vvhat  the  boy  has  been  qualifying  for — that  is 
just  about  what  the  boy  wants.    His  idea  of  happiness  is  realized. 

JSTearly  three  thousand  years  ago  there  was  another  system  in 
vog-ue,  and  about  that  time  the  "rod  sparing"  system  came  in, 
and  the  '^  child  spoiling  "  system  commenced,  and  has  it  not  con- 
tinued with  us  to  this  day  ?     Shakespeare  makes  one  say : 

"  Myself  have  been  an  idle  truant 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time  to  cloak  mine  age 
With  angel-like  perfection." 

Old  Roger  Ascham,  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  school- 
masters, could  overlook  almost  anything  but  this  truancy.  He 
says :  "  I  would  not  have  the  master  either  frown  or  chide  if  the 
child  had  done  his  diligence  and  used  not  truantship  therein." 

"  The  Truant  School  "  was  established  as  a  certified  Industrial 
School,  under  the  English  Elementary  Education  Act,  for  chil- 
dren who  habitually  absented  themselves  from  school  without 
leave,  or  who  frequent  the  company  of  rogues  or  criminals. 

This  is  an  evil  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  pupil,  the  parent 
and  the  State  that  the  utmost  attention  should  be  given  to  it. 
Parents  complain  that  they  have  lost  control  of  their  children, 
and  bring  them  to  the  magistrate.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  Indus- 
trial School  at  Mimico,  or  else  punished  in  some  way.  The 
Police  Magistrate  of  London  suggested  that  the  father  should  give 
the  truant  son  a  reasonable  whip]>ing,  rather  than  he  should  send 
him  to  the  Miniico  School,  and  although  certain  newspapers,  with 
heavy  black  capitals,  denounced  the  plan,  I  am  assured  by  the 
Children's  Officer  of  London  that  the  plan  was  successful,  and  the 
boys'  habits  are  greatly  improved. 

It  is  submitted  that  reasonable  correction  applied  by  the  parent, 
if  ho  will,  if  not  by  the  teacher  or  an  officer  of  the  law,  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  in  increasing  the  attendance  at  school  of 
truants,  and  would  reduce  their  chances  of  becoming  criminals, 
idle  loafers,  tramps  or  criminals. 
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"  ARTS  AND  GRAFTS/' 
G.  A.  Reid,  R.C.A.,  Toronto. 

The  wide  scope  of  the  subject  with  which  I  have  to  deal  makes 
it  impossible  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  do  more  than  cursorily 
touch  on  its  various  aspects.  I  should  apologize  to  attempt  even 
that,  for  I  realize  that  while  one  may  work  practically  in  Art, 
and  reHect  on  its  nature,  such  work  and  such  rellection  do  not 
necessarily  prepare  one  to  discourse  on  the  subject. 

To  begin  with,  definitions  seem  to  be  a  step  too  bold  for  one  who 
does  not  pretend  to  the  knowledge  of  exactness  in  that  direction, 
and  especially  so  before  an  audience  such  as  this.  However,  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  discussion  about  common  expres- 
sions seems  to  be  endless,  and  that  words  are  constantly  being 
used  wrongly  by  comparatively  well-educated  persons ;  and  I  am 
made  the  more  bold  because  even  philosophers  differ  so  much 
about  things;  tli^  matters  they,  as  individuals  and  schools,  clear 
up  and  put  right  one  day  seeming  to  require  the  services  of  other 
philosophers  and  schools  to  clear  up  and  put  right  the  next.  So 
while  they  are  occupied  with,  perhaps,  more  weighty  matters, 
I  would  like  to  use  a  little  lay  sense  on  one  of  the  thousand  and 
one  loose  expressions  used  in  talking  about  Art,  and  if  my  attempt 
gives  confirmation  to  your  convictions,  or  throws  any  new  light  on 
the  subject  of  Art,  I  shall  be  gratified. 

At  the  outset,  I  must  take  exception  to  the  title  of  my  paper, 
and  though  this  seems  an  absurd  thing  to  do,  I  am  willing  to 
confess  that  I  had  not  considered  carefully  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  "  Arts  and  Crafts,"'  when  the  title  was  suggested  to  me, 
and  which  I  accepted  without  question;  however,  it  may  be 
permissible  because  of  its  being  the  name  most  commonly  applied 
to  the  recent  revival  in  the  Arts  concerning  which  T  shall  speak 
later.     Arts  and  Crafts  is,  in  reality,  an  illogical  term.   Crafts 
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being  the  Arts  of  workinaiislii])  as  distinguished  from  the  Arts  of 
design;  a  more  acceptable  title  is  "  Desig-n  and  Handicraft/'  or 
"  The  Arts  of  Design  and  Handicraft." 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  the  Arts  of  man  which  should 
have  accej^ted  distinguishing  terms.  That  division  which  deals 
with  forms  and  their  manipulation  seems  to  be  perfectly  described 
by  the  term,  the  Plastic  Arts,  but  "  The  division  dealing  with 
the  arts  of  music,  poetry,  oratory,  and  literature,"  does  not  appear 
to  have  an  accepted  term  of  description  unless  the  Hearing  Arts 
is  accepted. 

The  Plastic  Arts  may  be  subdivided  into  "  The  Fine  Arts," 
"  The  Industrial  Arts,"  and  "  The  Mechanical  Arts,"  in  propor- 
tion as  design  and  skilled  or  mechanical  labor  enters  into  any  kind 
of  work.  It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  these  divisions  can 
be  considered  as  useful  for  convenience  only,  so  no  clear-cut  line 
may  be  drawn  between  them. 

I  wish  to  record  my  objection  to  the  expressions,  ^'  The  Useful 
Arts,"  ''  The  Beautiful  Arts  " ;  because  I  believe  all  the  arts  are 
useful  arts,  and  a  useful  thing  must  possess  a  measure  of  beauty, 
Avhile  appropriate  ornamentation  enhances  its  beauty  by  adding  to 
its  utility ;  in  other  words,  art  which  is  not  useful  in  the  fullest 
sense  cannot  be  beautiful  in  the  truest  sense. 

There  are  many  expressions  and  terms  in  comnion  use  which 
violate  good  sense  by  being  carelessly  employed.  Art  Handicraft 
cannot  properly  be  made  to  mean  more  than  Handicraft,  although 
what  is  meant  is  handicraft  including  design.  The  terms  ''  Ap])lied 
Arts,"  "  The  greater  and  lesser  Arts,"  "  The  fine  and  the  minor 
Arts,"  "  The  Arts  of  Design,"  "  The  Manual  Arts,"  "  The  Home 
Industries  or  the  Home  Arts,"  are  all  clearly  understood  expres- 
sions. 

Dilettantism  in  Art  is  very  difficult  to  cope  with,  and  a  phase 
of  it  of  comparatively  recent  origin  is  rendered  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  combat,  because  of  the  flavor  of  high  purpose  it  contains. 
This  cult  has  for  its  motto  the  words,  "  Art  for  Arts'  sake."  It 
is  contended  by  some  that  this  merely  m.eans  that  among  its 
votaries  the  love  of  art  is  above  sordid  considerations,  either  of 
gain  or  worldly  advantage.  But  the  accompanying  expression 
that  "  Technique  is  Supreme,"  at  times  becoming  "  Technique  for 
Technique's  Sake,"  makes  it  apparent  that  the  common  evil  which 
art  is  subject  to  is  concealed   in  this  subtle  form,  avIumi  tho  real 
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meaning  of  art  becomes  clouded.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  recoin 
the  expression,  I  would  suggest,  "  x\rt  for  Life's  Sake." 

If  we  reflect  that  art  is  an  expression  of  the  life  of  mankind, 
we  see  that  it  must  have  its  periods  of  rise  and  decline  and  also 
its  general  stages  of  progression,  and  that  good  and  bad  art  have 
been  produced  at  all  periods  of  man's  life.  The  best  art  has,  un- 
doubtedly, been  produced  in  times  of  greatest  freedom  and  always 
has  been  the  expression  of  a  yearning  for  the  full  development  of 
the  faculties.  Art  may  show  knowledge,  inventiveness  and  fine 
workananship,  but  if  it  fails  in  sincerity,  in  individuality  and  in 
appropriateness,  the  failure  is  complete,  and  we  have  bad  art. 

In  early  times  art  was  more  direct  and  thus  more  appropriately 
applied  to  its  purpose.  In  later  times,  especially  in  our  own  time, 
the  wealth  of  material  is  so  great,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
things  of  all  sorts  may  be  produced  is  so  increased,  that  taste 
becomes  jaded,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  issue  is  clouded,  so  that 
])edantry,  ostentation,  shams  and  straining  for  originality  become 
the  dominating  characteristics  of  the  arts.  There  is  a  logic  in  art 
as  in  all  other  things,  which  makes  its  right  use  dependent  upon 
the  due  proportion  of  means  to  ends,  misapplication  and  extrava- 
gance being  its  vices,  and  appropriateness,  economy,  and  sim- 
plicity, its  virtues. 

The  art  of  primitive  peoples  cannot  fail  to  be  at  all  times  of 
supreme  interest  and  value  to  the  person  who,  in  modern  times,  is 
perplexed  with  the  multitude  and  variety  of  problems  which  con- 
front him.  It  is  true  that  early  forms  of  art  were  developed  under 
conditions  A^astly  different  from  the  present,  but  the  real  needs 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  aesthetic  veamings  of  man  have  not  changed 
with  the  new  conditions.  The  conditions  now  are  only  more  complex 
and  varied,  and  the  desire  for  the  simple  life  (at  present  almost 
amounting  to  a  revival  among  some),  is  because  of  that  incessant 
struggle  which  is  necessary,  so  that  the  useless,  the  suuerfluous, 
may  be  discarded. 

The  principal  needs  of  man  are  always  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  in  the  search  for  which,  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  en- 
count-ers  many  dangers,  and  although  subduing  many  natural 
forces  and  enemies,  there  are  those  Avhich  are  beyond  his  control. 
The  gigantic  forces  of  nature,  its  Avonders,  and  awful  aspects 
excite  in  his  being  dreads  and  fears,  and  these  become  inextricably 
mixed  with  the  pleasures  of  life.     The  arts,  whether  primitive. 
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ancient  or  modern,  are  but  the  expression  of  these  joys  and  fears 
which,  in  peace,  serve  to  intensify  and  develop  his  life ;  in  religion 
to  stimulate  his  imagination  and  emotions ;  and  in  war  and  danger, 
to  glorify  his  courage  and  valor. 

I  have  selected  from  available  sources  a  few  examples  of  the 
Plastic  Arts  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  This  covers  as  much 
as  possible  all  the  periods  of  which  we  have  definite  knowledge, 
and  before  proceeding  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fragments  of  the  world  of  art  has  been  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  some  of  which  are:  the  burial  of  objects  in  tombs  in 
accordance  with  religious  beliefs,  burial  of  fragments  and  complete 
works  in  debris  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  burial  caused  by  vol- 
canic eruption,  earthquakes,  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  other 
natural  forces.  The  enduring  nature  of  many  works  of  art,  and 
the  care  of  them  in  museums  and  other  places  have  doubtless  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  preservation  of  the  art  remains  of  various 
periods.  These  will  suffice  to  call  to  mind  the  numerous  sources 
of  our  present  dav  knowledge,  and  to  merely  mention  some  of  the 
different  classes  into  which  a  multitude  of  articles  are  divided, 
will  serve  further  to  make  us  realize  the  almost  unlimited  fund 
of  material  the  present  age  is  heir  to,  buildings,  both  sacred  and 
secular,  sculpture,  paintings,  inscriptions,  coins,  armorial  bearings, 
prints,  engravings,  jewellery,  metal-work,  pottery,  furniture, 
enamels,  glass,  porcelain,  fabrics,  articles  of  dress,  weapons,  arms, 
utensils  and  tools. 

In  the  discovery  and  classification  of  these  things  the  science 
of  areh!^eolog^^  has  opened  to  us  a  world  of  mystery  and  wonder. 
The  dwelling  places  of  early  man  have  been  searched  out  and 
located,  while  the  story  of  habits  and  customs  can  be  told  to  a  large 
extent.  Many  of  the  later  periods  have  their  stories  written 
plainly  on  the  evidence  of  the  arts.  Pompeii  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  example.  A  vivid  picture  of  life  in  that  ancient  city  is 
brought  to  mind  as  one  examines  the  well-preserved  ruins  and 
multitude  of  objects  found  there. 

My  first  set  of  illustrations  are  of  paleolithic  man,  the  older  stone 
age,  so  called  because  there  is  a  neolithic  or  later  stone  age  Avhich 
extends  practically  to  the  present  time,  some  tribes  of  Aborigines 
being  l)ut  slightly  removed  from  it.  The  examples  I  am  able  to 
show  you  are  of  the  cave  dwellers  of  souhern  France,  who  ex- 
isted there  at  the  same  time  as  the  now  extinct  animals,  the  cave 
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bear,  the  mammoth  and  others.  The  time  is  fixed,  as  certainly 
as  such  things  can  be  fixed,  as  the  glacial  epoch,  bv  evidences 
written  on  the  rocks  by  the  glaciers  and  in  the  deposits  left  by 
them. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that  though  the  gigantic  animals  of 
the  period,  hunted  with  success  by  the  cave  dweller  for  the  food 
and  clothing  which  thev  furnished  him  were  nevertheless 
creatures  much  to  be  feared,  yet  courage  was  gained  by  knowledge 
of  his  power,  and  doubtless  it  was  also  stimulated  by  the  decora- 
tions of  his  weapons.  We  have  numerous  carvings  in  bone  and 
ivory,  and  wonderful  chipped  flint  tools  and  weapons  have  been 
found. 

With  the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  about  the  25th  century, 
B.  C,  we  have  disclosed  to  view  two  great  civilizations,  that  of 
the  Nile  and  Euphrates  Valleys.  Beyond  these,  India  and  China 
to  the  east,  and  Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Etruria  to  the  west,  cer- 
tainly possessed  a  high  development  but  exact  records  are  wanting. 
On  the  other  hand  the  enduring  nature  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
has  preserved  for  our  contemplation  an  unbroken  series  of  records 
for  25  centuries. 

The  temples,  monmnents  and  tombs  of  Egypt  are  still  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  The  hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  (which 
was  a  modified  form  of  picture  writing)  was  deciphered  in  about 
1851,  as  you  probably  know,  through  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  on  which  was  an  inscription  in  three  languages.  The  stone 
was  found  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Since  learning 
to  read  the  inscriptions,  the  history  of  Egypt  has  been  unveiled, 
as  it  was  recorded  by  means  of  decorative  bas-reliefs  and  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  walls  of  temples,  monuments  and  tombs.  These 
bas-reliefs,  pictured  with  copious  detail,  a  multitude  of  episodes 
of  domestic,  religious  and  military  life. 

The  pyramids,  the  burial  places  of  the  kings,  are  the  oldest 
buildings  of  Egypt  now  standing,  some  of  them  dating  from  thirty 
centuries  previous  to  the  Christian  era.  Rock-cut  tombs  in  vast 
numbers  form  the  burial  places  of  the  Egyptian  subjects,  and  the 
system  of  embalming  and  decoration,  as  well  as  the  placing  of  food^ 
utensils,  and  various  objects  in  the  tombs,  according  to  their  be- 
liefs concerning  the  dead,  has  preserved  wonderfully  these  objects 
of  their  art. 

Egyptian  architecture  is  characterized  by  a  wonderful  solidity 
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and  heaviness  of  structure;  short,  thick  columns,  with  capitals 
decorated  with  palm,  lotus,  vultures'  wings,  heads  of  men  and 
animals,  supported  massive  lintels,  and  heavy  stone  slabs  formed 
the  roof  covering.  Bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphic  writing,  to  which 
color  was  applied,  covered  the  walls,  ceilings  and  columns  in  many 
cases,  while  gigantic  statues  of  figures  and  animals  sometimes  with 
human  heads  were  set  along  the  approaches  to  the  temple  to  accent 
the  entrances. 

The  minor  arts  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  of  great  variety; 
these  examples  of  implements,  weapons,  arms  and  armour,  furni- 
ture, potterv,  musical  instruments,  jewellery,  fabrics  and  costumes 
all  go  to  show  what  a  multifarious  life  they  led,  and  how  perfectly 
their  arts  were  developed. 

The  Assyrians,  like  the  Egyptians,  were  great  builders,  but  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  their  building  materials,  which  were 
mainly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  no  great  examples  of  their  work  now 
stand ;  high  mounds  at  present  mark  the  places  where  huge  palaces 
once  stood.  Slabs  of  stone  were  used  extensively  to  cover  the  walls, 
and  these  were  sculptured  in  bas-relief  and  with  copious  inscrip- 
tions in  the  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped  method  of  writing. 

The  architecture  of  Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia  has  also  perished, 
and  a  few  records  of  an  authentic  nature  are  to  be  found  in  that 
region,  although  myriads  of  objects  are  being  found  in  the  ancient 
mounds. 

Greece,  as  it  emerges  from  that  fabulous  period  called  "'  The 
Heroic  Age,"  passes  through  what  has  been  termed  ""  The  Golden 
Age,"  where  we  find  ourselves  among  datable  works  and  real 
schools  and  masters.  Many  of  the  vessels  and  articles  of  all  sorts 
show  us  that  it  was  not  only  a  "  Golden  Age  "  in  the  sense  that 
it  produced  some  of  its  most  precious  work,  but  that  it  also  was 
an  age  of  real  gold,  when  the  metal  was  shaped  in  various  beauti- 
ful forms.  All  the  ductile  metals  were  being  worked  in  a  marvel- 
lous way,  even  in  the  remote  period  of  the  Homeric  epic,  as  is 
shown  by  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad.  We 
can  be  quite  certain  that  the  description  is  largely  imaginative, 
and  that  the  Avork  could  but  feebly  represent  all  that  is  told  of  it, 
but  that  such  a  conception  of  the  uses  of  decoration  existed  gives 
us  pure  enjoyment. 

The  middle  or  boss  of  the  shield  was  occupied  by  the  sun. 
moon  and  stars,  and  the  outer  portion  was  of  concentric  circles  of 
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different  metals;  the  outside  one  of  blue  to  represent  the  ocean, 
the  others  given  up  to  various  idyllic  scenes,  such  as  ploughing 
in  the  field,  harvesting,  and  gathering  grapes.  There  was  a  fes- 
tival with  luusic,  a  meal  in  preparation,  a  herd  of  cattle  coming 
to  the  sound  of  the  herdman's  pipe,  sheep  at  pasture,  and  a  dance, 
a  marriage  procession,  a  city  at  peace,  and  a  city  at  war.  Such  in 
attempt  at  least  was  a  single  work  of  the  ancient  artist  in  metal, 
and  beautiful  examples  have  been  found  in  Asia  Minor  on  the 
supposed  site  of  Troy  and  at  Mycense,  in  Greece.  'Jlie  Cyclo- 
pean remains  in  building  are  attributed  to  the  Homeric  period. 
Pater  says,  ''  The  heroic  age  of  Greek  Art  is  the  age  of  the  hero 
as  smith." 

The  period  of  authentic  history  in  Greece  begins  with  the  re- 
cord of  the  famous  foot  races ;  we  find  them  at  that  time  fond  of 
refined  enjoyments  and  devoted  to  the  fine  arts.  The  minor 
arts  of  this  period  are  quite  as  wonderful  and  beautiful  as  their 
more  famous  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  there  are  accounts 
of  painting  which  show  it  to  have  been  highly  developed;  but 
Ave  have  very  few  examples  of  early  painting.  The  later  Greco- 
Eoman  are  best  studied  at  Pompeii. 

The  temples  of  Greece  are  the  most  important  works  in  archi- 
tecture, and  while  they  possessed  great  stability,  they  were  not 
gloomy  and  heavy  like  those  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Parthenon  is 
considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the- Greek  temples  now  stand- 
ing. It  is  proportioned  in  every  part  and  in  every  line  with 
extreme  delicacy.  The  application  of  ornament  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture is  characterized  by  simplicity  and  reserve.  There  is 
sculptured  decoration  in  profusion,  but  this  is  so  massed  as  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  structural  idea,  wdiich  is  refinement  of  line 
and  proportion. 

The  sculpture  of  the  Greeks  marks  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  the 
time.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  that  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
art,  there  is  a  s,>anbolic  fixity  in  their  forms  which,  though  grand 
and  impressive,  are  lifeless.  The  Greek,  while  maintaining  a 
sufficient  dignity  in  his  work,  brings  it  near  the  point  of  reality 
and  a  sense  of  movement  is  given.  This  is  not  only  an  advance 
in  conception,  but  also  an  advance  in  execution.  Another  mark  of 
advance  is  that  the  artist  has  become  of  such  importance  that 
now,  for  the  first  time,  his  name  is  associated  with  his  work. 

The  arts  of  Pome  having  been  taken  almost  entirely  from  Greece. 
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it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  it  more  than  passing  notice,  except 
to  remark  that  Greek  artists  and  workmen  of  all  kinds  were 
scattered  far  and  wide.  The  influences  of  local  conditions,  and 
doubtless  also,  the  local  arts  alfecting  them,  produced  a  wonderful 
variety  in  what  is  called  Roman  art.  This  was  distinguished  by 
great  inventiveness,  and  the  principle  of  the  arch  came  into  com- 
mon use  for  the  first  time. 

AVhen  the  Roman  Empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians, its  fall  did  not  involve  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  a  state  of  decline;  but  the  arts  developed  along 
a  special  line  until,  in  the  6th  century  A.D.,  we  know  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  at  its  height  and  in  possession  of  a  style  of  art 
having  affinities  with  that  of  Rome,  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
Rome  was  conquered  by  the  Goths  and  Huns,  many  Western 
artists  withdrew  to  Constantinople  and  helped  in  the  formation  of 
Byzantine  art.  This  flourished  from  the  time  of  Justinian  until 
about  the  year  200,  and  then  ,when  Constantinople  was  taken 
by  the  Turks,  was  carried  into  Russia  by  the  Greeks. 

The  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  works  of  this  period;  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  is  another 
very  beautiful  example.  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  archi- 
tecture are  the  round  arch,  and  the  dome..  The  decorations  con- 
sist of  frescoes  and  mosaics,  with  much  less  sculpture  than  earlier 
and  later  styles.  The  walls  and  columns  are  of  vari-colored 
marbles,  the  whole  presenting  a  very  brilliant  effect  of  color.  The 
symbols,  the  lily,  the  cross,  and  the  nimbus  were  imported  into 
the  style  by  Christian  influence,  and  the  decorations  were  wholly 
of  Biblical  subjects. 

While  Byzantine  art  flourished  in  the  East,  there  occurred  in 
the  West  that  long  germinating  period  between  the  5th  and  the 
11th  centuries,  known  as  the  Dark  Ages.  In  casting  a  swift 
glance  over  the  period,  we  find  that  there  was  a  fierce  turmoil  of 
the  various  smaller  races,  principally  caused  by  the  northern 
barbarians  over-running  the  southern  or  remote  portions.  Chief 
among  the  influences  of  the  time  were  Christianity,  Feudalism, 
the  Crusades,  and  the  rise  of  the  municipalities.  The  intercourse 
between  East  and  West  during  the  Crusades  resulted  in  the  inter- 
mingling of  many  forms  of  art,  which  suceessively  passed  through 
various  stages,  from  the  Romanesque  and  ISTorman,  to  the  Gothic, 
which  developed  in  the  period  known  as  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages. 
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Heraldic  devices,  which  originated  during  the  Crusades,  be- 
came an  important  featm-e  of  surface  decoration.  In  architectural 
construction,  the  round  arch,  small  windows,  short,  thick  columns, 
and  heavy  walls  of  the  Komanesque  are  superseded  by  the  pointed 
arch,  large  windows,  tall,  slender,  and  clustered  shafts  and  scant 
walls  of  the  Gothic.  The  style  of  the  decoration  also  changes  very 
materially.  The  sculpture  of  the  Romanesque  of  interwoven  forms, 
ill  low  relief,  with  fearful  grotesques  of  animals  and  human 
forms,  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Gothic,  with  its  tall,  slender 
figures,  grotesque  animals  and  profuse  foliage  decoration,  all  in 
high  relief;  while  the  frescoed  walls  and  mosaics  of  the  former 
style  become  the  gorgeous  multi-colored  windows  of  the  Gothic,: 
whose  ''  storied  panes "  contain  over  and  over  again  favorite 
subjects  pictured  from  the  Bible.  Painting,  although  unimportant, 
is  in  a  state  of  change  at  this  time.  Wall  painting  has  ceased  to 
be  as  important  in  the  Gothic  as  in  the  Romanesque,  and  the 
portable  nicture  begins  to  take  its  place;  illuminating  of  manu- 
scripts and  books  in  combination  with  the  hand-written  text  is  at 
its  zenith.  Tapestry  and  embroidery  of  all  kinds  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  arts,  and  iron  work,  and  work  in 
metals  of  all  kinds  are  remarkable.  Profuseness  in  decoration  had 
begun  to  mark  the  decline  of  the  Gothic,  after  having  passed 
through  the  simple  and  decorated  periods.  It  would  appear  that 
this  profuseness,  which,  like  profuseness  of  all  sorts,  causes  re- 
volutions of  various  kinds,  miade  the  way  clear  for  the  new  re- 
volution, which,  though  taking  its  rise  amidst  wars  and  bloody 
reformations,  brought  intellectual  and  artistic  harmony.  The  Re- 
naissance came  not  only  to  the  Plastic  Arts,  but  as  a  re-birth  to  all 
the  arts.  The  Crusaders  had  long  been  scattering  over  Europe 
the  knowledge  gained  by  their  travels.  The  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople bv  the  Saracens,  or  Turks,  had  scattered  Greek  scholars  and 
artists,  who  carried  with  them  their  valuable  manuscripts,  knowl- 
edge and  technical  skill.  The  discovery  of  printing  was  another 
important  agent  in  the  diffusion  of  learning. 

The  Renaissance  was,  in  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  a 
re-birth  of  the  classic  forms.  In  architecture  it  was  at  first  a 
copying  of  the  ancient  buildings,  and  later  was  an  adaptation  of 
their  forms.  In  sculpture  and  painting  it  was  the  use  of  classic 
models   and  mythological  subjects,   many  of  the  antique   statues. 
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having  been  discovered  at  that  time.     The  minor  arts  were  also 
profoundly  influenced. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  follow  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance  in  detail,  showing  its  rise,  height  and 
decline ;  it  has  had  its  periods  of  rise  and  fall,  the  same  as  other 
movements.  However,  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  will  not  die, 
as  indeed  no  form  of  art  known  to  us  can  wholly  die,  since  the  day 
has  come  when  museums  are  established  for  the  preservation  of 
the  arts. 

Early  in  the  19th  century  the  Plastic  Arts  were  distinguished 
by  great  extravagance  in  decoration.  The  invention  of  machinery 
of  various  sorts  and  the  application  to  it  of  steam  power  largely 
contributed  to  this  extravagance  on  account  of  the  possibility  of 
repeating  forms  without  limit.  The  minor  arts  suffered  most, 
and  the  once  skilled  worker  or  artisan  became  a  mere  tender  of 
machines. 

As  I  have  already  attempted  to  show,  good  arts  must  rest  upon 
desig-n,  and  wdien  by  any  cause  this  basic  principle  is  not  the  con- 
trolling one,  execution  and  ornament,  however  wonderful  in  it- 
self, lose  their  fitness,  their  appropriateness,  becoming  the  result 
of  mere  inactivity  without  motive,  or  the  exploiting  of  the  arts 
for  profit. 

Many  movements  and  revivals  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  half 
century,  some  insincere  and  unworthy,  others  sincere  but  mistaken, 
and  still  others  which,  based  on  right  principles  though  not  wholly 
without  errors,  are  doing  much  to  produce  great  improvement  in 
all  the  arts. 

Two  of  these  movements  I  wish  particularly  to  touch  upon.  Both 
have  originated  in  England ;  one  has  come  to  be  called  "  The  ISTew 
Art,"  while  the  other  is  the  revival  led  by  William  Morris  and 
his  associates.  Both  have  had,  and  are  having  far-readiing  in- 
fluences ;  each  has  its  faults,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  wdiat 
the  outcome  may  be.  The  j^ew  Art,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
an  insincere  tj^De.  is  not  imitative  from  one  point  of  view,  but 
highly  original,  although  with  an  originality  which  seems  forced. 
It  is  characterized  in  interior  decoration  by  the  use  of  very  long 
lines,  sometimes  straight,  but  usually  curved,  which  critics  de- 
scribed as  based  upon  strange  deep-sea  forms  or  bare  bones,  or  refer 
to  as  "  crawling  lines."  The  principal  criticism  of  these  lines, 
however,  is  that  when  applied  to  wood  they  suggest  in  their  long. 
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sprawling  thinness  and  ductility  of  metals,  obviously  contrary  to 
the  character  of  the  material,  and  when  applied  to  metal,  they 
suggest  too  great  softness ;  while  the  elements  of  decoration  applied 
to  furniture,  stencilled  and  embroidered  hangings,  book  covers,  etc., 
are  said  to  find  their  inspiration  in  the  humble  toasting  fork  and 
onion.  However,  while  the  N'ew  Art  may  not  prove  to  be  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it  by  some  of  its  votaries,  it.wil,  without  doubt,,  add 
something  to  the  world  of  art. 

The  movement  led  by  William  Morris  partook  of  a  tendency  to- 
wards Medisevalism,  and  if  any  criticism  of  a  valid  nature  can 
be  urged  against  it,  this  tendency  is  all,  beyond  the  individual 
foibles  and  frailties  that  were  necessarily  connected  with  it.  The 
great  virtue  of  the  movement  was  the  desire,  first,  to  consider  the 
design  of  everything  as  being  of  the  highest  importance,  and  then, 
that  the  making  should  give  the  workman  pleasure.  The  mechani- 
cal labor-saver  in  the  form  of  the  machine  was  not  despised,  thovigh 
hand-work  was  encouraged  wherever  possible,  and  Avhen  it  resulted 
in  advantage  to  the  character  of  the  work.  Morris  led  the  way  very 
practically  in  this  direction,  for  he  learned  every  branch  of  the 
numerous  crafts  which  were  pursued  in  his  shops,  turning  from  his 
work  as  desigTier  and  poet  to  the  loom,  the  dying  vat,  or  the 
printer's  press.  To  such  a  man  work  was  pure  joy,  and  he  was 
able  to  inspire  those  about  him.  It  was  his  custom  to  take  any  one 
available,  and  putting  him  to  work,  teach  him  while  working 
with  him. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  movement  begmn  by  Morris 
touched  all  the  branches  of  the  arts  in  England,  and  from  there 
the  revival  has  spread  to  other  countries,  until  his  name  has  now 
become  a  household  one. 

The  revival  in  architecture,  as  well  as  in  the  lesser  arts,  was 
largely  due  to  the  work  of  Morris.  His  well-known  definition  of 
architecture,  giving  in  his  lecture,  "  Making  the  Best  of  It,"  is  as 
follows :  ''  A  true  architectural  work  is  a  building  provided 
with  all  the  necessary  furniture,  decorated  with  all  due  ornaments 
according  to  use,  quality,  and  dignity  of  the  building,  from  mere 
moiildings  or  abstract  lines  to  the  great  epical  works  of  sculpture 
or  painting,  which,  except  as  decorations  of  the  nobler  form  of 
such  buildings,  cannot  be  produced  at  all.  So  looked  upon,  a  work 
of  architecture  is  a  harmonious,  co-operative  work  of  art  inclusive 
of  all  the  serious  arts." 
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While  Morris  was  the  typical  leader  and  originator,  no  mention 
of  the  movement  of  which  he  was  the  head,  heart,  and  soul,  would 
be  complete  without  the  noting  of  the  influence  of  Ruskin,  whose 
writings  on  art  preceded  the  work  of  Morris,  and  in  some  measure 
accompanied  it,  and  who,  no  one  can  saj  how  much,  prepared  the 
way  for  that  wonderful  revival  in  the  Plastic  Arts,  which  may  be 
an  awakening  not  simply  of  the  artists  and  the  manufacturers, 
but  an  awakening  of  the  whole  people,  who,  requiring  good  art, 
will  have  it  appropriately  desigiied  for  its  place  and  purpose,  and 
thus  at'  the  one  time  creating  the  need  for  the  artist  and  the 
craftsman  and  relegating  the  machine  and  it  processes  to  its  proper 
sphere. 

If  my  treatment  of  the  subject  has  been  more  general  than  the 
title  seems  to  warrant,  it  is  because  of  my  deep  conviction,  that 
it  is  an  error  to  draw  clear-cut  lines  of  separation  between  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Plastic  Arts.  I  believe  the  study  of  the  close 
correspondences  that  all  the  arts  have  to  each  other,  aids  in  our 
understanding  of  each  art  and  of  art  as  a  whole.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  this  is  the  tendency  in  our  Public  Schools,  as  is  shown 
by  the  prominence  given  to  Art  topics  in  the  conference  of  this 
Association. 
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SOME   EXPERIENCES. 
A.  T.  Hatch^  B.A.,  Kingston. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  select  such  a  subject  to  pre- 
sent to  you  at  this  meeting,  but  I  have  been  led  to  do  so  for  several 
reasons.  My  experience  in  teaching  manual  training  has  been 
unique,  or  at  least  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary.  In  our  Public 
Schools  and  High  Schools  we  have  to  deal  with  what  we  may 
call  the  normal  pupil.  In  all  of  my  teaching  previous  to  that  in 
my  present  position  I  have  met  and  taught  what  might  be  termed 
the  abnormal  pupil,  and  abnormal  pupils  of  three  classes.  First, 
pupils  from  the  slum  district,  or,  at  least,  those  of  very  humble 
parentage;  second,  pupils  of  diseased  minds;  third,  pupils  who 
were  all  from  the  homes  of  wealthy  parents. 

Having  had  such  experience  and  such  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  each  class  separately,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  interesting 
to  note  some  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  each  class,  how  the 
individuality  of  each  class  is  shown  in  the  work  produced,  and 
what  was  the  effect  of  the  work  itself  on  each  class. 

I  should  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  normal  pupil  of  our  Public 
or  High  School  is  created  in  this  way:  Pupils  of  all  degrees  and 
classes  are  there  united  in  one  body,  those  of  the  higher  degree 
mingling  with  those  of  the  lower,  the  one  acting  on  the  other,  so 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  action,  we  have,  not  a  class  distinct  in 
itself,  but  a  composite  group  which  combines  the  characteristics 
of  each  class,  and  w^hich  w'e  may  term  normal. 

If,  by  any  chance  or  force  of  circumstances,  one  class  is 
isolated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  of  diseased  minds,  there  is 
not  that  same  chance  of  one  class  acting  on  the  other,  but,  instead, 
we  have  abnormal  conditions  and  a  product  which  is  abnormal. 
It  is  of  this  product  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

In  Boston,  Mass.,  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  ISTo.  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School,  a  school  founded  and.  supported  by  Mrs. 
Quincy  Agassiz  ShaAA',  a  lady  of  philantliropic  tendencies  and 
with  auiple  means  to  indulge  them.  In  this  industrial  school, 
throughout  the  regular  sc1m)o1  year,  classes,  made  up  of  pupils 
from  the  Public   Schools,   receive  instniction  in  wood-working, 
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leather-work,  typesetting,  clay  modelling,  pen  and  ink  sketching, 
etc.  Legally  qualified  teachers  have  charge  of  these  classes, 
while  others,  probationers,  observe  the  pupils  at  work  and  at 
times  conduct  the  classes.  1  was  a  probationer  in  this  school  from 
October,  1897,  to  June,  1898. 

There  is  a  summer  session  of  six  weeks  held  in  this  building, 
free  to  all  who  wish  to  attend  and  can  be  accommodated.  In  the 
summer  of  1898  i  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  position  of 
manual  training  instructor  in  this  school,  and  that  explains  my 
connection  with  one  of  the  abnormal  types  I  have  mentioned,  the 
class  from  the  slums. 

Xothing  was  said  to  me  about  the  number  of  boys  who  mighc 
wish  to  take  up  the  work  during  the  summer  term,  but  I  knew 
that  the  room  where  I  was  to  teach  would  accommodate  only 
twenty  pupils,  and  1  thought  I  knew  tliat  the  average  boy  would 
not  care  to  put  in  his  vacation  time  at  school-work,  even  though 
it  was  only  for  three  hours  a  day.  You  can  imagine  my  surprise 
when,  on  coming  up  Salem  Street  on  the  opening  morning,  I 
found  it  packed  and  jammed  full  with  about  four  hundred 
struggling,  lighting  toughs.  Eventually  1  forced  my  way  inside 
the  building,  inwardly  congratulating  myself  that  I  was  some- 
what more  muscular  than  I  seemed.  At  nine  o'clock  my  trouble 
began.  How  was  I  to  select  twenty  boys  from  all  tliat  number, 
not  knowing  one  of  them  'i  I  made  up  ray  mind,  hurriedly,  that 
I  should  have  to  take  the  first  twenty,  find  out  if  they  had  ever 
done  any  work  with  wood,  also  their  object  in  coming  to  the 
school,  and,  if  they  were  not  satisfactory  pupils,  send  them  away 
and  select  other  boys  to  take  their  places.  While  taking  down 
their  names  T  found  that  T  had  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  nation- 
alities, Irish,  Russian  Jews,  Hebrews,  Italian,  German  and  native 
American. 

Of  course,  summer  school  work  is  much  different  from  that  of 
the  regular  schools,  the  object  of  this  particular  school  being  to  get 
the  unemployed  boys  and  girls  from  the  street  into  a  place  of 
learning,  and  to  try  to  arouse  in  thom  a  desire  to  do  something 
for  themselves.  The  school  had  not  l>een  in  session  many  days 
before  I  found  that  all  the  pupils  were  quite  in  earnest,  and  that 
each  one  was  trying  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  ]>roduce  something 
which  he  could  carry  home  with  hiiii  and  show  to  his  parents. 
"N^Tiile  they  were  working  away  busily,  it  was  most  interesting  to 
20 
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study  each  one  and  note  his  peculiarities.  I  can  call  to  mind,  even 
now,  quite  a  number  of  those  boys,  and  some  of  the  peculiar 
things  they  did,  which  at  the  time  impressed  me  profoundly.  One 
boy,  Neil  McGaffigan,  true  to  his  race,  was  an  impulsive,  head- 
strong- lad,  but  withal,  genial  and  whole-hearted.  He  was  satisfied 
to  do  any  work  that  was  laid  out  for  him,  and  would  rush  away 
at  it  as  if  his  life  depended  on  it,  becoming  so  interested  in  the 
work  and  so  forgetful  of  self  and  surroundings  that,  at  times, 
he  would  burst  out  in  what  to  him  was  song.  Near  Neil  was  an 
Italian,  ~Leveroni,  a  boy  as  nearly  opposite  in  taste  as  you  could 
imagine.  Some  of  the  work  he  turned  out  was  really  remarkable. 
With  the  plane  he  could  do  nothing  well,  but  give  him  a  carving 
tool,  or  spokeshave  and  knife,  and  he  would  produce  a  beautiful 
and  accurate  piece  of  work,  working  out  all  his'  designs  himself, 
making  objects  of  splendid  form  and  graceful  curves. 

The  Jewish  boy  was  also  a  very  careful  workman.  He  would 
attempt  any  work  given  him,  and  he  always  had  his  course  of 
procedure  well  planned  before  making  any  effort  at  the  actual 
work.  His  only  fear  seemed  to  be  that  he  would  spoil  what  he 
was  working  on,  and  so  lose  time  and  material.  Many  were  the 
trials  he  would  make  before  he  could  be  convinced  that  his  efforts 
had  proven  useless.  He  was  persistence  personified.  In  fact. 
in  almost  every  case  it  seemed  that  each  boy  while  at  work  uncon- 
sciously exhibited  the  same  characteristics  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  attribute  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged. 

One  might  ask  the  question,  "  Was  this  work  of  any  value  to 
these  boys,  outside  of  the  fact  that  it  kept  them  from  the  street 
and  bad  associations '  ? "  It  was,  and  I  can  instance  several 
things  which  will  show  it  to  be  so.  The  object  of  manual  training 
is  to  cultivate  the  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  neatness  and 
accurate  work,  to  develop  independence  as  well  as  intelligent 
thought.  As  I  have  before  stated,  these  boys  were  from  the  slums. 
They  were  ragged  and  dirty,  boisterous  and  ill-mannered,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  slightest  change  for  the  better  could  be 
readily  noticed.  I  laid  down  one  rule  at  the  start,  and  that  was, 
that  no  boy  would  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  room  for  work  who 
was  not  cleanly  and  as  neat  in  appearance  as  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  be.  Only  once  or  twice  was  it  necessary  to  send  one  of 
them  from  the  room  to  get  himself  in  proper  condition.  The 
smiles  of  his  fellow  pupils  were  enough  punishment  for  him,  and 
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it  was  not  lung  before  a  marked  change  was  noticeable.  Where 
clothes  were  torn  or  ragged,  a  patch  appeared;  lost  buttons  were 
replaced,  hands  and  face  were  clean  and  the  hair  combed.  When- 
ever a  piece  of  work  Avas  well  done,  the  worker  was  congratulated 
on  his  improvement  and  success,  and  in  such  a  way  that  all  might 
know  it,  but  whenever  a  piece  of  work  was  pkDorly  done  the 
worker  invariably  tried  to  keep  it  out  of  sight,  that  no  mention 
might  be  made  of  it.  This  naturally  tended  to  make  them  more 
accurate  in  their  work.  Though  this  term  was  short,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  considering  their  lack  of  previous  training, 
this  class  made  more  real  progress,  in  all  w^ays,  than  any  other 
class  I  have  ever  taught.  It  is  with  pride  that  I  look  back  on 
that  time,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  I  was  not  more  experienced 
and  better  able  to  help  them. 

In  the  beautiful  Genesee  Valley,  at  Sonyea,  X.Y.,  there  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics.  The  object 
of  this  Colony  is  to  secure  the  humane,  curative,  scientific  and 
economical  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics.  As  it  has  been  con- 
sidered all-important  to  the  welfare  of  the  colonists,  the  industrial 
features  of  the  institution  have  been  encouraged  to  the  utmost, 
for  industrial  occupation  not  only  ameliorates  the  disorder  from 
which  the  colonists  suffer,  but  productive  industries  tend  to  mal-ie 
them  at  the  same  time  self-supporting.  For  instance,  they  have 
a  large  brick  yard  in  operation,  the  product  of  which  is  used  at 
the  Colony.  There  is  a  printing  department,  where  much  of  the 
Colony  printing  is  done.  There  is  a  paint  shop,  blacksmith  shop, 
upholstering  and  mattress-making  department,  and  a  general 
carpentry  shop.  In  each  of  these  departments  there  are  many 
patients  working,  the  most  suitable  ones  being  selected  for  the 
different  lines  of  work.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  room 
fitted  out  in  every  particular  for  those  whom  the  Superintendent 
considers  capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  manual  training. 
It  was  here,  while  teaching  these  pupils,  that  I  had  some  very 
instructive  experiences. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  epilepsy  itself  and  how 
it  acts  on  an  afflicted  person,  that  you  may  realize  what  I  had  io 
contend  with  outside  the  work  of  teaching. 

Epilepsy  is  a  disease  of  the  brain,  and  any  disease  that  affects 
the  brain  is  almost  certain  to  affect  the  mind.  It  is  a  disease 
which  does  not  remain  at  a  standstill,  the  patient's  condition  is 
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either  progressive  toward  improvement  or  recovery  or  retrogres- 
sive toward  decay.  As  a  class  epileptics  are  irritable,  faiilttindiiig, 
exacting,  often  violent,  destructive,  and  dangerous.  Indeed,  scien- 
tifically or  even  clinically  speaking,  epileptics  differ  from  the 
insane  only  that  in  one  mental  unsoundness  is  continuous,  in 
the  other  periodic,  for  no  epileptic  at  the  time  of  a  seizure  can  be 
said  to  be  of  sound  mind,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  unless 
an  epileptic  is  improving  toward  recovery  his  mental  condition 
is  tending  toward  idiocy. 

The  aim  in  giving  these  epileptics  an  education  was  that  they 
could  apply  it  from  the  ends  of  their  lingers,  for  any  sort  of  labor 
is  to  them  a  godsend,  and  when  that  is  inductrial  labor,  intelli- 
giently  directed,  it  serves  a  twofold  purpose. 

On  the  morning  when  I  began  work  1  had  a  very  good  chance 
to  test  the  amiability  of  the  epileptic.  On  my  arrival  at  the  indus- 
trial building,  I  found  awaiting  me  about  twenty-five  pupils,  of 
all  ages  and  sizes.  When  I  asked  which  of  them  belonged  to  the 
morning  class,  there  was  an  immediate  uproar.  All  claimed  that 
privilege.  The  lie  was  passed  and  returned,  and  as  it  was  very 
evident  that  serious  trouble  would  soon  result,  I  invited  all  of 
them  to  come  to  the  class-rooin,  where  wei  could  talk  the  matter 
over  quietly.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  class-room  they 
were  all  as  peaceful  and  gracious  to  each  other  as  if  there  had 
never  been  a  difi^erence  of  opinion.  That  one  incident  is  illus- 
trative of  one  phase  op  the  epileptic  character — excitability.  Un- 
nsually  quick  to  imagine  an  imposition  or  insult,  they  are  as  quick 
to  return  to  their  normal  selves. 

As  I  have  said,  these  pupils  were  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  but  age 
and  size  was  no  indication  of  intellectuality.  My  oldest  boy 
was  about  thirty-five  and  the  youngest  ten  years  of  age,  the 
average  about  eighteen  years,  and,  usually,  the  younger  the  boy 
the  brighter  he  was  and  more  susceptible  to  instruction. 

Among  the  pupils  was  L — L — .  He  had  been  a  man  of  brilliant 
mind  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  He  was  a  partial  paralytic,  and  this  infirmity,  together 
with  too  hard  work  at  his  studies,  made  him  subject  to  epileptic 
seizures.  T  should  like  to  cite  his  case  to  show  the  beneficial  eifect 
on  manual  training  on  one  epileptic.  L — 's  parents  were  wealthy 
and  had  done  everything  in  their  power  to  free  him  from  his 
disease.     He  had  taken  long  ocean  voyages  in  care  of  a  physician. 
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lie  had  lived  at  an  institution  for  epileptics  at  Bielefeld,  Ger- 
many. He  had  l>een  at  the  colony  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
had  shown  little  or  no  improvement,  having  about  forty  seizures 
a  month.  As  a  last  resort  he  was  sent  to  the  workshop  to  see  if 
manual  w^ork  would  have  any  eifect  on  him,  and  1  will  relate 
what  did  happen :  At  the  start  1  was  told  to  make  his  case  a  test 
case  and  to  do  all  I  could  to  keep  him  actively  employed.  I  did 
that,  and  besides  looking  after  the  others  in  the  class,  watched 
him  as  closely  as  possible  for  signs  of  an  attack.  Whenever  his 
attacks  were  coming  on  it  was  very  forcibly  impressed  on  me. 
His  first  move  was  to  come  to  me,  wherever  I  was  in  the  room, 
and  in  a  playful  way  poke  me  in  the  ribs  with  whatever  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  hand  at  the  time.  If  I  could  smile  and 
look  ])leasant  and  talk  to  him  about  something  that  would  lead  his 
thoughts  aw^ay  from  himself,  all  was  well  and  the  seizure  averted, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  was  not  able  to  turn  his  attention  to 
anything  else  he  w^ould  become  very  angry  and  invariably  would 
have  a  fearful  seizure,  such  terrific  ones  that  at  times  it  was 
necessary  for  one  of  the  boys  and  myself  to  throw  him  on  a 
mattress  and  hold  him  forcibly  until  the  convulsions  were  over. 
You  may  judge  from  this  how  severe  the  case  must  have  been, 
and  how  unpleasant  the  task. 

When  L —  had  been  working  about  two  months  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible decrease  in  the  number  of  seizures,  and  also  in  their 
severity.  At  the  end  of  four  months  they  had  decreased  to  thirty 
per  month,  at  the  end  of  six  months  to  thirty-four,  at  the  end  of 
eight  months  to  about  twenty,  and  when  I  left  the  Colony,  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months,  he  was  having  not  over  fifteen  seizures  a 
month  and  those  comparatively  light.  The  Superintendent  con- 
sidered this  a  great  triumph  for  his  theory,  and  was  kind  enough 
to  state  in  one  of  his  reports  that  he  thought  the  great  chang-e 
could  be  traced  directly  to  the  beneficial  eifect  of  manual  training. 
]. —  was  one  of  the  older  ]uipils,  and  I  will  now  cite  the  case  of  one 
of  the  yoimger  boys. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  my  train  in  Rochester  on  the  day  I 
first  Avent  to  the  Colony,  I  noticed  there  a  very  peculiar-looking 
boy.  He  was  a  thin,  scrawny,  awkward,  country  lad  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  He  a]>peared  to  be  afraid  of  every  one 
and  clung  to  his  father  as  a  child  would,  and  1  had  uo  doubt 
but  that  this  ^vas   his   first   journey   from   home.      When   school 
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opened  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  this  same  lad  among  my 
pupils. 

For  about  a  month  he  showed  little  or  no  interest  in  the  work, 
but  would  sit  with  a  far-away  look  on  his  face,  but  after  a  time, 
as  the  novelty  of  his  surroundings  wore  away,  he  began  to  take 
some  interest  in  his  work,  and  from  that  time  on  he  showed  im- 
provement physically  and  mentally.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
B —  had  become  one  of  the  most  diligent  workers  in  the  class.  He 
•was  cheerful,  almost  happy,  all  the  time,  and  it  was  ery  seldom 
that  he  had  an  attack.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  this  thin, 
morbid  lad  appeared  as  any  healthy^  boy  would.  He  was  fat  and 
jolly,  always  ready  for  a  frolic,  but  at  the  same  time  eager  for  his 
class  in  manual  training.  His  medical  record  at  this  point  was, 
not  a  sign  of  an  attack  for  two  months. 

To  what  was  this  improvement  due  i  The  physician  said  it 
was  due  to  his  manual  work.  I  could  take  up  the  case  of  each 
pupil,  and  show  the  amount  of  improvement,  for  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  record.  To  me,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest,  for 
while  all  my  pupils  in  manual  training  did  show  mental  and 
physical  improvement,  those  patients  of  the  same  age  and  condi- 
tions who  did  no  work  which  required  concentration  of  mind 
remained  in  that  same  condition.  When  the  doctors  found  how 
beneficial  this  work  was  to  the  boys,  they  asked  me  to  experiment 
with  a  class  of  girls,  so,  for  about  four  months,  I  did  have  a  class 
of  nine  girls.  They  were  in  charge  of  a  nurse  while  I  was  giving 
instruction,  and  though  there  were  no  very  severe  cases  of  illness 
among  them,  and  though  the  time  was  short,  there  Avas  that  same 
tendency  toward  a  lessening  of  the  number  of  seizures. 

Though  work  with  epileptic  pupils  is  interesting  in  a  way, 
still  it  is  very  disheartening,  so  after  twelve  months  of  such  work 
I  sought  for  another  field  of  labor.  This  time  my  lot  fell  with 
that  third  class  of  the  abnormal  pupil,  those  from  the  homes  of 
wealthv  parents,  and  with  these  boys  the  work  was  much  more 
agreeable.  The  school  to  which  T  went  was  a  private  school 
for  boys  in  Cincinnati.  Manual  training,  on  its  introduction 
there,  was  considered  a  fad.  The  pupils  as  a  whole  made  light  .f 
all  such  work,  they  never  having  done  any  manual  work  in  their 
lives,  while  the  principals  looked  on  it  in  the  lidit  of  a  financial 
exneriment,  thev  having  introduced  the  work  in  the  hope  that 
more  pupis  would  thereby  be  brought  into  the  school.   T  had  the 
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pleasure  of  ordering  everything  necessary  to  use  in  this  work. 
The  arrangement  of  the  room  was  left  to  me,  and  1  must  say 
that  no  one  could  have  been  allowed  a  more  satisfactory  equipment 
or  a  better  location  for  such  a  class.  At  first  it  was  very  amus- 
ing to  see  the  pupils  go  to  work;  the  gingerly  way  they  would 
handle  the  tools,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  soiling  their  hands  or 
clothes;  the  apparent  disdain,  with  which  they  looked  on  the 
work,  as  if  they  were  thinking  to  themselves,  "  Oh,  well,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  tolerate  it,  but  it's  not  because  I  like  it."  The  first 
object  made  was  so  simple  and  easy  in  its  construction  that  it 
was  cast  aside  as  worthless ;  the  second,  being  a  little  more  preten- 
tious, was  looked  on  curiously,  with  an  air  of,  ''  How  did  I  ever 
do  that  ?  "  But  as  soon  as  these  pupils  realized  that  they  had 
made  something,  that  creative  instinct  which  every  person  pos- 
sesses— though  in  some  it  is  pretty  well  hidden — ^gradually  came 
to  the  surface,  and  once  being  loosed,  it  was  hard  to  keep  it  in 
check.  From  that  time  on  my  work  was  easy,  simply  directing 
their  newly  awakened  enthusiasm  in  the  right  way.  As  manual 
training  was  an  innovation,  we  were  to  have  an  exhibition  of 
work  at  the  end  of  the-  school  year,  and  special  invitations  were 
sent  to  all  the  parenlts,  that  no  one  might  miss  this  feature.  The 
attitude  of  the  boys  at  this  exhibition  was  one  of  pride ;  they  felt 
that  they  had  done  something  for  themselves  and  were  eager  to 
explain  what  they  had  done  and  how  it  was  done.  It  was  pleasing 
to  note  their  look  of  satisfaction  when  they  received  any  word  of 
praise  or  encouragement. 

Together  with  the  teachers  of  the  primary  and  intermediat/e 
departments.  I  went  over  all  the  records  for  two  years,  and  found 
that  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  taken  manual  training  for  one 
year,  there  was  a  general  improvement,  their  percentage  showing 
an  increase  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  year's  work.  Tn 
the  case  of  those,  from  the  same  forms,  who  did  not  take  manual 
training,  there  was  very  little  or  no  change.  It  was  plain  to  see 
that  the  boys  who  took  manual  training  had  originality,  and 
that  they  exercised  it;  that  they  became  more  self-reliant  as  they 
progressed  in  the  work;  that  they  became  move  industrious  in 
all  their  work.  They  seemed,  somehow,  to  have  definite  ideas 
about  how  t/>  go  to  work  on  a  new  subject.  They  could  reason 
things  out  at  least,  and  did  not  rush  at  their  work  in  a  hit-or-miss 
fashion,  but  took  time  to  consider  what  the  work  was,  what  the 
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object  of  it  was,  and  as  a  rule  their  conclusions  were  not  far  from 
the  mark.  Indeed,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  them  in  a  class,  for 
one  was  always  certain  that  there  was  some  thinking  going  on 
and  not  a  general  lassitude. 

From  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to  manual  training,  1  would 
not  have  any  one  infer  that  I  consider  it  a  cure-all  for  all  diseases 
of  the  mind  or  infirmities  of  the  body,  nor  that  it  will  develop 
the  ignorant  person,  rich  or  poor,  into  a  Gladstone  or  Carlylo, 
but  I  do  contend  that  when  properly  taught  it  is  a  subject  in 
which  there  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  development  of  origin- 
ality, for  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic  sense,  for  securing  in  the 
pupil  self-control,  consistent  effort,  and  a  willing-ness  to  profit  by 
criticism. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  manual  training  teachers  enter 
the  educational  field  each  year,  there  are  still  among  the 
general  public  some  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  true  aim. 
principles  and  methods  of  manual  training.  It  is  often  thought 
that  it  consists  of  a  given  set  of  wooden  objects  (more  or  less  use- 
ful) to  be  made  in  a  prescribed,  manner,  the  chief  purpose  of 
which  is  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  mechanical  work  and  domes- 
tic duties.  While  these  results  are  good,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  training  serves  as  the  means  to  a  more  noble  end.  Since 
it  is  possible  to  give  skill  of  hand  and  ability  to  produce  accurate 
work  without  giving  proper  development  to  the  jwwers  of  mind 
and  body,  it  behooves  us  as  teachers  to  explain  satisfactorily  to 
all  interested  why  this  is  so,  and  to  show  how  and  under  what 
conditions  the  better  .things  may  be  obtained.  To  be  able  to  do 
this  the  teacher  must  not  only  have  technical  skill  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  work,  but  also  be  possessed  of  a  proper  under- 
standing of  child  life  and  child  needs,  for  then  only  can  he  select 
the  best  means  and  methods  for  the  child's  development.  It  is 
not  the  one  who  talks  and  rants  about  manual  training  in  theory 
and  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  it  who  is  to  help  the  work 
along,  nor  the  one  Avho  is  content  to  drift,  to  pass  the  time  away 
comfortably  and  draw  a  salary,  but  it  is  the  one  who  studies 
himself  and  knows  his  deficiencies ;  who  studies  the  child  and 
learn  his  individual  needs;  who  studies  his  work  and  knows  its 
possibilities;  above  all,  the  one  who  has  a  deep  and  lasting  convic- 
tion of  the  industrial  and  educational  value  of  manual  training. 
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THE  FIRST  LESSOJW 
A.  J.  RosTAiS^cE,  Toronto. 

The  object  in  selecting  as  the  snbject  of  my  short  paper,  "  The 
First  Lesson/'  is  mainly  to  create  a  discussion ;  because  so  much 
depends  on  the  first  impression  made  on  the  pupils,  the  majority 
of  whom  enter  on  their  course  of  instruction  with  very  erroneous 
ideas  as  to  what  manual  training  really  is. 

The  fate  of  future  lessons  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  tlie 
success  and  thoroughness  of  the  initial  lesson,  therefore  no  small 
problem  faces  the  teacher  when  he  is  confronted  with  twenty 
pairs  of  curious  eyes,  belonging  to  the  same  number  of  widely 
different  individuals,  whose  faces  express  Avith  the  candor  of  boy- 
hood the  various  emotions  wdiich  the  new^  gurroundino-s  call  fortli. 
The  teacher  has  this  boy's  curiosity  to  satisfy;  another  requires 
his  curiosity  rousing;  that  boy  wath  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
sarcasm  in  his  smile  may  benefit  by  the  psychological  side  of  the 
work  being  presented  to  him,  and  the  sooner  the  energetic  boy, 
who  discourses  loudly  on  baseball,  gets  a  saw^  in  his  hand,  the 
better  for  the  peace  of  the  class. 

Xow  is  the  time  for  the  teacher  to  lower  himself  to  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  boy,  to  feel  as  he  feels.  Dr.  Fitch  says  ; 
"  Take  it  for  granted  that  every  fault  of  the  child  has  some  ele- 
ment of  good  in  it,  and  that  every  act  of  mischief  he  is  guilty  of 
is  only  an  example  of  perfectly  healthy  and  legitimate  activity 
accidentally  misdirected."  I  agree  with  him.  A  teacher  whose 
heart  is  in  his  w-ork  need  never  lose  caste  by  descending  to  the 
level  of  his  class  and  allowing  himself  to  be  treated  as  a  comrade. 

The  dignified  teacher  may  do  very  well  in  some  other  walk 
of  life,  but  will  never  fearh  successfully.  Fitch  also  says : 
"  Xature  has  made  the  cliild  physically  restless,  very  curious, 
mobile  and  inquisitive,  ami  exceedingly  deficient  in  reverence." 
Bearing  in  mind  these  natural  tendencies  in  boys,  I  would  divide 
my  first  lesson  into  three  parts : 

1.  Registering,  and  short,  friendly  talk  on  the  aim.  and  what 
is  ex]3eeted  of  Ixtys  while  attending  manual  training. 

2.  A  visit  around  the  room. 

•3.   Simple  face  and  edge  planing. 
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Now,  the  first  part,  which  is  devoted  to  registering  and  a 
friendly  talk,  affords  almost  unlimited  possibilities.  After  u 
short  description  of  the  aims  of  manual  training,  I  would  impress 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  subject  of  uniform  importance  with  the 
regular  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum,  giving  the  class  scope 
for  making  enquiries  on  any  point  which  might  occur  to  any 
individual  boy. 

The  chief  points  to  ■emphasize  would  be  the  good  habits 
acquired,  such  as  accuracy,  order,  neatness,  perseverance,  etc. 
Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  these  can  be  presented  in  a  very 
entertaining  way  to  the  boys.  In  this  little  talk  I  would  try  to 
disabuse  their  minds  of  any  connection  between  manual  train- 
ing and  the  teaching  of  a  trade.  The  course  of  recent  events, 
which  have  shaken  the  progress  of  manual  training,  make  this 
vevj  important,  as  our  boys  can  be  made  useful  agents  in  spread- 
ing the  correct  idea  of  the  aims  of  our  work,  through  their 
parents,  to  the  public  generally.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I  know, 
as  to  the  importance  of  attempting  to  spread,  as  far  as  lies  in 
our  power,  a  correct  idea  of  manual  training,  when  I  tell  you,  as 
an  actual  fact,  that  one  parent  objected  to  his  boy  attending  these 
classes  on  account  of  the  military  spirit  it  infused ;  another  objec- 
tion was  that  he  did  not  think  football,  drilling,  and  gymnastics 
necessary. 

For  the  second  part  of  this  first  lesson,  I  would  give  the  class 
the  option  of  a  visit  around  the  room  or  a  drawing  lesson.  By 
experience,  I  know  they  will  choose  the  lesson  I  have  planned 
to  give,  that  is,  a  close  inspection  of  the  furniture  and  tools  around 
the  room.  This  part  of  the  lesson  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  valuable 
to  the  boys,  and  especially  to  the  teacher,  as  it  affords  him  the 
^'ery  best  opportunity  for  character  study.  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  go  into  the  description,  construction,  and  mode  of  using 
the  different  tools,  neither  would  I  expect  the  boys  to  know  at 
the  next  lesson  even  the  different  names  and  uses  of  the  tools.  I 
would  simply  endeavor  to  arouse  their  curiosity  and  to  give  them 
the  desire  to  investigate  themselves.  The  best  teacher  is  the  child 
himself.  T  cannot  conceive  anything  more  harmful  than  stuffing 
the  boy  with  a  great  meal  of  facts.  We  have  been  accumulating 
knowledge  for  a  number  of  years,  and  now  we  should  hold  a  tight 
rein  on  ourselves  and  not  take  this  opportunity  of  lettins:  off' 
steam.     One  of  the  great  objects  of  manual  training  is  killed 
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by  craiiiining  tlie  boys  with  facts  which,  by  a  little  careful  fore- 
thought, they  might  have  been  induced  to  discover  for  themselves, 
it  is  very  tempting  to  put  before  a  class  facts  far  too  complex 
and,  tlierefore,  distasteful.  Three  weeks  ago  1  made  a  little 
experiment  along  these  lines.  Taking  for  my  lesson  tlie  acorn,  1 
told  the  class  a  little  story,  embodying  the  growth  of  thi&  seed 
from  the  shoot,  and  the  plant  to  the  full-grown  tree.  I  was  care- 
ful not  to  drug  them  with  too  many  facts.  Their  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  presence  of  cells,  seen  in  cross  sectioii  of  timbers, 
some  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  following  lesson  I  was 
interested  in  watching  for  signs  of  continued  interest,  and  I  was 
not  disappointed,  for  it  was  a  common  occurrence  during  the 
afternoon  to  lind  a  boy  peering  through  my  glass  and  bringing 
■me  information  I  had  purposely  withheld,  along  with,  of  course, 
the  inevitable  questions.  One  boy  brought  me  a  leaf  from  a 
plant  at  home,  drawing  my  attention  to  the  sap  conductors,  which 
I  had,  however,  mentioned  in  my  previous  lesson  without  a  leaf; 
thus  I  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  knowing  I  had  created  interest  in 
practical  research  and  given  them  the  ability  to  add  to  their 
knowledge  in  a  most  natural  way. 

For  the  winding  up  of  the  lesson,  which  only  lasts  one  hour 
and  a  half,  I  would  take  a  simple  face  and  edge  planing  exercise. 

Here  I  would  like  to  quote  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  intel- 
lects of  the  past  century,  and  which  seem  to  apply  to  the  practical 
side  of  our  work: 

Ruskin  says :  "  Let  him  learn  to  take  a  straight  shaving  off  a 
plank  .  .  .  and  he  has  learnt  a  multitude  of  other  matters 
which  no  lips  of  man  could  ever  teach  him." 

C'arlyle  says :  "  We  stand  for  an  education  that  is  of  the  deed 
and  not  of  the  word,  a  training  in  practicality  at  every  turn." 

Herbart :  "  The  hand  holds  the  place  of  honor'  at  the  side  of  the 
power  of  speech,  in  raising  man  above  the  beasts." 

Froebel  said:  "Man  only  understands  thoroughly  that  which 
he  is  able  to  produce." 

A  chance  might  lie  given  the  class  in  this  part  of  the  lesson  to 
display  any  knowledge  they  might  have  of  how  to  use  a  plane. 
T  think,  however,  it  would  be  harmful  to  devote  too  long  a  time 
to  this  trial  of  skill  before  givina;  the  required  information  on  the 
matter.  Two  minutes  would,  I  think,  be  long  enouch  for  t]ie 
teacher  to  note  the  various  blunders  and  wrong  position-^.     The 
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boys  should  be  led  to  make  their  own  investigations  and  to  draw 
their  own  inferences ;  they  should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and 
induced  to  discover  as  much  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  I 
believe  there  is  a  line  to  be  drawn  even  here,  as  it  is  dangerous 
to  allow  the  boys  to  ex}>erinient  as  to  tools,  positions,  etc.,  thus 
forming  bad  habits,  which  become  a  source  of  imperfection  in 
results.  As  a  final  test  by  which  to  judg^  whether  this  first 
lesson  is  a  success,  should  come  the  question.  Has  it  created  a 
pleasurable  excitement  in  the  pupils '(  J  think  it  would  be  indeed 
safe  to  abide  b}^  this  criterion. 

As  I  stated,  by  way  of  introduction,  my  object,  to  a  great  extent; 
in  choosing  ''  The  First  Lesson  "  as  the  subject  of  my  papier  is 
to  create  a  discussion,  and  from  those  interested  to  draw  some 
hints  that  may  be  helpful,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  others  in 
similar  positions.  Despite  ten  years'  experience  as  an  instructor 
in  manual  training,  I  feel  as  much  in  need  of  help  and  guidance 
now"  as  I  did  when  the  training  was  new  to  me.  The  more  we 
appreciate  the  value  of  manual  training,  and  the  more  one  be- 
comes aware  of  the  possibilities  that  develop  in  the  lad  who 
benefits  by  it,  the  more  one  feels  the  importance  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  teacher  in  this  branch  of  education.  The  study  of 
manual  training  opens  up  for  the  stude^nt  vast  fields  of  investi- 
gation and  thought,  studded  with  many  interesting  and  complex 
problems,  so  that  the  further  one  progresses,  the  more  earnestly 
does  he  cry  out  with  Goethe,  "  Light,  light,  more  light." 
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In  this  country  we  have  had  so  little  exijerieuce  with  manual 
training  that  one  hesitates  to  give  more  than  a  layman's  opinion 
regarding  it.  However,  the  general  experience  of  the  teacher 
sooner  or  later  enables  his  mind  to  become  crystallized,  as  it 
were,  on  certain  educational  principles,  and  then  he  is  prepared 
to  speak  boldly  and  confidently,  ready  on  all  suitable  occasions 
to  give  reasons  for  his  faith  and  practice. 

When  we  approach  this  subject  from  the  purely  educational 
aspect  we  see,  1  think,  three  educational  principles,  as  follows : 

First,  the  teacher's  work  is  all-imjxn-tant.  In  the  Old  Country 
a  mechanic  needs  to  serve  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  before 
he  is  considered  a  safe  person  to  work  in  things  material.  How 
much  more  important  the  work  of  the  educator,  who  works  on 
the  immortal  mind,  moulding  the  character  and  shaping  the 
destiny !  How  anxious  we  should  be  to  take  advantage  of  every 
approved  means  to  further  this  great  end !  How  diligent  in 
getting  the  best  results  with  a  minimum  of  waste  and  friction ! 
Surely  the  childi-en  are  the  great  asset  of  the  nation,  fraught  with 
great  possibilities,  for  good  and  evil.  The  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  us  is  a  most  serious  one.  Yes,  surely  as  regards  tlie 
importance  of  the  educator's  work  he  need  yield  the  palm  to  no 
other  profession. 

Second,  the  chief  end  of  education  is  culture.  Bearing;  in 
mind  the  above  responsibility,  it  follows,  naturally,  that  the  value 
of  any  snbject,  new  or  old,  in  a  curriculum  dejiends  on  its  culture 
value,  \\niether  it  be  a  fad  or  worn-out  lumber,  or  a  panacea 
for  all  our  educational  ills,  will  be  apparent  when  tlie  fires  of 
ox])erience  shall  have  consumed  the  dross  and  left  a  ]>uro  assay  of 
heart  and  brain  power. 

Third,  teachers  should  be  expert  judges  in  educational  matters, 
l^eglect  of  this  principle  ha.s  led  to  many  errors  and  much  educa- 
tional waste.  Take,  for  exam]>le,  our  text-books,  such  as  Can- 
adian history  nud  biology.    Written  for  scliolars  and  prescril">ed  by 
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high  authority  iu  the  Education  Department,  they  nevertheless 
proved  to  be  miserable  failures,  and  were  soon  discarded.  It 
seems  to  me  that  teachers  are  as  over-modest  as  they  are  long- 
suliering.  Having  little  or  no  voice  in  educational  matters  they 
become  accustomed  to  a  sort  of  slavery  to  othcialdom.  Fancy 
a  teacher  dictating  to  a  lawyer  as  to  his  brief,  or  to  a  minister  as 
to  his  parish  duties,  or  to  a  doctor  as  to  his  treatment  of  disease. 
And  yet  nearly  every  one  considers  himself  capable  of  advising 
the  teacher  how  best  to  do  his  work,  and  the  teachers  themselves 
follow  the  forms  laid  down  by  the  powers  that  be  at  the  Education 
Department  or  at  the  Council  Board  of  the  Provincial  University. 

If  these  three 'principles  be  true,  and  the  problem  of  education 
so  complicated  and  difficult,  how  shall  we  proceed  'i  Men  have 
©pent  years  over  child  study  in  the  abstract.  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  with  the  chief  result  that  doctors  differ  on 
all  essential  points.  A  more  rational  method  of  procedure  seems 
to  me  would  be  to  consider  the  development  of  the  child  mind 
at  different  stages  of  growth.  Huxley  and  other  men  of  science 
have  shown  the  truth  of  the  great  principle  that  the  development 
of  the  child's  mind  follow^s  the  evolution  of  the  race.  In  the 
course  of  time  man  has  passed  through  several  stages,  the  mere 
savage  age,  the  destructive  age,  the  constriictivo  age,  and  the 
stage  of  complex  modern  civilization.  The  child  mind  follows 
a  similar  course,  from  half-blind  action  to  conscious  reflection. 
At  first  the  mind  of  the  child  is  like  the  savage.  Helpless,  ignor- 
ant and  selfish,  its  chief  ambition  is  to  devour  everything  within 
reach.  Then  comes  the  destructive  age,  when  it  imitates  the 
corresponding  age  in  race  development,  and  its  chief  object  is 
to  destroy.  Then  comes  the  constructive  age,*  the  age  of  blocks, 
mud-pies,  etc.,  which  corresponds  to  the  time  when  man  entered 
into  a  state  of  society,  cleared  the  forests,  erected  homes  and 
great  public  works. 

During  these  stages  action  has  been  most  important,  but  now 
the  place  of  reflection  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  as  the 
mind  develops.  But  great  scientists  have  not  been  great  educa-  , 
tors  of  children,  and  so  the  world  has  been  slow  to  profit  by  their 
disco\^ries  and  slow  to  apply  them  to  practical  education.  The 
early  constructive  faculties  are  developed  somewhat  by  the  kin- 
dera:arten  gifts,  but  both  before  and  after  this  stage  there  is  a 
great  gap.     A  complete  system  of  education  would,  I  think,  make 
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use. of  the  destructive  teudency  iirst,  tliuiigli  from  the  tender  age 
of  tlie  child  this  matter  is  beset  with  great  ditticulties.  in 
developing  the  constructive  faculties  kindergartens  are  doing  a 
great  work,  and  I  regret  that  there  are  so  few  of  them  in  this 
country,  but  we  have  felt  the  lack  of  some  suitable  training  for 
tho  child's  motor  activities  between  tixe  kindergarten  and  the 
secondary  schools. 

Xow,  when  the  kindergarten  days  are  over,  and  the  days  of 
study  begin  in  earnest,  do  we  need  anything  more  than  we  have  ^ 
Do  we  need  manual  training  'i  We  give  in  this  Province  more 
time  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers  tlian  any  other 
country  I  know  of.  Our  educational  system  is  said  by  competent 
authorities  to  be  excellent,  and  further,  we  want  no  fads  or  frills 
foisted  upon  us  by  anybody.  A  fig  for  the  Slojd  of  Sweden,  for 
the  workshops  of  the  United  States,  for  manual  training  in  Eng- 
land, or  Germany,  or  anywhere  else.  The  question  for  us  is, 
Is  this  subject  suited  to  our  peculiar  condition?  Xay,  more, 
will  it  serve  our  purpose  better  than  the  other  subjects  which  are 
ISO  numerous  already  ?  These  questions  we  cannot  yet  answer 
with  complete  assurance.  But  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  I 
am  convinced  that  while  the  constructive  faculties  of  mind  are  the 
more  important,  manual  training  will  supply  a  long-felt  want. 
The  statement  of  the  medical  men  that  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
.  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  right  is  worth  thinking  about.  If, 
as  they  say,  this  comes  from  using  the  right  hand  more  than  the 
left,  there  must  be  a  fundamentally  close  relation  between  mind 
and  hand. 

Assuming,  now,  that  manual  training  has  a  right  to  a  place  on 
our  curriculum,  let  us  examine  the  subject  itself.  Many  great 
educators  of  the  past  recommended  hand  work  as  part  of  their 
educational  course.  They  may  not  have  understood  clearly  all 
its  benefits,  but  they  laid  the  foundation,  and  they  built  better 
than  they  knew.  Those  who  follow  Pestalozzi  or  Froebel  now 
must  uphold  the  claims  of  manual  training  or  be  inconsistent  or 
ignorant  of  the  work  of  their  favorites.  And  modern  educators 
who  are  beginning  to  assign  more  importance  to  mechanical 
drawing  should  know  this,  that  drawing  is  an  important  form  of 
manual  training,  in  fact,  the  only  form  of  this  subject  that  most 
pupils  get.  N'ow,  in  actual  practice  a  manual  training  teacher 
knows  that  his  subject  is  especiany  aflnpto<1   to  promote  certain 
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virtues.  How  many  teachers,  after  gTaduatiug  from  tlie  A'ornial 
College,  turn  out  miserable  failures,  because,  during  their  pro- 
fessional training  thev  had  little  or  no  chance  to  test  their  power 
of  discipline.  The  nature  of  the  subject  is  such  that  interest, 
attention,  and  good  discipline  follow  naturally,  while  punishment 
is  rarely  necessary,  even  with  incorrigible  boys.  Meantime,  a 
great  educational  sin  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our  present  system 
is  the  stifling  of  the  child's  originality.  You  have  heard  of  the 
Prencli  inspector  who  could  look  at  his  watch  and  tell  at  a  glance 
what  every  child  in  France  was  doing.  Xow,  we  have  made  pro- 
vision in  our  secondary  schools  for  certain  options,  for  example, 
between  science  and  languages,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of 
our  boys  and  girls  ever  see  a  High  School  except  from  the  out- 
side, while  those  who  do  attend  have  their  habits  of  mind  pretty 
well  fixed  beforehand.  But  who  ever  heard  of  options  in  a 
Public  School  'i  Our  educational  authorities  say  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  cannot  be  helped.  If  so,  'tis  a  pity,  for  pupils, 
]io  two  of  whom  are  alike,  are  crowded  together  in  classes,  doing 
the  same  thing  in  much  the  same  way  regardless  of  their  differ- 
ent tastes,  ambitions,  and  capabilities.  Here  is  one  great  advan- 
tage of  manual  training.  Each  student  is  encouraged  to  work 
by  himself,  to  invent  designs,  and  to  work  therefrom.  Like  the 
sculptor,  he  expresses  his  individual  taste  in  wood,  clay,  etc. 
The  method  of  giving  this  encouragement  is,  I  admit,  beset  with 
difficulty,  but  we  look  confidently  forward  to  the  light  of  experi- 
ence to  show  us  the  way. 

Then  to  my  mind  the  principle  of  the  ''  survival  of  the  fittest  " 
is  soon  recogiiized.  In  a  few  days  the  boys  recognize  their 
powers  and  limitations.  A  few  forge  rapidly  ahead,  and  the 
class  soon  becomes  dirided  into  a  number  of  smaller  classes  with 
finally  one  member  for  each.  Thus  one  great  lesson  of  life,  to 
recognize  our  ow^n  power,  is  easily  and  readily  learned.  It  has 
been  said  that  our  present  educational  system  tends  to  foster 
conceit  instead  of  self-reliance.  An  English  poet  says:  "At 
thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool,  knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms 
his  plan."  At  present  the  averag'e  pupil  of  twelve  or  thirteen  is 
more  inclined  to  suspect  himself  of  being  a  genius,  and  is  rarely 
convinced  of  the  contrary  until  after  many  years  buffeting  with 
the  world. 

Again,  the  sticklers  for  individual  work  will  find  our  subject  a 
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great  lielp.  As  each  Loj  becomes  intent  and  interested  in  his 
own  work  he  soon  forgets  everything  but  his  own  successes  and 
difficulties.  The  work  of  other  pupils  only  serves  to  distract  his 
attention,  and  leads  to  ''  spoiled  models  "  and  experience,  which 
is  not  at  all  pleasant.  Then  what  a  relief  w^e  have  from  the 
present  process  of  mere  cramming  for  examinations  wdien  every 
day's  work  serves  the  purpose  of  examination  itself,  resulting  in 
reward  or  failure !  If  time  permitted  one  could  speak  at  length 
of  self-reliance,  accuracy,  patience,  perseverance,  industry,  truth, 
and  kindred  educational  virtues.  It  may  not  train  the  emotional 
faculties  so  well  as  literature,  it  may  not  quicken  the  intellect 
like  arithmetic,  but  where  is  there  a  subject  any  better  calculated 
to  develop  the  will-power  and  train  to  morality?  The  methods 
involved  in  manual  training  may  be  applied  to  other  subjects 
with  l)eneficial  results,  as  manual  training  is  itself  more  of  a 
method  than  a  subject.  Let  us  now  examine  the  moral  effect  of 
this  work.  There  are  many  prominent  educators  of  the  present 
day  who  think  that  school  life  is  more  adapted  to  train  the  moral 
sense  of  people  than  the  Sunday  School  or  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  Habits  of  punctuality,  of  having  a  time  and  place  for 
everj'thing,  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  accuracy  of  description, 
quickness  in  calculation,  etc.,  are  factors  in  the  moral  world  whose 
^'alue  is  inestimable.  Here  our  subject  furnishes  valuable  assist- 
ance. Construction  of  every  model  is  a  continued  effort  after 
truth,  while  accuracy  of  w'ork  tends  to  produce  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, of  thought,  and  deed,  ^o  wonder  there  are  school  boards 
in  Ontario  who  think  that  the  moral  effect  of  manual  training  is 
the  l>est  part  of  it.  I'inally,  the  w^ay  to  technical  education  is 
already  paved  for  the  manual  training  student.  Here  he  should 
make  rapid  progress,  for  has  he  not  learned  of  old  to  correctly 
estimate  his  own  power  of  knowing  and  doing?  Has  he  not 
learned  whether  he  is  apt  to  be  successful  in  his  work  long  before 
he  left  the  wood-work  class  ?  Yes,  he  enters  on  his  technical  work 
with  zeal,  confidence,  enthusiasm,  and  success.  Let  us  hope  in 
the  near  future  that  the  botch  mechanic  is  to  become  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Xnt  the  least  of  the  encouragements  in  our  work  is  the  fact  that 

boys  reinain  much  longer  at  school  where  wood-work  is  taufflit. 

Xo  ni^hinG:  pell-mell  from  the  school  at  the  stroke  of  twelve  or 

four,  no  truancy,  no  uneasy  feeling  that  the  pupils  are  there  per- 
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force,  and  no  detention  after  hours  as  a  punishment.  Thei"e  is, 
instead,  a  sympathy  between  pupils  and  teacher  which  is  not  to 
be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  the  community  of  interest  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Now  the  question  of  introducing  manual  training  into  Col- 
legiate Institutes  and  High  Schools  is  a  most  important  one.  At 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  chief  activities  of  mind  are  pass- 
ing from  the  constructive  to  the  reflective  stage,  and  the  latter 
is  pretty  well  trained  as  it  is.  Advanced  literature,  mathematics, 
and  science,  with  two  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  furnish  the 
culture  which  seems  adequate  to  our  present  needs.  iSTo  doubt 
a  few  hours  per  week  spent  with  the  boys  in  Form  I,  at  wood- 
work and  by  the  girls  at  domestic  science,  would  be  valuable, 
partly  as  a  change  from  the  thought  subjects,  and  would  serve  to 
remind  the  pupils  that  the  atmosphere  of  our  secondary  schools 
is  not  so  unreal  and  artificial  as  they  suppose.  Once  persuade  a 
pupil  that  there  is  no  great  gulf  fixed  tetween  the  school  and  the 
outside  world,  but  that  the  former  is  only  a  thorough  preparation 
for  the  latter,  and  you  have  the  "  open  sesame  "  to  his  confidence, 
esteem,  respect  and  best  activities.  And  now  so  convinced  am  I 
of  the  value  of  manual  training  as  an  efficient  instrument  in  edu- 
cation that  I  feel  that  we,  in  Ontario,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  teachei"s  in  distant  lands  who  took  their  educational  life  in 
their  hands  and  came  over  sea  and  land  to  bring  us  a  gospel  of 
sympathy  and  great  assistance  in  our  life  work. 
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ORIGINALITY— HOW   TO   ENCOURAGE   IT. 

Annie  Rose^  Guelph. 

In  this  age  of  rush  aud  inaterialism,  the  prime  element  of  suc- 
cess is  power,  and  all  education  should  aim  to  cultivate  and  de- 
velop all  the  natural  abilities  and  tastes  a  child  possesses.  Hereto- 
fore the  school  programme  provided  only  for  the  development  of 
the  purely  mental  faculties,  with  the  advent,  or,  I  might  say,  the 
revival  of  manual  training  the  child's  inventive  and  creative 
powers  l)egan  to  receive  due  attention.  Only  through  the  doing 
of  some  mental  and  physical  work  will  the  motive  powers  be  ex- 
ercised. 

Intellect  is  a  good  thing,  bodily  strength  is  a  good  thing,  but 
what  is  most  needed  in  this  young  country  is  tlie  skillful  hand 
directed  by  the  educated  brain.  The  child's  creative  and  inven- 
tive faculties  have  succumbed  before  the  ever-flowing  and  ever- 
increasing  stream  of  information,  and  it  is  only  by  some  such 
means  as  that  employed  in  manual  training  that  this  will  be 
counteracted.  Manual  Training  develops  a  large  area  of  motor 
brain  energy  in  a  manner  that  contributes  very  largely  to  the 
child's  happiness  and  usefulness.  All  children  crave  and  enjoy 
creative  work,  as  is  evidenced  by  tlie  mud  pies  and  rag  dolls  -^f 
babyhood.  Then  let  us  urge  and  encourage  them  while  their 
souls  are  ca23able  of  this  ambition,  lest  their  zeal  cool  and  con- 
geal. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  understand  what  is  meant  by  origin- 
ality when  applied  to  children  in  a  manual  training  class.  We 
must  bend  the  orthodox  and  generally  accepted  meaning,  namely, 
the  power  to  immediately  produce  by  one's  own  mind  and  thought, 
not  to  copy  or  imitate ;  the  power  to  devise  skillful  and  useful  in- 
ventions, or  to  form  novel  and  pleasing  combinations.  It  is  on 
the  last  clause  I  would  lay  greatest  stress,  for  it  is  in  devising 
pleasing  combinations  that  the  child's  originality  generally  ex- 
ercises itself.  He  may  not  always  create,  but  he  thinks  he  does 
and  takes  infinite  delight  out  of  the  thought,  when  in  reality  he 
is  only  unconsciously  combining  or  compiling  fragnnents  of  thought 
or  ideas  gatlierod  ho  knows  not  how  or  when  or  where.  But  after 
all,  next  to  genius  is  the  recognition  of  a   good   thing  when  one 
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sees  it,  aud  the  application  of  it  to  one's  own  needs.  Originality, 
therefore,  in  manual  training  need  not  necessarily  be  the  creating 
of  something  new,  but  more  often  it  is  the  old  reappearing  in  new 
forms  and  combinations  and  being  applied  to  new  purposes. 

In  all  original  work  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  thought, 
the  eifort  or  mental  process  is  much  more  valuable  in  childhood 
than  the  object  produced!  by  that  effort.  In  manual  training, 
which  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  material  world,  one  is  apt  to  exalt 
the  material  or  object  made,  rather  than  the  mental  effort  that  was 
put  forth  to  produce  it.  Let  us  always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
invisible  is  vastly  more  important  than  the  visible,  and  in  this 
five-minute  paper  that  is  the  one  thought  I  should  like  most  t> 
emphasize — the  mind  that  can  create  is  more  than  all  the  objects 
it  creates.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  encourage  all  to  try,  for  by 
"  Catching  at  mistakes  as  midway  helps  he  reaches  fact  indeed."' 
Many  have  original  minds  who  do  not  think  it,  they  are  led 
away  by  custom  or  hindered  by  lack  of  opportunity  or  encourage- 
ment. 

True  genius  is  essentially  creative,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
individual  who  possesses  it.  The  soul  without  imagination  is  bu^" 
a  machine,  doing  its  work,  but  all  unccaiscious  of  the  joys  of 
achievement.  Imagination  shortens  the  hours  of  labor  and 
sweetens  toil ;  while  the  body  toils  the  soul  soars  and  sings. 

Originality  provokes  originality,  we  should  try  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  invention  with  the  minimum  of  direction.  In  guiding 
or  directing  the  teacher  should  aim  always  to  keep  the  child's 
own  idea  foremost,  all  unconsciously  to  the  child,  suggesting  some 
correction  or  improvement.  Freedom  will  train  the  pupils  initia- 
tive and  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  discover  the 
pupils'  dominant  tastes  and  talents.  It  also  discovers  the  chiJd 
to  himself,  for  we,  none  of  us,  know  what  we  are  capable  of  until 
tested.  Originality  and  freedom  must  of  necessity  produce  out- 
ward results. 

It  is  well  in  manual  training  classes  not  to  introduce  the 
original  element  too  soon.  Some  skill  in  drawing  and  with  tools 
is  necessary.  INfy  class  of  first  year  pupils  were  given  as  their 
first  original  model  a  key  rack,  calendar  back  or  match  scratcher, 
or  a  combination  of  these.  It  was  surprising  as  well  as  gratify- 
ino-  to  see  the  manv  beautiful  and  artistic  forms  produced. 
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The  uext  original  model  was  a  knife.  In  this  exercise  1  told 
the  cdass  that  at  the  next  session  i  Avonld  expect  each  pupil  to 
make  a  sketch  of  the  knife  he  intended  making.  The  time  came, 
the  paper  was  given  out,  and,  after  a  few  preliminary  direc- 
tions, free-hand  sketches  were  made.  The  papers  were  collected, 
carefully  examined  and  criticized,  and  marked  w-ith  suggestions 
Avhere  improvements  might  be  made.  Some  knives  were  out  of 
proportion,  the  handle  being  too  long'  or  too  short  for  the  blade, 
some  were  weak  w^here  the  handle  joined  the  blade,  others  had 
too  many  curves  and  were  too  difficult  for  the  pupils  to  make. 
After  being  criticized  the  pupils  were  required  at  a  subsequent 
lesson  to  make  an  exact  W'orking  drawing,  including-  plan,  eleva- 
tions, measurements  and  cross  sections  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
style  of  blade  and  handle.  These  w^ere  again  collected  and  criti- 
cized, and  then  the  w<n-k  of  making  began.  The  result  was  most 
satisfactory.  In  only  one  case  out  of  about  ninety  was  tlie  first 
sketch  entirely  discarded. 

Other  models  that  lend  themselves  to  originality  are  frames, 
clothes  racks,  bulletin  boards,  spoons,  pin  trays,  etc.  I  think  it  well 
in  younger  pupils  to  suggest  the  model  and  ask  for  original  de- 
signs. In  older  pupils  more  freedom  may  be  allowed,  as  some 
models  pertaining  to  sports  or  games ;  example,  hockey-stick,  ball 
bat,  bean-bag  pole,  checker-board,  or  some  useful  article  for  the 
liouse;  example.  bi"ead-board.  door-button,  door-stop,  bobbin,  tape- 
needle. 

It  is  well  also  to  let  the  pupil  devise  original  methods  of  doing 
things,  and  to  select  his  own  tools  providing,  of  course,  he  does 
not  injure  the  tools.  Wliat  manual  training  teacher  has  not 
received  useful  hints  from  very  young  pupils  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  accom])lishiug  certain  results. 

I  think  T  love  and  reverence  all  arts  equally,  only  putting  my 
own  just  above  the  others,  for  in  it  I  reeog-nize  the  union  of  many 
that  make  for  the  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  mankind. 
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STAINS  AND   FINISHES.  :, 

G.   A.   LUCAS^    B.A.,    IXGEIiSOLL. 

The  teacher  of  woodwork  is  sometimes  tempted  to  try  his  hand 
at  articles  of  home-made  furniture,  and  tlie  ambitious  boy  inev^i- 
tably  reaches  the  stage  wliere  he  longs  to  make  something  larger 
than  the  usual  run  of  models,  in  order  to  furnish  his  room  or  pre- 
sent to  some  admiring  relative,  and  in  these  cases  the  problem  of  a 
suitable  finish  always  presents  itself  on  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  varnish  stains  on  the  market  are  neither  economical  nor  artis- 
tic, and  both  these  factors  may  be  regarded  as  csi^ential.  The  writer 
ventures  to  submit  the  results  of  some  experiments  to  manufacture 
a  simple  stain  out  of  the  commercial  dyes  for  cotton  and  wood 
alcohol.  In  order  to  procure  a  variety  of  shades  four  packets  are 
necessary,  dark  green,  bismark  brown,  scarlet,  and  black.  Witli 
fairly  strong  solutions  of  these  colors  in  separate  bottles,  a  gre;it 
variety  of  shades  can  be  secured  by  mixing.  For  instance,  a  nice 
weathered  oak  stain  is  procurable  by  adding  a  small  portion  of  the 
green  to  the  brown,  and  darkening  to  suit  the  taste,  with  black. 
Green  is  a  very  strong  color  and  if  only  slightly  too  much  be 
added  the  color  becomes  dark  green.  Flemish  brown  is  obtained 
by  adding  a  suspicion  of  black  to  the  brown ;  forest  green  by  add- 
ing a  little  brown  to  the  green  solution ;  ox-blood  by  darkening  the 
scarlet  with  brown  or  black.  jSTo  explicit  direction  regarding 
quantities  can  be  given,  as  much  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
solutions,  but  any  desired  result  can  be  obtained  with  a  little  ex- 
perimenting. 

The  stain  dries  in  about  ten  minutes  and  the  wood  should  then 
be  given  a  coait  of  shellac.  This  may  be  bought  ready  mixed,  or 
gum  shellac  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Afterwards  the  work 
must  be  sandpapered  smooth  with  fine  sandpaper  and  then  given 
a  dull  polish  by  rubbing  with  a  cotton  rag  dipped  in  l^oiled  linseed 
oil,  or  wax  may  be  used  instead.  Before  stainins;  it  may  be  ;vl- 
visable  to  use  a  filler,  and  corn  starch  mixed  in  boiled  oil  will  serve 
the  purpose  satisfactorily. 
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In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  this  method  works  best  with  oaK 
or  ash.  With  the  softer  woods,  pine,  basswood,  or  chestnut,  the 
colors  must  be  diluted,  but  for  these  woods  black  or  a  dark  stain, 
obtained  by  mixing  some  green  with  a  strong  solution  of  black, 
gives  the  best  results.  In  some  cases  the  commercial  oil  stains 
may  be  satisfactory,  but  little  variety  is  obtainable.  It  may  !^e 
said  tJiat  while  most  dyes  are  fugitive,  the  dark  colors  used  here 
after  two  years'  exposure  to  light  show  no  appreciable  change. 
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CONSTITUTION^  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

ONTAEIO  EDUCATIOls^AL  ASSOCIATION, 


PEEAMBLE. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are  to  elevate  the  character  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education  in  Ontario. 

Article  I — Name. 

This  Association  shall  be  styled  '"  The  Ontario  Educational 
Association." 

Article  II — Departments  and  Sections. 

Sec.  1.  This  -Association  shall  consist  of  Departments,  De- 
partmental Sections  and  General  Sections. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Upon  the  written  application  of  fifteen  members 
of  this  Association,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  grant  permission 
to  form  a  new  Department  or  General  Section. 

(b)  Departmental  Sections  may  be  organized  under  the  direc- 
tion of  any  Department,  and  with  the  appro'.'al  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

(c)  Departments  or  Sections  shall  be  recorded  as  provided  in 
By-Law  No.  1. 

Article  III — Membership. 

Sec.  1. — Any  person  connected  with  the  work  of  education 
may  become  a  member  of  this  Association  by  joining  any  Depart- 
ment or  Section,  and  paying  an  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents  in  addi- 
tion to  any  fee  charged  by  the  said  Department  or  Section. 

gg^^  2_ — Each  Department  or  Section  may  prescrilie  its  owi 
conditions  of  membership,  provided  that  no  person  lie  admitted 
to  such  membership  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion. 
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Article   IV. — Officeks, 

Sec.  1.  (a)  The  olHcers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President, 
the  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  the  Council- 
i<»rs,  who,  unitedly,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(b)  The  presiding  officers  of  the  several  Departments  shall  be 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association. 

(c)  The  Secretaries  of  the  several  Departments  and  General 
Sections,  four  representatives  from  the  College  and  High  School 
Department,  two  from  the  Public  School  Department,  and  one 
from  each  of  the  other  Departments  shall  be  the  Councillors  of  the 
Association. 

Sec.  2. — On  the  second  day  of  each  annual  Convention,  a 
President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer  shall  be  nominated  in 
open  meeting  and  elected  by  ballot,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
being  necessary  for  a  choice.  The  officers  thus  elected  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  until  the  close  of  the  next  annual  Convention. 

Sec.  3. — Each  Department  and  Section  shall  be  administered 
by  a  Chairman,  Secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  it  shall  deem 
necessary  for  the  management  of  its  affairs,  hut  no  jiersou  shall 
be  elected  to  any  office  of  any  Department  or  Section,  or  of  the 
Association,  who  is  not  at  the  time  of  the  election  a  member  of  the 
Association. 

Duties  of  President. 

Sec.  4. — The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  by  custom  devolve  upon  a  presiding  officer,  and 
shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees.  In  the  absence  of 
the  President,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside,  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  a  pro  tempore  Chairman 
shall  be  appointed  on  nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  ques- 
tion. 

Duties  of  Secretary. 

Sec.  5. — The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  just  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors ; 
shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  Directors  may  assign ; 
prepare  a  daily  order  of  business  for  the  use  of  the  Chairman, 
and  shall  have  his  re<'or(ls  ])resout  at  all  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Duties  of  Teeasueer. 

Sec.  6. — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  in  safe  keeping- 
all  moneys  paid  to  the  Association;  shall  invest,  deposit  or  ex- 
pend the  same  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  order;  and  shall 
keep  an  exact  account  of  all  his  receipts  and  expenditure,  with 
vouchers  for  the  latter,  which  account  he  shall  render  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  prior  to  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Association; 
he  shall  also  present  an  abstract  thereof  to  the  Association,  and 
shall  give,  such  security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Duties  of  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  7. — The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  its  own  body;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests 
of  the  Association;  and  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangeanents 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Association ;  and  shall  do  all  in  its  power 
to  render  the  Association  a  useful  and  honorable  institution.  The 
Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  :  (a)  imme- 
diately after  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation; (b)  on  or  near  Thanksgiving  Day;  (c)  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  assembling  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association; 
and  (d)  at  the  written  request  of  five  members,  or  whenever  the 
President  deems  a  meeting  to  be  necessary.  Five  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  form  a  quorum. 

Sec.  8. — Two  auditors  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors at  the  autumn  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  Association.  These  officers  shall  hold  no  other 
office  in  this  Association  during  their  term  of  office. 

Article  V. — Meetinos. 

Sec.  1. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held 
during,  the  Easter  vacation,  at  which  meeting  twenty  members 
shall  formi  a  quorum.  The  place  and  precise  time  of  meeting 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting.  On 
the  written  request  of  twenty  members  special  meetings  shall  be 
held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  President  may  determine. 

Sec.  2. — The  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be 
lield  only  in  the  evenings,  and  no  meeting  of  Department'?  or  of 
Sections  shall  l>e  held  at  these  times. 
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Article  VI. — Ame^n^dmen^ts  to  the  Constitution. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  session  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers present;  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  provided  that  written  notice 
has  been  given  at  a  previous  session. 

By-Laws. 

1  (a)  The  Departments  of  this  Association  shall  be  : 
(1)  College  and  High  School  Department,  (2)  Public  School 
Department,  (3)  Training  Department,  (4)  Kindergarten  De- 
partment, (5)  Inspectors'  Department,  (6)  Trustees'  Depart- 
ment, (b)  The  General  Sections  of  this  Association  shall  be  : 
(1)  Home  Science  Section,  (2)   Manual  Arts  Section. 

2.  The  bills  for  any  expense  .sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  upon  being  certified  by  the 
Secretary. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy 
of  tlie  Annual  Report. 

4.  All  questions  proposed  for  debate  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  declared  objects  of  the  Association. 

5.  Each  speaker  in  a  discussion  shall  be  allowed  ten  minutes ; 
the  mover  shall  be  allowed  five  minutes  at  the  close  for  a  reply. 

6.  The  following  Eules  of  Order  shall  govern  in  all  meetings 
of  the  Association  : 

BuLEs  oi'   Okuek. 

(1)  On  a  point  of  order  being  raised  while  a  member  is  speak- 
ing, the  member  speaking  shall  at  once  take  his  seat.  The  point 
of  order  shall  then  be  stated  by  the  member  objecting,  and  the 
Chairman,  shall,  without  further  debate,  decide  thereupon,  stating 
the  rule  applicable  to  the  case  without  argument  or  comment. 

(2)  ISTo  motion  shall  be  put  from  the  chair  unless  submitted 
in  writing,  except  a  motion  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  or  of 
the  previous  question. 

(3)  Without  the  permission  of  the  Chairman,  no  member  shall 
speak  when  there  is  not  a  motion  before  the  Association. 

(4)  ]^o  member  shall  sjieak  to  a  motion  until  it  has  l>een  de- 
livered to  the  Chairman  in  writing,  with  the  names  of  the  mover 
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and  seconder  thereon.     The  mover  shall  then  have  tlie  first,  and 
the  seconder  the  second,  right  of  speaking  to  such  motion. 

(  5  )  No  amendment  to  a  motion  can  be  received  after  an  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  nor  any  motion,  unless  for  the  previous 
question,  to  lay  on  th©  table,  or  to  adjourn  simply. 

(6)  A  motion  to  adjourn  simply  shall  take  precedence  of  all 
motions  and  amendments,  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  of  all  ex- 
cept to  adjourn ;  a  motion  for  the  previous  question ;  of  all  except 
to  adjourn  or  to  lay  on  the  table. 

(7)  The  yeas  and  nays  upon  any  question  shall  be  recorded 
on  the  minutes,  when  called  for  by  five  members. 

(8)  When  a  member  intends  to  s^Dcak  or  submit  a  motion,  he 
shall  rise  in  his  place,  and  respectfully  addressing  the  chair,  con- 
fine himself  to  the  question  and  avoid  personalities ;  and  any  mem- 
hev  once  reprimanded  for  the  indulgence  of  improper  language 
and  persevering  in  it,  shall  be  liable  to  public  censure  or  expul- 
sion, as  the  Association  may  determine. 

(9)  Should  more  than  one  member  rise  to  speak  at  the  same 
time,  the  Chairman  shall  at  once,  and  without  appeal,  determine 
who  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

(10)  Members  shall  speak  but  once  on  any  question,  including 
amendments,  without  the  consent  of  the  Association. 

(11)  The  previous  question  shall  be  put  in  this  form:  "  Shall 
the  question  be  put  now  ?  "  If  this  be  carried  no  further  motions- 
amendments,  or  debate  shall  be  permitted,  but  the  question  put 
without  delay. 

(12)  The  following  questions  shall  not  be  debatable:  (1st) 
To  adjourn  simply;  (2nd)  To  lay  on  the  table;  (3rd)  The 
previous  question. 

(13)  IvTo  amendments  to  the  minutes  shall  be  allowed  after 
their  adoption;  and  no  resolution  to  expunge  any  part  of  them 
shall  have  any  other  effect  than  the  erasure  of  the  record,  nor 
shall  any  motion  to  expunge  be  in  order  until  after  a  motion  for 
their    adoption. 

(14)  A  motion  to  adjourn  simply  shall  always  be  in  order, 
except  (1st)  when  a  member  is  in  possession  of  the  floor;  (2nd) 
when  members  are  voting;  (3rd)  when  an  adjournment  is  the 
last  preceding  motion;  (4th)  when  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
previous  question  shall  be  put. 
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(15)  A  rule  luaj  be  suspended  at  any  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

(16)  These  Rules  of  Order  shall  also,  as  far  as  possible,  apply 
in  Coininittee  of  the  AVhole. 

7.   The  following  shall  be  the  Order  of  Business  at  the  Annual 
Meetings : 

Order  of  Business. 

(1)  Meeting  opened  with  reading  of  Sca-ipture  and  prayer. 

(2)  Eoll  of  Officers  called. 

(3)  Reading  of  Minutes. 

(4)  Reading  of   Connuunications. 

(5)  Report  of  Committees. 

(6)  Discussion  of  topics  announced  in  the  annual  circular. 

(7)  'New  Business. 

(8)  Election  of  Officers. 

(9)  Closing  business — Time  and  Place  of  next  meeting. 

(10)  Ad j  ournment. 

8. — The  Association  may,  at  any  time,  by  a  majority  of  yotes, 
alter  the  Order  of  Business. 
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